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WORKS  ON  THE  LIFE  OF  CIHUST.* 

BT  BEY.  SAMUEL  J.  ANDREWS,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  numerous  works  published  in  Germany  within  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  some  of  the  more  important  of  which  are 
given  in  the  list  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  show  how  deep  the 
interest  that  is  felt  in  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord.  It  con¬ 
firms  the  fact,  long  since  noticed,  that  the  religious  contests 
that  agitate  Christendom  are  centreing  more  and  more 

1  Das  Lebeu  Jesu  Christi.  Yon  Dr.  Joh.  N.  Sepp.  Regensborg:  1853-1862. 
6to18. 

Gescbichte  des  Lcbens  Jesu  Christi.  Yon  Dr.  J.  H.  Friedlieb.  Breslau : 

1855. 

Das  Leben  Jesu  Christi.  Yon  Dr.  Jordan  Bucher.  Stuttgart :  1859. 
Francisci  Xaverii  Patritii  e  societate  Jesu  de  ETangeliis  Libri  Tres.  Fri- 
bugi,  Brisgoviae :  1853. 

Gescbichte  Christus  und  seiner  Zcit.  Yon  Heinrich  Ewald.  Zweite  Ansgabe. 
Gottingen :  1857. 

Das  Leben  Jesu.  Lehrbuch  zunachst  fiir  akademische  Yorlesungen.  Yon 
Dr.  Karl  Ease.  Yierte  verbesserte  Auflagc.  Leipzig :  1854. 

Lebcnsgeschichte  des  Herm  Jesu  Christi  in  Chronologischer  Uebersicht. 
Hit  klautemdcn  Anmerkungen  von  Dr.  F.  W.  J.  Lichtenstein.  Erlangen : 

1856. 

Wissenschaftliche  Kritik  der  evangelischen  Gescbichte.  Ein  Eompendium 
for  Geistliche  und  Studirende.  Yon  Joh.  H.  A.  Ebrard.  Zweite  Anflage. 
Erlangen:  1850. 

Das  Leben  Jesu  nach  der  Apokryphen.  Yon  Dr.  Rudolph  Hofmann. 
Leipzig:  1851. 
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around  his  person.  We  cannot  be  surprised  that  this 
should  be  so.  Christianity  is  no  system  of  abstract  doctrine. 
Christianity  is  Christ.  It  exists  because  he  exists;  and 
cannot  be  overthrown  so  long  as  he  stands  in  the  pathway 
of  the  assailant.  The  enemies  of  Christianity  are  not  jgno- 
rant  of  this;  and  it  is  against  him  that  they  direct  their 
deadliest  attacks.  Let  the  faith  of  men  in  him  be  destroyed; 
let  sceptical  criticism  envelope  in  doubt  the  great  facts  of 
his  earthly  life ;  let  the  Gospels  be  resolved  into  myths  or 
fables,  and  Christianity  becomes  an  empty  shell  —  a  mere 
abstraction.  A  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  may  remain,  but 
all  that  is  distinctive  in  the  Christian  faith  passes  away. 
Whatever  tends  to  undermine  the  historic  credibility  of  his 
work  in  flesh,  as  narrated  by  the  evangelists,  smites  our 
religion  in  its  most  vital  part.  It  becomes  thus  a  matter 
of  deep  significance  to  every  Christian  to  know  how  far  the 
evangelical  narratives  stand  the  fiery  trial  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
Assaults  from  every  possible  point  have  been  made  upon 
them;  have  they  yielded  to  these  assaults?  We  think  our¬ 
selves  fully  warranted  in  saying  that  the  historical  accuracy 
of  the  Gospels  never  stood  so  well  confirmed,  and  in  such 
clear  light,  as  to-day.  Time  proves  all  things;  and  it  hai 
shown  that  the  objections  deemed  but  yesterday  by  their 
advocates  irrefutable  and  fatal  are  cast  away  by  the  assail¬ 
ants  of  to-day  as  frivolous  and  worthless.  Strauss  despises 
the  rationalism  of  Paulus,  and  Bruno  Bauer  despises  the 
myths  of  Strauss.  Who  shall  follow  Bauer,  or  what  new 
weapons  against  Christianity  the  enemy  may  forge,  we  know 
not ;  but  we  doubt  not  the  future  will  be  as  the  past,  and  that 
the  cries  of  victory,  which  have  so  boastfully  heralded  each 
fresh  attack,  and  aro  now  so  lustily  shouted  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Review  and  kindred  journals,  will  speedily  die  away 
into  the  silence  of  defeat.  “  I  am  the  truth,”  said  Christ ;  4n<l 
he  is  also  ‘‘the  same,  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  forever.” 

It  is  not,  however,  now  our  purpose  to  enter  into  any 
controversial  points,  but  simply  to  give  some  account  of 
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the  books  placed  at  the  head  of  this  Article.  Whatever 
tends  to  make  clear  the  events  of  the  Lord’s  life,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  chronological  order,  to  settle  the  geography,  to 
reconcile  any  seeming  discrepancies  in  the  statements  of 
the  evangelists,  and  to  illuminate  their  narratives  by  the^ 
general  history  of  his  time,  is  valuable,  and  worthy  of  our 
attention.  While  tl/ere  are,  and  perhaps  ever  will  be,  ques¬ 
tions  which  can  be  but  imperfectly  solved,  owing  to  the 
scantiness  of  our  data,  still  each  new  investigation,  rightly 
conducted,  affords  fresh  material  for  future  study ;  and  we 
approach  slowly  but  steadily  to  juster  conclusions  and  more 
definite  results.  It  is  interesting  to  know  also  what  is  doing 
in  this  respect  in  every  part  of  the  church  ;  and  therefore 
we  have  selected  several  works  written  by  Roman  Catholics, 
These  are  the  first  four  mentioned  above,  which,  for  conve¬ 
nience,  we  place  together.  The  remaining  five  are  by' 
members  of  Protestant  churches,  though  occupying  various 
theological  positions,  and  representing  different  critical  ten¬ 
dencies. 

The  author  of  the  voluminous  work  first  mentioned,  Leben 
Jesu,  von  J.  N.  Sepp,  is  a  Professor  of  History  in  the  Royal 
University  of  Munich.  This  is  the  second  edition,  and  is 
but  recently  completed.  The  first  volume,  divided  into 
two  parts,  is  occupied  with  the  chronology  of  the  Lord’s 
life ;  and  with  Uranology,  as  he  terms  it,  or  the  age  of  the 
world,  and  the  time  of  the  great  Jubilee  period  which  is  to 
begin  at  the  consummation  of  its  present  history.  In  this 
part  of  his  book,  as  indeed  everywhere,  Sepp  shows  a  wide 
and  multifarious  reading,  and  multiplies  citations  not  only 
from  the  Fathers,  but  also  from  the  Jewish  Rabbis  and  the 
heathen  philosophers  and  poets.  It  is,  however,  very 
noticeable  that  he  too  often  permits  himself  to  be  turned 
aside  from  his  main  topic,  and  proceeds  to  discuss  at  great 
length  some  merely  subordinate  and  unimportant  point. 
Like  most  German  scholars,  he  has  never  learned  how  to 
blot. 

To  understand,  and  rightly  to  estimate  this  work,  it  is 
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Decessaiy  to  keep  in  mind  the  position  which  its  author 
assigns  to  Christianity,  considered  in  its  relations  to  other 
systems  of  religion.  He  holds  that  heathenism  in  all  itg 
forms  contained  many  elements  of  truth,  and  that  these 
purified  and  explained,  go  far  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the 
scriptures.  In  his  own  words,  heathenism  is  like  a  field 
covered  with  snow ;  but  under  it  is  slumbering  a  rich  world 
of  vegetable  life,  waiting  only  for  the  warm  breath  of  spriog 
to  bud  and  blossom.  All  old  religions  ho  finds  to  be  sym- 
b'olic.  Christ  is  he  in  whom  their  symbols  find  their  expla- 
nation.  In  him  all  the  religious  life  of  antiquity  is  exhausted. 
He  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  history.  If  therefore 
we  would  know  how  much  is  involved  in  Christianity  we 
must  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  study  of  Judaism,  but 
study  the  Messianic  expectations  of  all  nations.  Gatheriag 
up  all  traditions,  we  must  trace  their  relations  to  Christ. 
Thus  Christianity  is  the  total  religion,  illustrated  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  sacred  records,  the  worship,  and  the  history 
of  every  people. 

In  these  general  statements  we  find  little  to  which  we 
object.  Christ  is  the  central  figure  of  all  history.  He  has 
ever  been  the  Desire  of  all  nations  j  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  there  should  be  in  all  the  religious  and  mythological 
systems  of  antiquity  types  and  symbols  of  him.  But  the 
great  point  is  to*  read  them  aright.  Here  is  needed  not 
only  wide  and  accurate  knowledge,  but  sobriety  of  mind; 
and  it  is  in  this  last  particular  that  Sepp  seems  to  us  sig¬ 
nally  to  fail.  He  everywhere  finds  allusions,  analogies,  and 
symbols.  Does  John  Baptist  say  to  the  Jews,  “God  is 
able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham ;  ” 
here  is  the  tradition  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha.  The  eu- 
charist  is  foreshadowed  in  the  heathen  “  mysteries,”  And 
only  through  our  knowledge  of  them  can  we  come  to  a  full 
and  clear  apprehension  of  its  meaning.  In  his  chronological 
system  these  analogies  play  very  important  parts.  Thus  in 
the  three  and  a  half  years  of  the  Lord’s  ministry  he  finds  a 
fulfilment  of  Dan.  xii.  11, 12,  where  mention  is  made  of  the 
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twelve  hundred  and  ninety,  and  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  days ;  for,  counting  from  the  day  of  the  baptism  to  that 
of  the  resurrection,  he  makes  exactly  twelve  hundred  and 
ninety  days,  and  adding  forty-five  days,  or  to  pentecost,  he 
gets  the  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-five  days.  Again,  there 
was  an ‘old  Jewish  tradition  that  the  Messiah  should  be  a 
pilgrim  upon  the  earth  as  long  as  was  Moses,  or  the  space 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  This  number  he  obtains 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  years  of  Christ’s  ministry, 
three  and  a  half,  into  the  number  of  years  of  his  life,  thirty- 
four  and  two  sevenths.  In  his  Uranology  the  same  principle 
rules.  From  the  creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ  he  makes  a 
period  of  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  lunar 
years  to  have  elapsed,  or  four  thousand  one  hundred  and 
ninety-one  solar  years.  The  former  number,  four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty,  he  regards  as  one  fundamental, 
and  to  be  found  in  all  the  ancient  chronological  systems.  ^ 
It  is  the  thread  of  Ariadne  that  leads  us  safely  through  all 
their  mazes.  It  makes  a  holy  and  prophetic  period,  a  great 
year  of  God.  When  Christianity  in  its  present  form  shall 
have  continued  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty 
years  from  Christ’s  birth,  then  a  new  era  will  begin,  another 
great  year  of  God  will  dawn. 

We  have  no  space  to  controvert  or  to  criticise  the  chro¬ 
nological  speculations  of  Sepp.  It  may  be  well,  however, 
to  state  the  results  he  has  reached  in  his  chronology  of  the 
Lord’s  life.  His  birth  was  on  the  25th  of  December  in  the 
year  747  of  Rome,  or  seven  years  earlier  than  the  vulgar 
era.  He  was  baptized  October,  778,  being  nearly  thirty-one 
years  of  age.  In  this  date  of  the  baptism  Sepp  departs 
from  the  current  tradition,  which  puts  it  upon  the  6th  of 
January.  His  death  was  on  the  15th  of  April,  782,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-five,  and  his  ministry  continued  three  and  a 
half  years. 

To  geography  Sepp  devotes  much  less  space  than  to 
chronology,  although  a  visit  which  he  made  to  the  Holy 
Land  in  1845-46,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  sacred 
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sites,  enables  him  to  speak  with  some  confidence.  The 
results  of  this  journey  are  now  in  course  of  publication,  but 
have  not  reached  us.  To  tradition  as  determining  sacred 
localities  he  attaches  little  importance,  except  in  the  cases 
of  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and  Nazareth;  and  complains  that 
most  of  the  Latin  monks  in  Palestine  are  Italians  and  Span¬ 
iards,  from  whom  little  can  be  hoped  in  the  way  of  topo¬ 
graphical  investigation.  We  add  that  he  defends  the  present 
site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  thinks  there  was  but  one  Beth- 
saida,  and  agrees  with  Robinson  in  putting  Capernaum  at 
Khan  Minyeh. 

So  far  as  regard3  the  harmony  of  the  Gospels  and  the 
order  of  events,  we  find  in  Sepp  much  that  is  novel,  but 
little  comparatively  that  is  solid  or  valuable.  Sceptical 
upon  some  points,  he  is  credulous  upon  others.  It  seems 
strange  to  meet  one  at  this  day  who  gives  credence  to  the 
^  fables  in  the  apocryphal  Gospels  respecting  the  youth  of 
the  Virgin  Mary ;  yet  he  gravely  relates  that  there  was  at 
this  time  in  Jerusalem,  under  a  vow  of  temporary  virginity, 
a  holy  circle  of  deaconesses,  who,  under  the  supervision  of 
thd  high  priest,  gave  themselves  to  religious  duties.  In 
this  circle  the  virgin  was  enrolled,  and  was  educated  in 
the  temple,  under  the  special  care  of  Zacharias  the  priest, 
whose  wife  was  a  sister  or  a  cousin  of  her  mother.  As  usual 
Sepp  finds  here  an  analogy  to  the  heathen  custom  of  devot¬ 
ing  the  virgins  to  the  service  of  the  gods.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  Mary  was  at  liberty  to  go  home,  but,  of  her  own 
accord,  took  upon  herself  the  vow  of  perpetual  virginity. 
All  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  he  relates  as  if  it 
were  veritable  history.  But  of  the  fanciful  character  of  his 
mind  we  need  not  seek  further  illustrations.  While  thus 
receiving  much  that  the  Protestant  mind  rejects  as  fabulous 
and  unauthentic,  Sepp  in  some  points  shows  a  decided  ten¬ 
dency  to  scepticism  in  his  interpretations.  We  give  but  a 
single  illustration.  The  Lord’s  word  respecting  J onah  the 
prophet,  that  he  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
whale’s  belly,  are  explained  as  an  allegory^  Jonah  is  the 
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symbol  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  the  fish  the  symbol  of 
Nineveh.  '  To  the  Jews  God  gave  the  commission  to  teach 
the  nations,  but  neglecting  this,  he  punished  them  by 
national  shipwreck,  and  they  were  swallowed  up  by  the 
Assyrians.  After  three  days,  or  three  generations,  they 
were  restored  to  their  own  land.  In  this  figurative  way  is 
the  account  of  Jonah  to  be  taken,  and  as  such  the  Lord 
uses  it,  and  applies  it  to  his  own  mission. 

To  one  able  to  sift  carefully  this  work,  the  large  quantity 
of  material  he  has  gathered  will  yield  much  good  fruit;  but 
to  the  ordinary  reader  it  will  be  but  bewildering  and  almost 
useless. 

The  work  of  Friedlieb,  the  second  in  our  list,  is  very 
unlike  that  of  Sepp.  He  is  Professor  of  Theology  in  Bres¬ 
lau,  and  is  known  to  students  of  the  Gospels  by  his  “  Arch- 
aologie  der  Leidensgeschichte,”  published  at  Bonn  in  1843.- 
As  preliminary  to  the  narrative  of  the  Lord’s  life,  he  discusses 
briefly  the  character  of  the  several  Gospels,  and  the  chrono¬ 
logical  and  other  questions  bearing  upon  his  subject.  These 
discussions  are  marked  by  good  sense,  accurate  statement, 
andfreedom  from  prejudice.  In  his  chronology  he  reaches  the 
following  results.  The  Lord’s  birth  is  put  upon  the  25th  of 
December,  749  of  Rome,  five  years  earlier  than  the  present 
era;  his  baptism,  January  the  Gth,  780;  and  his  death  the 
7th  of  April,  783.  Thus  his  ministry  continued  three  and 
one  fourth*  years,  and  he  was  in  his  thirty-fourth  year  when 
put  to  death.  In  selecting  the  25th  of  December  and  the 
6th  of  J anuary  as  the  days  of  the  nativity  and  baptism,  he 
doubtless  followed  tradition,  for  it  cannot  be  said  that  there 
is  any  other  than  traditional  evidence ;  yet  Friedlieb  is  by 
no  means  inclined  to  receive  such  apocryphal  fables  as  are 
related  by  Sepp.  He  seems  carefully  to  avoid  saying  any¬ 
thing  respecting  the  virgin  and  our  Lord  which  is  merely 
legendary,  or  which  has  not  some  scriptural  basis. 

While  in  some  important  points  we  should  be  forced  to 
disagree  with  him,  we  yet  regard  this  Life  of  our  Lord  by 
Friedlieb  as  a  very  good  and  useful  one.  Indeed  we  ques- 
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tion  whether  there  is  in  English  for  the  general  reader 
anything  so  good.  It  avoids  the  usual  fault  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  extreme  prolixity,  and  is  not  hard  reading  through 
its  excess  of  learning.  We  cannot  accept  his  arrangement, 
placing  the  presentation  of  Jesus  in  the  temple  after  his 
return  from  Egypt;  nor  that  placing  the  election  of  the 
apostles  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  before  the  second 
passover  of  his  ministry.  But  in  the  main  the  arrangement 
is  satisfactory,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  based 
clearly  stated.  Strangely  enough  Friedlieb  places  Machae- 
rus,  where  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned,  in  Galilee,  between 
Tiberias  and  Capernaum. 

The  work  of  Bucher  presents  no  very  new  or  remarkable 
features.  In  his  introduction  of  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  he  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  creation 
and  fall  of  man,  the  character  of  heathenism  and  of  Judaism, 
and  the  work  of  Christ  in  salvation ;  the  discussion  being 
of  course  from  the  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view.  In  his 
arrangement  of  the  events  in  the  Lord’s  life  he  follows  the 
same  order  as  Friedlieb,  and  reaches  the  same  chronological 
results.  Like  him  he  passes  over  in  silence  the  traditional 
history  of  the  virgin.  The  visit  of  the  magi  is  placed  soon 
after  thte  Lord’s  birth,  and  before  the  presentation  in  the 
temple ;  the  star  which  they  saw  was  not  an  ordinary  star, 
nor  a  conjunction  of  planets,  nor  a  comet,  but  a  luminous 
body  created  especially  for  its  end  of  pointing  fhe  way  to 
Jesus.  As  the  murder  of  the  innocents  and  the  flight  into 
Egypt  took  place  immediately  after  the  coming  of  the  magi, 
the  presentation  was  not  till  Jesus  had  returned,  and  his 
parents  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  Galilee.  This  order, 
however,  we  may  remark,  seems  to  us  to  bring  greater 
diflSculties  than  it  removes.  Upon  the  much  disputed  point 
whether  the  Lord  kept  the  paschal  supper  on  the  14th  or 
15th  of  Nisan,  he  defends  the  latter,  and  argues  that  there 
is  no  real  discrepancy  between  the  Synoptists  and  John. 

Of  Patritius  personally  we  know  no  more  than  is  stated 
on  the  title-page  of  his  book,  that  he  is  e  societate  Jesu.  He 
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writes  in  Latin,  and  his  work  is  divided  into  three  books. 
The  first,  qui  est  eiaar/ar/iKo^j  discusses  the  authorship  and 
origin  of  the  several  Gospels ;  the  second,  qui  est  awa\~ 
\cuctik6<:,  gives  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  in  Greek  upon  one 
page  and  in  Latin  upon  the  other,  the  Greek  being  that  of 
the  textus  receptus,  with  Griesbach’s  emendations,  and  the 
Latin  that  of  the  Vulgate;  the  third,  qui  est  i^7]yTjTiK6<if 
cbntains  full  notes  upon  the  various  questions  presented 
by  the  text.  The  whole  extends  to  near  twelve  hundred 
pages,  quarto. 

There  is  in  this  book  a  great  deal  of  patristic  learning. 
For  example,  more  than  one  hundred  pages  are  given  to  an 
examination  of  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers,  down  to  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  respecting  the  time  of  Christ’s  birth  and 
the  length  of  his  life ;  and  at  the  end  these  opinions  are 
summed  up  in  five  very  elaborate  and  useful  tables.  If  his' 
examinations  have  been  thorough  and  his  results  are  accu¬ 
rate  (points  upon  which  we  have  not  sufficiently  examined 
him  to  be  able  to  express  an  opinion),  all  students  of  Gospel 
chronology  are  certainly  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  his 
diligence.  Another  dissertation,  De  genere  Jcsu  Christie 
extends  to  seventy  pages.  In  some  instances,  however, 
the  copiousness  of  treatment  seems  quite  disproportioned 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  as  where  he  gives  fifty 
pages  to  the  discussion  of  questions  respecting  the  magi. 
In  his  chronology  of  the  Lord’s  life,  Patritius  follows  San- 
clemente,  putting  his  birth  in  the  year  749  of  Rome,  and  his 
death  in  782.  To  tradition  in  this  matter  he  pays  no  regard, 
asserting  that  there  has  never  been  any  fixed  opinion  in  the 
church  respecting  the  year  when  Jesus  was  born,  and  that 
the  point  is  wholly  open  to  investigation.  He  holds  fast, 
however,  to  the  25th  of  December  as  the  day  of  the  nativity. 
To  geographical  investigations  he  pays  much  less  attention, 
and  rarely  makes  allusions  or  references  to  the  more  recent 
writers  and  travellers.  We  observe  that  in  a  few  instances 
he  criticises  the  elder  Rosenmiiller ;  but  the  later  commen¬ 
tators  are  not  noticed  at  all,  or  very  briefly. 
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To  one  comparing  this  work,  proceeding  from  the  Romish 
church,  with  those  of  an  earlier  period,  as  for  example  that  of 
Baronius,  there  is  ample  proof  of  progress.  A  more  accurate 
scholarship  has  much  weakened  the  authority  of  tradition  by 
clearly  showing  that  on  very  few  points  has  there  been  any¬ 
thing  like  unanimous  consent.  Few  now  of  her  scholars 
care  to  defend  the  sacred  sites  along  the  Yia  Dolorosa,  or  to 
assert  as  historically  certain  that  Jesus  was  born  on  the  25th 
of  December.  Such  fables  as  that  of  the*  house  of  the  vir¬ 
gin  being  transported  by  angels,  to  Loretto,  which  found  in 
Baronius  a  defender,  and  is  hesitatingly  maintained  in  the 
Kirchen  Lexicon  of  Wetzer  and  Welte,  are  passed  over  by 
him  in  silence ;  and  the  line  of  distinction  between  the 
apocryphal  and  canonical  Gospels  is  in  general  clearly 
drawn.  In  harmonizing  the  several  Gospels  the  writers  of 
this  church  have  always  used  much  freedom,  as  they  have 
not  been  restrained  by  any  rigid  theories  of  inspiration. 

From  Roman  Catholic  we  turn  to  Protestant  authors; 
and  first  to  Ewald.  “  The  History  of  Christ  and  of  His 
Time”  forms  the  fifth  volume  of  his  History  of  Israel.  This 
work  has  all  the  peculiarities  that  mark  the  writings  of  its 
very  learned  and  able  author.  To  those  familiar  with  them 
it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  his  excessive  arrogance,  his 
indifierence  to  the  opinions  of  others,  his  love  of  paradoxes, 
his  contemptuous  and  often  abusive  language  to  all  who 
venture  to  differ  from  him.  These  faults  are  so  glaring  that 
none  can  overlook  them.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  can 
deny  him  a  most  vigorous  and  original  mind,  a  large  and 
sound  scholarship,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Semitic  lan¬ 
guages,  indefatigable  industry,  and  great  firmness  of  purpose. 
Perhaps  the  best  illustrations  of  both  his  moral  and  mental 
character  may  be  found  in  the  pages  of  his  Jahrbuch,  a 
review  written  almost  wholly  by  himself,  in  which  he  pub¬ 
lishes  articles  upon  various  points  relating  to  Biblical 
science,  and  passes  judgment  upon  all  new  works  in  this 
department.  Very  rarely  are  his  decisions  favorable,  or 
his  criticisms  sympathetic  and  appreciative.  Looking  over 
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the  first  nine  numbers  of  the  Jarbuch  we  find  very  few 
instances  in  which  he  speaks  of  any  author  with  praise. 
Most  are  dismissed  with  a  few  sharp,  rough  words. 

Before  we  consider  Ewald’s  “  History  of  Christ  ”  it  is 
indispensable  that  we  understand  the  position  he  assumes 
in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Gospels.  Among  those  who 
would  apply  the  principles,  if  there  be  any  such,  of  subjec¬ 
tive  criticism  to  the  scriptures,  he  is  prominent.  To  say 
nothing  of  his  treatment  of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  he  finds  in  the  Gospels  several  distinct  documents, 
which  he  supposes  himself  able  to  distinguish  and  classify 
according  to  the  time  when  written.  In  his  translation  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  (Gottingen:  1850),  he  marks  out 
to  the  reader’s  eye,  by  printing  in  so  many  varieties  of 
type,  nine  various  recensions  of  the  Gospel  history.  A 
very  brief  outline  of  his  theory,  as  given  in  his  Jahrbiicher 
for  1848-49,  must  suflSce  us. 

At  first  the  sayings  of  the  Lord  were  not  committed  to 
writing  by  the  disciples,  but  their  most  striking  thoughts 
and  expressions  retained  in  the  memory.  For  more  easy 
retention  they  were  arranged  in  groups  of  similar  contents ; 
in  this  grouping  regard  being  had  to  round  numbers,  and 
especially  to  the  number  seven.  Thus  the  seven  parables 
now  found  in  Matthew  xiii.  were  brought  together  and 
arranged  for  more  easy  remembrance.  The  chief  miracles 
and  incidents  of  his  life  were  arranged  in  a  similar  way,  and 
thus  preserved  in  the  memory.  The  first  written  work  was 
one  containing  a  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  events  arranged  chronologically ;  as  the  baptism,  the 
temptation,  the  crucifixion,  and  also  some  of  his  discourses 
with  explanatory  statements.  Not  improbably  this  work 
was  written  by  Philip  the  deacon  and  evangelist.  The 
second  was  a  collection  of  his  teachings  apd  sayings  as  they 
had  been  remembered  by  the  disciples,  and  which  were 
arranged  by  the  unknown  conipiler  as  best  he  could.  Third, 
came  Mark,  whose  work  we  now  have  in  substance,  and 
who  in  its  preparation  made  use  of  the  two  earlier  collec- 
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tions.  The  fourth  was  a  work  narrating  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  events  of  that  history,  and  was  a  revision  of  the  first 
Fifth,  followed  the  present  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  and  to  this 
were  soon  added  three  works  which  Ewald  finds  it  diflScult 
accurately  to  distinguish,  but  of  whose  separate  existence 
he  is  confident;  and  last  of  all  the  present  Gospel  of  Luke. 

If  we  now  ask  upon  what  grounds  this  theory  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  Gospels  rests,  and  by  what  argu¬ 
ments  it  is  supported,  we  get  no  satisfactory  reply.  All 
that  Ewald  says  in  its  support  is  based  upon  some  supposed 
distinctions  of  style  and  manner  in  the  several  narratives  of 
the  evangelists  as  they  now  stand,  and  which,  if  real,  could 
be  more  easily  explained  by  other  suppositions.  Upon  this 
narrow  basis  he  builds  his  great  superstructure,  and  shows 
his  critical  skill  by  piecing  together  his  fanciful  conjectures 
so  as  to  give  the  “airy  nothing”  a  show  of  learned  solidity. 
To  any  one  but  a  German  “  gelehrter  ”  this  would  seem  very 
like  child’s  play,  if  the  sacredness  of  the  subject  should  not 
rather  make  us  call  it  foolhardy  presumption.  How  far 
Ewald  believes  the  words  of  the  Lord :  “  The  Holy  Ghost 
shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your 
remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you;”  or  whether 
he  recognizes  any  degree  of  inspiration  on  the  part  of  the 
evangelists,  or  any  special  providential  care  determining 
what  records  of  the  Lord’s  life  should  be  left  to  the  church, 
we  know  not.  To  one,  however,  who  has  faith  in  the  divine 
Sonship  and  mission  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit  guiding  into  all  truth,  the  simple  narratives  of  the 
evangelists  will  be  now,  as  they  have  been  for  so  many 
centuries,  their  own  sufllicient  evidence ;  and  maintain  their 
historic  credibility  against  all  negative  criticism,  if  it  were 
a  thousandfold  more  acute  than  it  is. 

That  a  Life  of  Christ  written  from  Ewald’&  point  of  view 
must  be  very  unsatisfactory  and  defective,  is  apparent.  He 
holds  himself  at  full  liberty  to  judge  how  much  there  is  of 
fact  in  the  evangelical  narratives,  and  to  separate  the  primi¬ 
tive  kernels  of  truth  from  the  later  additions.  Thus  the 
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very  definite  account  of  the  temptation  as  given  us  by  the 
Synoptists,  the  leading  of  Jesus  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wil¬ 
derness,  and  his  continuance  there  for  forty  days,  exposed 
to  Satanic  assaults,  is  supposed  to  have  so  much  of  a  basis 
of  fact  as  this :  that  some  interval  of  time  elapsed  between 
the  baptism  and  the  ministry  in  Galilee,  and  that  this  was 
naturally  regarded  as  a  period  of  trial  and  preparation.  This 
is  all  that  was  contained  in  the  oldest  and  simplest  version 
of  the  history.  In  the  later  versions  the  desert  was  specially 
mentioned  and  the  wild  beasts,  because  the  place  where 
John  was  baptizing,  and  where  He  was  baptized,  was  near 
the  wilderness ;  and  the  period  of  forty  days  was  assigned, 
because  in  the  Old  Testament  it  was  thought  to  have  some 
typical  reference  to  the  Messiah.  How  completely  are  the 
Gospels  stript  in  this  way  of  all  their  life  and  freshness  and 
power !  Portrayed  by  the  pen  of  one  of  our  negative  critics, 
the  actors  in  the  sacred  history  would  bear  a  relation  to  the 
living,  breathing,  moving  figures  that  diversify  the  pages 
of  the  evangelists,  —  apostles,  priests,  scribes,  pharisees, 
sadducees,  publicans,  kings,  governors,  courtiers,  and  beg¬ 
gars,  —  like  that  which  “  the  boneless,  watery,  pulpy  crea¬ 
tures,”  that  one  has  described  as  inhabiting  Jupiter,  do  to 
the  stoutly-framed,  muscular,  symmetrical  bodies  of  flesh 
and  blood  that  inhabit  the  earth.  Happily  the  sound 
instincts  of  men  crave  something  more  solid  than  ideas ; 
they  need  facts.  To  meet  our  need,  God  has  given  us  in 
the  scriptures  a  record  of  facts,  and  these  we  are  to  hold 
fast.  All  attempts  to  make  facts  the  mere  symbols  or 
moulds  of  ideas,  and  therefore  worthless  when  the  idea  is 
once  possessed,  will  prove  idle.  The  world  wants  no  ideal, 
but  the  historic  Christ ;  the  Christ  of  the  evangelists,  not 
the  Christ  of  the  philosophers. 

Fundamentally  defective  as  Ewald’s  work  is,  it  is  not, 
however,  without  its  value  to  those  who  cah  use  it  rightly. 
The  views  which  he  presents  of  the  relation  of  the  Jews  to 
the  Roman  rule,  the  general  dislike  to  Herod  and  his  family, 
the  wish  of  the  more  conservative  that  Judea  might  be 
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made  a  province,  the  steady  growth  of  Messianic  hopes,  the 
internal  divisions  and  spiritual  weakness  of  Judaism,  are 
very  forcible,  and  help  us  to  understand  the  troubled  and 
stormy  character  of  the  time,  as  reflected  in  the  pages  of 
the  evangelists.  No  writer  ’  has  so  clearly  set  forth  the 
irreconcilable  antagonism  between  the  theocratic  spirit  of 
Judea  and  the  despotic  spirit  of  Rome;  the  Jew  deeming 
himself  the  elect  of  God,  and  therefore  head  of  the  nations ; 
the  Roman  resistless  in  military  prowess,  and  actual  con¬ 
queror  of  the  world.  Upon  many  points,  also,  more  directly 
connected  with  the  Lord’s  ministry,  hjs  observations  are 
both  just  and  sagacious.  Into  questions  of  chronology  and 
geography  he  does  not  enter  with  any  fulness.  The  Lord’s 
birth,  he  thinks,  was  not  later  than  in  74G  of  Rome,  or  eight 
years  earlier  than  our  era.  Luke’s  expression  that  he  was 
about  thirty  when  ho  began  his  ministry,  is  to  be  taken  in 
a  large  sense,  as  he  was,  in  fact,  some  years  older.  His 
death  took  place  in  786,  thus  making  his  life  about  forty 
years.  Ewald,  however,  does  not  give  them  as  exact,  but 
only  as  proximate  results.  He  interprets  the  passage,  “This 
taxing  was  first  made  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria” 
(Luke  ii.  2),  as  meaning  that  it  was  made  before  he  was 
governor.  He  thinks  that  the  Lord  did  not  eat  the  true 
paschal  supper,  but  anticipated  it.  Capernaum,  he  identi¬ 
fies  with  Tell  Hum,  and  finds  two  Bethsaidas  mentioned  by 
the  evangelists.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  mere 
traditions,  however  venerable,  find  no  favor  in  his  eyes. 

The  Life  of  Jesus,  by  Hase,  is  a  well-known  work,  of 
which  that  before  us  is  the  fourth  edition.  It  aims  to  be, 
as  the  author  tells  us  in  his  first  preface,  a  purely  learned 
and  scientific  biography.  The  learning,  at  least  so  far  as  it 
is  shown  by  very  full  references  to  all  that  other  men  have 
written  upon  the  subject, is  ample,  and  will  not  be  questioned; 
but  what  are  ^e  to  understand  by  its  scientific  character? 
Science  and  scientific  are,  as  most  know,  very  favorite 
words  among  the  Germans.  No  book  on  any  subject  has 
any  value  unless  it  is  scientific.  Not  only  their  philosophy, 
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and  their  history,  and  their  criticism,  but  also  their  theol¬ 
ogy,  must  be  scientific,  or  they  are  nothing.  But  what  does 
the  term  mean,  as  applied  to  the  life  of  our  Lord  ?  Plainly 
all  that  science  can  demand  of  us  here  is  to  find  and  embody 
the  true  meaning  of  the  evangelical  records.  •  If  they  affirm 
that  Jesus  was  “  the  Word  made  flesh”  for  the  salvation  of 
men,  we  must  take  this  as  our  starting-point,  and  judge 
them  throughout  in  conformity  with  this  fundamental  fact. 
If  they  are  consistent  with  this,  if  his  life,  as  portrayed  in 
them,  is  in  harmony  with  its  assumed  supernatural  condi¬ 
tions,  they  are  scientific  in  the  true  sense,  and  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  the  term  “  science  ”  as  applied  to  them  has 
any  meaning. 

Hase,  however,  understands  the  matter  difierently.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  the  faith  of  Christendom,  that  in  Christ  God 
became  man,  avails  in  science  only  as  an  idea  by  which  the 
facts  of  his  life  are  to  be  measured,  and  therefore  the  aim 
of  science  is  to  set  aside  this  presupposition  of  faith.  This 
means,  if  we  rightly  apprehend  him,  that,  in  order  to  a  sci¬ 
entific  examination  of  the  Gospels,  we  must  first  wholly  dis¬ 
miss  from  our  minds  that  interpretation  which  the  faith  of 
Christendom  has  for  so  many  centuries  put  upon  them,  and, 
instead  of  regarding  them  as  a  history  of  Jesus,  the  God- 
man,  must  assume  that  he  was  simple  man,  and  interpret 
them  froni  this  point  of  view.  He  tells  us  that  the  life 
of  Jesus  must  be  regarded  as  “  a  purely  human  life,”  or  it 
cannot  come  at  all  within  the  scope  of  historical  investiga¬ 
tion.  That  Jesus  was  very  man,  and  that  therefore  his  life 
was  a  human  life,  we  admit  and  believe.  It  is  expressly 
taught  us  by  the  apostle :  “  For  verily  he  took  not  on  him 
the  nature  of  angels,  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abra¬ 
ham  :  therefore  in  all  things  it  behoved  him  to  be  made  like 
unto  his  brethren.”  The  Word,  made  flesh,  came  under  the 
common  conditions  of  humanity,  even  “  to  be  tempted  in  all 
points,  like  as  we  are.”  But  does  this  community  of  nature 
imply  that  he  was  man  only  ?  Was  it  impossible  that  the 
Son  of  God  could  become  very  man  ?  So  we  understand 
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Hase  to  affirm.  A  purely  human  life,  according  to  him, 
involves  that  Jesus  should  enter  into  being  like  other  men, 
be  begotten  of  an  earthly  father,  and  share  in  all  the  com¬ 
mon  experiences  of  the  race.  But  how  was  it  with  sin? 
Was  he  sinless?  This,  Hase,  though  with  considerable 
hesitation,  admits,  and  attempts  to  explain,  by  saying  that 
religious  genius,  like  artistic,  comes  by  birth ;  and  that  the 
humanity  of  Jesus,  like  that  of  Adam  at  his  creation,  was 
pure,  and  he  preserved  it  pure.  This,  however,  is  no 
explanation  of  the  difficulty.  The  fact  remains  that  here 
was  one  “without  sin.”  If  this  can  be  said  of  no  one  else 
of  the  human  race,  how  was  his  life  a  purely  human  one? 
It  was  certainly  peculiar;  was  it  not  also  supernatural? 
He  was  man;  was  he  not  also  something  more  than  man? 
This  the  church  has  always  affirmed,  and  to  deny  it  is  to 
make  the  statements  of  the  evangelists  both  unintelligible 
and  contradictory.  Into  any  dogmatic  questions  it  is  not 
our  purpose  to  enter.  We  wish  merely  to  show  what  the 
so-called  scientific  method  of  treating  the  gospel  demands. 
We  are  to  begin  with  the  assumption  that  Jesus  was  merely 
man,  and  to  interpret  all  the  statements  of  the  evangelists 
in  accordance  with  this  assumption.  Of  course  we  enter  at 
once  into  a  labyrinth  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  except 
by  the  expedient  of  denying  the  historic  accuracy  of  their 
narratives.  We  must  pare  down  here  and  lop  off  there  in 
order  to  bring  our  ideal  Christ  into  a  forced  likeness  with 
the  real.  Granting,  on  the  other  hand,  what  the  evangelists 
everywhere  assume,  the  reality  of  the  incarnation,  and  this 
we  affirm  to  be  the  only  scientific  method  of  dealing  with 
their  histories,  all  is  plain.  His  life  is  consistent  in  all  its 
features  throughout ;  a  life  truly  divine  and  truly  human, 
because  he  is  very  God  and  very  man.  Denying  this  funda¬ 
mental  fact,  no  acuteness,  no  eloquence,  and  no  sophistry  can 
make  the  Gospels  other  than  discrepant  and  unintelligible. 

To  us,  we  confess,  there  seems  very  little  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  Hase  and  Strauss.  The  latter  openly  denies  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  miracle.  Of  course  the  gospel  affirms  them,  the 
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gospel,  then,  is  false,  and  this  ends  the  matter.  “Jesus,”  says 
Strauss,  “  was  a  mere  man,  the  son  of  Joseph  ;  he  wrought 
no  miracles ;  he  did  not  rise  from  the  dead,  nor  ascend  into 
heaven.”  “Jesus,”  says  Hase,  “was  the  son  of  Joseph, 
but  he  did  work  miracles;  he  did  rise  from  the  dead.” 
Whither  he  went  after  his  resurrection  he  declines  to  say. 
Now  we  are  safe  in  saying,  that  of  the  disciples  of  unbelief 
whom  the  two  may  gather  around  them,  the  great  body 
will  go  with  Strauss.  Hase  stands  in  that  half-doubting, 
half-believing  position,  in  which  no  man  stands  safely,  or 
will  stand  long.  We  cannot  find  firm  footing  midway  upon 
a  hillside ;  we  must  go  up  to  the  top  or  descend  to  the 
bottom.  This  he  himself  feels,  and  complains,  in  the  preface 
to  the  last  edition,  that  in  this  half-way  attitude  he  finds  no 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  friends.  Still,  he  congratulates 
himself  that  a  German  pastor  had  been  led  by  this  book  into 
a  freer  study  of  the  Lord’s  life  and  character,  and  hopes 
that,  with  God’s  blessing,  it  may  serve  also  to  restrain  the 
arbitrary  wilfulness  of  some.  Why  he  should  expect  that 
his  readers  will  be  bound  by  the  shadowy  lines  which  he  has 
drawn  between  the  fabulous  and  the  historic  in  the  evan¬ 
gelists,  and  dare  to  go  no  further  than  he  has  done  in  scep¬ 
ticism,  we  do  not  understand. 

As  compared  with  Ewald,  Hase  seems  far  inferior  in 
depth  and  earnestness  of  character.  He  makes  the  impres¬ 
sion  upon  us,  both  in  this  work  and  in  his  Church  History, 
of  a  very  skilful  rhetorician,  a  master  of  style,  and  able  to 
use  his  materials  in  the  most  effective  way,  but  without 
strong  moral  convictions,  and  of  a  shallow  spiritual  nature. 
There  is  something,  difficult  to  express,  but  jarring  and 
repellant  in  the  whole  tone  of  his  writings,  and  especially 
in  the  book  before  us ;  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  he 
looks  upon  Jesus  rather  as  a  good  literary  hero,  than  as  his 
Saviour  from  sin  and  death. 

The  translation  of  this  Life  of  Jesus,  by  Mr.  Clarke,^  we 

'  Life  of  Jesus.  Translated  from  the  German  of  the  third  and  fourth  im¬ 
proved  edition  by  James  Freeman  Clarke.  Boston:  1860. 

VoL.  XXII.  No.  86.  25  ^ 
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have  not  examined  at  length.  It  seems  to  he  faithful,  but 
can  hardly  be  called  elegant.  The  translator  has  omitted 
the  literary  references  which  follow  the  several  sections  in 
the  original,  and  which,  in  our  judgment,  constitute  its 
chief  value,  although  he  gives  at  the  end  a  list  of  books 
sufficiently  full  for  most  purposes.  We  regret  the  transla¬ 
tion,  for  the  book  satisfies  no  one,  and  establishes  nothing, 
and  its  tendency  must  be  to  suggest  doubts  to  the  believing, 
and  to  make  sceptics  still  more  sceptical. 

The  work  of  Lichtenstein  is  in  its  spirit,  as  well  as  in  its 
arrangement  and  purpose,  very  unlike  that  of  Hase.  It  shows 
on  every  page  that  its  author  is  one  who  believes  in  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Gospels,  and  has  no  disposition  to  resolve 
all  supernatural  statements  into  holy  legends.  His  work  is 
designed  especially  for  clergymen,  to  aid  them  to  give  to 
their  congregations  a  connected  and  consistent  account  of 
the  Lord’s  life.  To  this  end  it  is  well  adapted.  Points  of 
a  theological  character  are  passed  by  as  foreign  to  its  pur¬ 
pose,  and  much  attention  is  given  to  the  right  arrangement 
of  events.  In  the  beginning  is  a  chronological  outline  of 
the  history  compiled  from  the  several  Gospels,  and  with 
numerical  references  to  the  annotations  or  notes  which 
make  up  the  body  of  the  book.  In  his  chronology  he  agrees 
substantially  with  Friedlieb.  The  Lord’s  birth  is  put  in 
July  or  December,  he  thinks  the  former  more  probable,  in 
749  of  Rome;  his  baptism  in  December,  779,  or  January, 
780;  his  death  upon  the  7th  of  April,  783.  His  ministry 
continued  a  little  more  than  three  years.  The  unnamed 
and  much  disputed  feast  mentioned  John  v.  1,  he  regards 
as  a  feast  of  tabernacles.  It  is  in  connection  with  this 
feast  that  he  presents  a  new  view  respecting  the  Lord’s 
ministry.  It  is  generally  agreed  among  harmonists  that 
Jesus  ceased  to  baptize  and  left  the  province  of  Judea  in 
November  or  December  following  his  first  passover.  Lich¬ 
tenstein  supposes  that  the  whole  period  elapsing  between 
his  departure  and  this  feast,  a  period  of  not  less  than  nine 
or  ten  months,  was  spent  by  him  in  retirement,  as  not  till 
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the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist  did  he  begin  his  work  in 
Galilee,  thus  making  his  public  life  to  have  embraced,  in 
fact,  but  little  more  than  two  years.  This  long  interval  of 
inaction  is  intrinsically  improbable ;  and  we  do  not  think  that 
his  arguments,  showing  the  feast  to  be  that  of  tabernacles, 
are  by  any  means  convincing.  We  are  still  inclined  to  hold 
the  early  opinion  that  it  was  a  passover,  and  that  the  min¬ 
istry  in  Galilee  began  immediately  after  it. 

In  many  points  Lichtenstein  follows  in  the  footsteps  of 
Dr.  Hofmann,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Erlangen,  a  man 
whose  views  are  often  original  and  profound,  and  who 
seems  to  have  exerted  a  strong  influence  upon  the  minds 
of  his  students.  At  the  beginning  of  his  book  he  places  a 
lecture  of  Hofmann’s  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  seve¬ 
ral  evangelists,  which  contains  some  valuable  suggestions. 
He  gives  also  at  the  end  another  lecture  of  the  same  critic 
upon  the  order  followed  by  Luke,  with  special  reference  to 
the  point  whether  this  order  is  chronological.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  reached  is,  that  the  promise  of  Luke  to  “write  in 
order  ”  means  to  write  a  connected  historical  account,  and 
not  that  every  event  shall  be  narrated  in  the  exact  order  of 
its  occurrence.  Both  agree  that  the  Lord  ate  the  paschal 
supper  at  the  appointed  time,  and  that  there  is  no  discrep¬ 
ancy  between  the  Synoptists  and  John.  Lichtenstein  de¬ 
votes  considerable  space  to  the  question :  Who  were  the 
brethren  of  the  Lord?  and  maintains  that  they  were  the 
children  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  his  own  brothers  and 
sisters.  The  genealogy  given  by  Luke  is  that  of  Mary. 

We  can  commend  this  book  to  all  who  wish  to  examine 
our  Lord’s  life  in  its  critical  aspects  as  well  worthy  of 
perusal.  The  discussions  are  uniformly  conducted  with 
ability,  good  sense,  and  fairness,  and  with  competent  learn¬ 
ing.  The  article  “Jesus  ”  in  Herzog’s  Real  Encykloplidie  is 
by  this  author. 

The  work  of  Ebrard,  though  entitled  a  Compendium  for 
clergymen  and  students,  has  a  decided  polemic  cast,  and  is 
an  answer  to  the  attacks  of  Strauss,  Bauer,  and  others. 
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This  second  edition  is  much  altered  from  the  first,  in  order 
to  meet  the  new  forms  of  error  which  had  in  the  interval 
become  prominent.  The  author  observes  in  his  preface 
(1850)  that,  in  the  seven  years  preceding,  the  negative 
criticism  had  very  much  changed  in  character.  Then  the 
mythical  hypothesis  of  Strauss  was  its  last  product;  but 
this  was  antiquated,  and  now  almost  forgotten.  The  latest 
novelty  was  the  hypothesis  of  F.  Bauer  and  the  Tubingen 
school,  and  this  had  cast  all  earlier  ones  into  the  shade. 
He  therefore  finds  it  necessary  to  notice  this  in  considerable 
detail,  though  still  devoting  much  space  to  Strauss  and 
Bruno  Bauer. 

In  his  introduction  Ebrard  gives  an  outline  of  the  history 
of  modern  criticism,  dividing  it  into  four  periods,  and  enu¬ 
merating  the  chief  writers  of  each  period ;  but  this  we  must 
pass  by.  Nor  can  we  dwell  upon  the  distinction  which  he 
takes  between  chronology  and  akoluthie ;  or  follow  him  in 
his  examination  how  far  the  evangelists  observe  the  order 
of  time  in  their  narratives.  A  careful  comparison  of  the 
connecting  particles  and  phrases  used  by  them,  as  he  has 
gathered  them  in  his  tables,  shows  very  plainly  that  most 
of  these  are  indefinite,  and  mark  no  immediate  sequence. 
This  part  of  the  book  is  worthy  of  careful  examination.  But 
in  the  application  of  his  principles  to  the  history  we  can¬ 
not  think  Ebrard  wholly  successful.  There  are  not  a  few  in¬ 
stances  in  the  Gospels  in  which  we  cannot  determine  merely 
from  tho  connecting  particles  or  phrases  how  closely  one 
event  followed  another,  but  must  determine  it  by  the  scope 
of  the  narrative  ;  and  here  the  exegetical  tact  of  the  critic  is 
brought  into  play.  In  this  tact  Ebrard  by  no  means  excels ; 
and  his  general  arrangement  is  open  to  grave  objections. 
We  give  his  chronology  of  the  Lord’s  ministry,  and  its 
divisions.  The  first  year  of  Tiberius,  in  which,  according 
to  Luke,  the  Baptist  began  his  labors,  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  time  of  his  colleagueship  with  Augustus,  but  from 
the  death  of  the  latter,  when  he  became  sole  emperor.  This 
was  the  year  from  August,  781,  to  August,  782,  of  Rome. 
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Toward  the  end  of  this  year  Jesus  was  baptized.  The  first 
passover  following  was  that  of  783,  when  he  appeared  pub¬ 
licly  in  Jerusalem  and  purified  the  temple.  The  summer 
of  that  year  he  spent  in  Judea,  baptizing;  in  the  autumn 
he  goes  into  Galilee,  and  there  begins  his  work.  This  work 
continued  two  years,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  periods. 
In  the  first  of  these,  J esus  appeared  especially  as  a  Eabbi, 
or  teacher,  announcing  the  approach  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  warning  the  people  to  repent.  It  was  at  the 
end  of  this  period  that  he  chose  his  apostles  and  spake  the 
Sermon  upon  the  Mount ;  a  sort  of  summary  and,  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  all  his  teachings  up  to  this  time.  In  the  second 
of  these  periods  bis  labors  have  a  more  systematic  and 
aggressive  character.  He  organizes  his  disciples,  and  sends 
forth  the  twelve,  and  in  every  way  presses  the  kingdom  of 
God  upon  the  people.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  trans¬ 
figuration  may  be  placed.  To  this  still  another  period  may 
be  added,  extending  from  the  transfiguration  to  the  last 
passover,  in  which  the  Lord,  withdrawing  from  the  public 
at  large,  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  instruction  of  the 
disciples.  His  death  was  at  the  passover  of  786. 

As  Ebrard  places  the  Lord’s  birth  in  747  of  Rome,  he  was 
thus  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  thirty-four  or  thirty- 
five  years  old.  But  this  is  doing  violence  to  the  statement 
of  Luke,  that  ho  was  about  “  thirty  years  of  age ;  ”  as  his 
general  use  of  language  does  not  permit  us  to  interpret 
thirty  ”  as  a  round  number,  which  may  embrace  five  years 
more  or  less.  Nor  is  the  order  of  the  ministry  in  Galilee 
satisfactory ;  since  it  fails  to  exhibit  that  progress  in  the 
Lord’s  teachings  and  works  which  must  have  taken  place. 
We  cannot  well  believe  that  the  teaching  in  parables  could 
have  come  early  in  his  ministry,  and  before  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  Plainly  they  were  not  spoken  till  he  had 
chosen  the  twelve  to  whom  it  was  especially  “given  to 
know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  Nor  can 
we  believe  that  at  the  outset  of  his  work  the  Pharisees 
accused  him  of  being  in  a  league  with  the  prince  of  the 
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devils.  This  marks  a  later  period,  when  their  anger  against 
him  had  been  aroused  by  his  great  popularity,  and  by  his 
sharp  rebukes.  Making  the  feast  mentioned  John  v.  1,  to 
be  a  ftast  of  tabernacles,  between  it  and  the  feast  of  tab¬ 
ernacles  of  the  following  year,  he  finds  no  events  to  be 
narrated,  but  the  sending  of  the  twelve  and  the  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the 
evangelists  should  thus  pass  over  in  almost  total  silence  so 
long  a  period,  and  one  in  which  Jesus  must  have  been  very 
active.  That  the  labors  of  the  Lord  had  several  distinct 
stages,  and  that  these  may  be  clearly  marked,  we  do  not 
question,  but  the  distinctions  of  Ebrard  fail  to  set  them 
forth  with  clearness. 

The  last  portion  of  this  work  is  given  to  an  examination 
of  various  critical  theories,  having  reference  first  to  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  evangelical  history,  and  second  to  criticism  of 
the  evangelical  writings.  Here  many  points  are  discussed 
with  vigor  and  acuteness ;  but  except  one  is  specially  called 
upon  to  enter  into  these  controversies,  the  whole  is  very 
tiresome  reading.  It  is  well  known  that  every  learned  Ger¬ 
man  must  have  his  special  “  Richtung,”  and  since  the  great 
minds  that  can  advance  anything  both  new  and  true  are 
very  rare,  most  must  content  themselves  with  some  startling 
paradox,  or  some  assertion  or  theory  so  audaciously  false 
that  it  forces  itself  upon  our  attention.  If  the  German 
theological  world  has  nothing  more  important  to  do  than 
to  read  Strauss  and  the  Bauers,  and  write  elaborate  answers 
to  their  objections,  then  let  it  multiply  books ;  but  let  us 
not  forget  that  a  church  filled  with  the  life  and  power  of 
Christ  is  the  only  answer  that  will  stop  the  mouths  of  these 
gainsaying  men.  An  evil  and  adulterous  generation  wants 
proof,  present  and  actual,  that  Jesus  is  the  Living  One,  and 
that  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  is  given  into  his  hands, 
and  it  never  will  be  content  with  critical  theories.  Let  the 
church  be  his  body,  the  habitation  of  God,  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  and  the  light  of  the  world  ;  let  it  show  forth  his  power 
in  mighty  acts,  his  holiness  in  holy  living,  and  all  these 
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questions  respecting  the  authenticity,  the  inspiration,  the 
credibility  of  the  Gospel  history,  vanish  forever.  The 
very  importance  which  we  attach  to  these  transient  schools 
of  negative  criticism,  shows  the  absence  of  those  positive 
elements  of  faith  and  hope  and  courage,  by  which  alone  we 
can  successfully  meet  our  scoffing  age. 

To  those,  however,  who  are  disposed  to  enter  into  these 
questions,  this  part  of  Ebrard’s  book  will  be  valuable.  ‘As 
a  polemic,  he  scorns  no  weapon  that  he  can  use,  or  finds  at 
hand;  and  opposes  his  antagonists,  not  only  with  solid 
learning  and  strong  argument,  but  also  wijh  wit  and  sarcasm 
and  ridicule.  Perhaps  he  uses  the  latter  a  little  too  often, 
and  thus  mars  the  impression  which  he  would  otherwise 
make.  It  is  but  rarely  that  a  fool  can  be  answered  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  folly,  even  if,  as  in  this  case,  the  provocation  is 
great.  A  little  coarseness,  however,  can  well  be  forgiven 
in  one  who  battles  in  so  good  a  cause,  and  with  such  evi¬ 
dent  sincerity  and  zeal. 

The  last  book  on  our  list  is  that  of  Hofmann :  The  Life  of 
Jesus  according  to  the  apocryphal  Gospels.  Its  object  is 
to  gather  up  all  in  these  Gospels  relating  to  him,  and  fusing 
together  the  various  statements,  give  a  chronological  and 
connected  outline  of  events.  Sometimes  he  quotes  from 
them  literally,  at  others  gives  only  the  substance  of  their 
accounts.  All  along  he  shows  the  relation  between  them 
and  the  canonical  narratives ;  and  in  very  copious  annota¬ 
tions  explains  and  illustrates  the  text  by  references  to  later 
traditions  and  to  the  Fathers.  Thus  many  points  important 
to  the  understanding  of  Gospel  history  are  made  plainer, 
especially  those  connected  with  the  birth  and  infancy  of 
Jesus.  The  work  is  laboriously  and  carefully  prepared, 
and  brings  together  a  great  mass  of  information  from 
sources  not  readily  accessible  to  scholars  in  this  country. 
To  one  desirous  of  knowing  what  fables  early  began  to  get 
currency  respecting  the  Lord,  some  of  which  are  constantly 
reappearing  in  the  patristic  writings,  and  even  now  find  a 
semi-belief  in  not  a  few  portions  of  Christendom,  the  book 
will  be  very  useful. 
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We  observe  that  in  some  instances  Hofmann  is  disposed 
to  accept  traditional  statements,  even  when  they  seem  at 
*  variance  with  the  statements  of  the  evangelists.  One  case 
of  this  kind  occurs  when  speaking  of  the  appearance  of 
Jesus,  after  his  resurrection,  upon  the  mountain  in  Galilee. 
The  language  of  Matthew  (xxviii.  IG),  “  Then  tho  eleven 
disciples  went  away  into  Galilee,  into  a  mountain  where 
Jesus  had  appointed  them,”  he  thinks  may  better  be  trans- 
lated,  “  They  went  up  on  Galilee,  the  mountain,”  etc.  This  , 
mount  of  Galilee  was,  according  to  tradition,  the  northern 
summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  thither  the  eleven  went. 
Aside,  however,  from  the  diflSculty  of  thus  interpreting 
Matthew,  the  tradition  is  not  well  confirmed. 

Besides  the  light  which  the  apocryphal  Gospels  throw 
upon  the  canonical,  the  comparison  between  them,  must,  to 
any  impartial  mind,  go  far  to  show  that  the  evangelists  were 
men  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  contrast  is 
marvellous.  Let  us  compare  the  infancy  of  Jesus  as  it 
appears  in  the  two  accounts.  The  evangelists  say  simply 
that  he  was  circumcised  and  presented  in  the  temple  as  the 
law  prescribed ;  he  was  worshipped  by  the  magi ;  he  was 
taken  to  Egypt,  and  thence  to  Nazareth.  Of  his  life  at 
Nazareth  it  is  simply  said :  “  And  the  child  grew,  and  waxed 
strong  in  spirit,  filled  with  wisdom ;  and  the  grace  of  God 
was  upon  him.”  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  visits  Jerusalem, 
and  there  takes  the  place  of  a  pupil  “  sitting  in  the  midst  of 
the  doctors,  both  hearing  them  and  asking  them  questions.” 
Returning  to  Nazareth,  he  was  subject  unto  his  parents,  and 
“  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God 
and  man.”  This  is  all  we  are  told  of  him  till  he  began  his 
public  labors.  What  wise  silence,  what  holy  reserve  is  here  I 
Aside  from  the  supernatural  circumstances  attending  his 
birth,  his  infancy,  to  human  eye,  is  like  that  of  other  children, 
his  youth  like  tho  youth  of  other  men.  He  exercised  no 
miraculous  powers ;  he  did  not,  so  far  as  wo  can  judge, 
assume  at  all  tho  oflSce  of  a  teacher,  nor  did  his  nearest 
acquaintances  suspect  what  gifts  of  wisdom,  knowledge, 
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and  eloquence  were  hidden  in  him,  or  they  would  not  have 
manifested  so  much  astonishment  as  they  did  when  he 
began  to  teach  in  public.  He  doubtless  followed  Joseph’s 
occupation,  and  to  his  neighbors  appeared  as  a  God-fearing, 
pious,  obedient,  industrious  youth.  Not  till  he  was  anointed 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  after  his  baptism  by  John,  did  the 
higher  elements  of  his  character  come  into  manifestation. 
Then  all  saw  in  him  the  truth  and 'power  of  God. 

Turning  to  the  apocryphal  books,  into  what  a  different 
atmosphere  do  we  enter.  Here  all  is  miraculous.  Passing 
by  all  that  precedes  the  flight  into  Egypt,  what  marvels 
meet  us  daily  on  every  side.  As  they  journey,  they  seek 
repose  in  a  cave.  Many  dragons  suddenly  appear,  but 
Jesus  leaps  down  from  his  mother’s  bosom,  and  they  wor¬ 
ship  him.  Lions  and  other  wild  beasts  go  before  him  to  ' 
point  out  the  way.  Being  hungry  and  thirsty  he  commands 
a  palm-tree  to  bend  down  its  boughs  laden  with  fruit,  and  a 
fountain  to  spring  forth  at  its  root.  As  he  enters  Egypt 
all  the  idols  fall  down  in  the  temples,  and  he  heals  the  son 
of  a  priest  possessed  with  devils.  Almost  every  day  he 
works  some  wonder, healing  now  the  sick  and  leprous;  now 
setting  free  the  enchanted,  and  frightening  robbers ;  now 
causing  water  to  flow  from  the  ground  in  which  his  coat 
might  be  washed,  and  changing  drops  of  sweat  into  balsam. 
After  the  return  from  Egypt,  he  Avent  to  Bethlehem,  and 
his  mother  heals  sick  children  by  sprinkling  them  with  the 
water  in  Avhich  he  had  been  Avashed,  and  in  the  same  way 
cures  the  leprosy.  A  portion  of  his  garment  made  into  a 
tunic  preserves  a  boy  from  burning  and  from  droAAming.  One 
is  healed  by  lying  in  his  bed;  Judas  Iscariot  is  delivered 
from  the  poAver  of  the  devil ;  sparroAvs  are  made  of  clay, 
which  fly  away  singing;  dead  children  are  brought  back  to 
life  ;  garments  are  dyed  of  such  colors  as  the  dyer  wishes ; 
Joseph’s  poor  carpenter  work  is  made  perfect;  a  single 
kernel  of  Avheat  produces  enough  for  all  the  poor  of  the 
place.  Of  this  unmeaning,  or  trivial,  or  extravagant  char¬ 
acter  are  the  miracles  of  the  boy  Jesus,  as  found  in  these 
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books.  Those  which  impute  to  him  anger  and  malice,  as 
some  do,  we  purposely  omit. 

How  shall  this  contrast  be  explained  ?  Why  is  it  that, 
acTjording  to  the  evangelists,  the  Lord  put  forth  no  act  of 
miraculous  power  till  his  ministry  began?  Why  did  not, 
in  their  narratives,  these  supernatural  signs  distinguish  his 
infancy  and  youth  ?  Men  adapting  themselves  to  the  taste 
of  their  times,  or  guided  by  their  own  sense  of  what  was 
fitting,  would  never  have  consigned  to  utter  silence  these 
long  years  of  childhood  and  youth.  They  would  have 
found  wonders  all  along  the  pathway  of  so  wonderful  a 
being.  How  much  is  there  that  we  desire  to  know  of  that 
early  life,  not  to  minister  to  an  idle  curiosity,  but  to  bring 
him  more  clearly  and  fully  before  us.  The  silence  of  the 
evangelists  can  be  explained  only  by  the  fact  that  they 
wrote,  not  out  of  their  own  hearts,  but  under  the  direction 
of  God.  All  that  can  cast  light  upon  the  work  of  Christ  in 
our  redemption  is  written  for  our  instruction;  and  more 
than  this  we  need  not  to  know. 

We  regret  that  the  account  given  of  the  books  before  us 
is  necessarily  so  brief ;  but  it  nevertheless  shows  that  we 
have  much  reason  to  be  thankful  to  the  Christian  scholars 
of  Germany  for  the  zeal  and  industry  with  which  they  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  gospel  narratives. 
Even  the  most  sceptical  and  hypercritical  have  done  some- 
thiilg  to  advance  our  knowledge ;  at  least  they  have  pro¬ 
voked  investigations  which  have  added  new  defences  tO  the 
points  assailed.  So  far  as  accurate  and  profound  learning, 
great  acuteness,  and,  on  the  part  of  many,  we  may  add,  truly 
devout  and  Christian  feeling,  can  fit  them  to  portray  cor¬ 
rectly  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord,  they  have  done  it  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Yet  we  confess  that  we  are  waiting  for  something 
better  than  they  have  yet  given  us.  Breathing  continually 
such  an  atmosphere  of  unbelief  as  surrounds  them  they 
become  infected  unawares.  Ever  listening  to  sceptical 
doubts  and  criticisms,  it  is  very  hard  to  have  a  hearty, 
simple,  childlike  faith.  A  feeling  of  distrust  mingles  itself. 
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perhaps  often  unconsciously,  with  their  apologetics,  and 
manifests  itself  in  the  haste  with  which  they  not  unfre- 
quently  yield  some  contested  point  to  a  very  weak  assailant, 
and  the  alarm  that  seizes  them  at  every  new  phase  of  infidel 
criticism.  In  no  other  country  than  Germany  would  a  book 
like  that  of  Strauss  have  filled  the  church  with  terror,  as  if 
the  eternal  foundations  were  sliding  from  beneath  her  feet. 

We  may  here  allude  also  to  another  point,  the  pride  of 
literary  reputation,  which  characterizes  so  many  of  the  best 
German  writers,  even  upon  theological  subjects.  In  too 
many  instances  it  seems  as  if  the  author  had  chosen  his 
subject  as  a  mere  stalking-horse  by  which  to  approach  the 
public,  or  a  pedestal  on  which  he  may  stand  while  displaying 
his  learning  and  acumen.  And  in  cases  where  we  have  no 
reason  to  suspect  this,  the  consciousness  of  authorship  in 
many  ways  peeps  out,  challenging  the  sympathy  or  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  reader.  This,  always  ofiensive,  is  never  more 
so  than  in  a  life  of  our  Lord,  or  in  commentaries  upon  his 
words.  A  sad,  though  doubtless  unwitting,  instance  of  this 
is  seen  in  Stier,  who  while  unfolding  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
and  ofttimes  with  rare  depth  and  felicity,  cannot  help  show¬ 
ing  repeatedly  his  petty  mortification  that  some  of  his  fellow 
critics  should  think  his  labors  unworthy  of  mention.  Not 
a  little  of  this  is  seen  also  in  Sepp.  Of  the  egotism  of 
Ewald  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  since  it  is  inwrought  into 
the  whole  'character  of  the  man.  Upon  such  sacred  ground 
and  in  such  a  Presence  let  not  the  writer  intrude  himself 
upon  our  notice.  Let  those  who  seek  a  literary  reputation 
seek  it  in  legitimate  fields,  and  let  those  only  who  can  imitate 
the  reticence  of  the  evangelists  engage  in  these  high  themes. 

It  is  a  matter  of  Christian  congratulation  that  in  regard 
to  the  main  features  of  the  life  of  Christ  upon  earth  we  are 
gradually  arriving  at  more  sure  and  definite  results.  The 
years  of  his  birth  and  death  are  not  yet,  indeed,  beyond  dis¬ 
pute  ;  but  there  is  general  agreement  among  chronologists 
that  the  former  must  be  placed  a  little  before  the  death  of 
Herod,  in  the  year  750  of  Rome,  and  the  latter  about  thirty- 
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threo  5’^ears  later.  We  cannot  far  err  if  we  say  that  he  was 
born  749  u.c.  and  crucified  in  783,  and  that  his  public  labors 
continued  a  little  more  than  three  years.  The  topograph¬ 
ical  questions,  which  have  been  raised  in  connection  with 
bis  history,  are  of  very  little  importance,  and  interest  us,  not 
as  casting  any  special  light  upon  the  evangelic  narratives, 
but  from  the  instinctive  desire  to  give  to  every  incident 
its  “  local  habitation.”  The  contest  is  still  fiercely  waged 
over  the  site  of  the  sepulchre ;  nor  is  there  entire  agree¬ 
ment  respecting  the  cave  of  the  nativity  or  the  place  of  the 
ascension.  We  do  not  yet  know  with  certainty  wdiere 
Capernaum  stood,  nor  whether  there  were  two  Bethsaidas 
or  but  one.  Still  Palestine  has  become  to  us  in  all  its  main 
topographical  features  a  well-known  land,  and  every  year 
adds  something  to  our  knowledge.  Very  recently  the 
examinations  of  Dr.  Thomson  have  cleared  up  satisfactorily 
some  difficulties  connected  with  the  miracle  of  the  healing 
of  the  demoniacs  in  the  country  of  the  Gergesenes,  and  with 
that  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bethsaida.  Robinson  has  pointed  out  with  strong  proba¬ 
bility  the  site  of  Ephraim,  and  Barclay  affirms  that  he  has 
discovered  the  site  of  Aenon.  So  far  as  our  Lord’s  life  can 
be  illustrated  in  this  way,  we  have  already  gathered  ample 
material,  which  needs  only  to  be  sifted  and  arranged.  Nor 
in  regard  to  historical  questions  has  there  been  less  success. 
It  is  becoming  more  and  more  clearly  seen  ihaf  the  evan¬ 
gelists  were  not  men  ignorant  of  the  general  history  of 
their  times,  nor  did  they  indulge  themselves  in  random 
statements.  There  are,  indeed,  points  not  yet  wholly  cleared 
up,  and  which  probably  never  will  be.  We  do  not  know 
how  it  was  that  both  Annas  and  Caiaphas  were  high  priests 
at  the  same  time,  nor  the  exact  nature  of  the  taxing  decreed 
by  the  emperor  Augustus.  But  the  most  thorough  inves¬ 
tigations  go  to  confirm,  and  not  to  disprove,  evangelic 
accuracy.  The  old  objections  that  Lysanias  was  not  the 
tetrarch  of  Abilene,  nor  Cyrenius  governor  of  Syria,  as  stated 
by  Luke,  can  scarcely  be  again  repeated  by  any  competent 
critic. 
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As  to  the  asserted  discrepancies  between  the  evangelists, 
these  also  are  dwindling  away.  Gradually  the  fact  is  becom¬ 
ing  recognized,  that  no  one  of  them  proposes  to  follow  an 
exact  chronological  order,  but  arranges  his  matter  with 
freedom,  having  reference  both  to  the  spiritual  condition 
of  those  for  whom  he  especially  writes,  and  to  some  prin¬ 
ciple  of  alBnity  in  the  matter  itself.  This  is  a  great  step 
gained,  and  except  from  those  who  stumble  at  the  Gospels 
on  dogmatic  grounds,  we  shall  not  hear  much  more  of  the 
objections,  that  Matthew  and  Luke  are  at  variance  with  each 
other,  because  one  speaks  of  the  Lord’s  flight  into  Egypt 
and  the  other  is  silent ;  and  that  Matthew  on  the  one  side 
and  Mark  and  Luke  on  the  other  cannot  be  reconciled 
because  the  former  speaks  of  two  demoniacs  and  two  blind 
men  as  healed,  and  the  latter  speak  of  but  one.  This  style 
of  criticism  will  vanish  away  and  become  as  obsolete  as  the 
Osiander  style  of  harmony.  What  is  now  especially  needed 
is  a  commentator  able  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  several 
evangelists,  and  bring  out  with  clearness  that  which  is  dis¬ 
tinctive  in  the  scope  and  arrangement  of  each.  But  this 
demands  something  much  higher  than  learning,  or  acuteness, 
or  fine  exegetical  tact.  The  first  and  chief  requisite  is 
spiritual  discernment.  He  only  who  inspired  the  evangel¬ 
ists  can  give  the  power  to  interpret  their  words.  They 
who  come  in  their  intellectual  pride  with  their  learned 
apparatus  to  the  study  of  the  gospel,  as  they  go  to  the  study 
of  a  heathen  historian  or  poet,  will  miserably  fail  of  their 
end,  and  find  only  the  dead  and  unmeaning  letter.  Seeking 
to  lay  hold  on  Christ  that  they  may  set  him  up  as  a  show 
for  the  world  to  wonder  at,  he  now,  as  of  old,  vanishes  out 
of  their  sight.  Only  to  one  who,  like  the  beloved  apostle, 
reclines  upon  his  bosom  will  he  reveal  himself,  and  only  in 
the  light  of  this  personal  revelation  can  the  records  of  his 
life  on  earth  bo  read,  and  their  meaning  be  discerned. 

The  time,  we  are  persuaded,  is  near,  when,  the  follies  of 
all  negative  critioism  having  been  fully  exposed,  we  shall 
have  a  history  of  the  Lord  upon  its  positive  side,  which 
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shall  show  forth  in  a  more  comprehensive  manner  than  has 
yet  been  done,  the  “treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  that 
are  hid  in  him.”  What  a  glorious  theme  is  here !  Starting 
from  the  fact,  so  often  and  distinctly  declared  in  the  scrip- 
tures,  that  by  him  and  for  him  were  all  things  made,  we 
find  in  him  the  great  Archetype  of  the  creation,  the  Begin¬ 
ning  and  End  of  all  the  works  of  God.  All  worlds  and  all 
creatures  were  made  for  him,  and  all  are  what  they  are  be¬ 
cause  he  is  what  he  is — the  God-man,  the  Word  made  flesh. 
He  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  and  in  him  ^1  things 
consist.  What  a  field  is  open  here  for  the  investigations 
of  Christian  science.  To  learn  the  purpose  of  God  in  him; 
to  trace  the  historical  fulfilment  of  that  purpose  from 
the  day  when  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid,  the 
long  ages  of  preparation  for  him,  the  stages  of  his  earthly 
life,  his  present  priestly  work,  his  future  kingdom  and 
eternal  majesty ;  to  discern  how  all  history  is  a  prophecy 
of  him,  how  all  nature  is  full  of  types  of  him,  Iioav  every 
created  thing  reflects  his  image ;  to  show  how  the  universe 
stretches  itself  out  around  him  as  its  centre,  and  rests  upon 
him  as  its  corner-stone,  and  the  ages  circle  around  him  as 
the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  First  and  the  Last ;  this  is  the 
high  calling  of  the  church.  It  cannot  remain  unfulfilled; 
for  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come  to  guide  into  all  truth,  and 
Christ  is  the  truth. 

It  wdll  be  remarked  by  the  reader  that  the  works  named 
above  are  but  a  part  of  those  worthy  of  insertion.  We 
might  have  added  those  of  Neander  (1845)  and  of  Lange 
(1847),  both  of  which  have  been  translated,  and  are  acces¬ 
sible  to  English  readers,  and  the  recently  published  works 
of  Schleiermacher,  Strauss,  and  Schenkel  (1864).  Of  Renan’s 
work,  and  the  numerous  replies  it  has  called  forth,  we  have 
no  space  to  speak.  In  every  part  of  Christendom  the  life 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  history  of  the  church  during  the  first 
and  second  centuries,  are  subjects  attracting  to  themselves 
the  attention  of  all,  more  and  more.  The  result  must  be 
the  furtherance  of  knowledge  and  truth. 
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more  recent  works  on  the  life  of  CHRIST. 

BY  CHARLES  M.  MEAD,  M.A.,  BERLIN,  PRUSSIA. 

The  most  noteworthy  Lives  of  J esus  that  have  appeared 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  are  those  of  Renan, 
Schenkel,  and  Schleiermacher,  and  the  revised  edition  of 
Strauss’s.  The  first  of  these  has  been  so  widely  circulated, 
and  has  called  forth  so  many  criticisms,  that  it  seems  almost 
superfluous  to  add  anything  to  what  others  have  said. 
Nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  completeness  and  of  ©onve- 
nience  of  comparison,  it  may  be  well  to  take  here  a  cursory 
view  of  the  work. 

If  we  compare  Renan  with  Strauss,  in  reference  to  the 
general  impression  which  their  works  are  fitted  to  make, 
the  former  must  be  pronounced  the  least  objectionable. 
He  aims  at  a  more  positive  result.  He  does  not  manifest 
such  an  utter  lack  of  sense  for  the  dignity  of  Christianity. 
There  are  parts  of  the  book  which,  by  the  vividness  which 
they  impart  to  certain  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ,  must  be 
called  by  every  one  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable.' 
German  critics  usually  call  Renan’s  work  less  profound 
than  that  of  Strauss ;  and  so  it  is,  if  minuteness  of  discus¬ 
sion  and  criticism  is  made  the  test.  But  Strauss  wrote  for 
the  scientific,  Renan  for  the  popular,  reader.  This  gives. 
Renan’s  work  a  perspicuity  and  attractiveness  wdiich  by 
no  means  necessarily  indicate  lack  of  learning  or  of  care. 
In  one  respect,  certainly,  Renan  is  superior  to  Strauss ;  we 
mean  in  his  acquaintance  with  the  genius,  customs,  and 
literature  of  the  Jews.  And  this  acquaintance  has  been 
skilfully  used.  In  one  particular,  however,  we  may  admit 
the  charge  to  be  well  founded.  While  Strauss  by  one 
fundamental  assumption,  that  of  the  unreality  of  the  super¬ 
natural,  and  the  consequent  simple  humanity  of  Christ,  jus- 
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tified  his  absolute  rejection  of  the  New  Testament  as  a 
source  of  history,  Renan,  though  starting  with  the  same 
assumption,  ascribes  also  a  considerable  degree  of  credi¬ 
bility  to  the  Gospels.  Consequently  he  is  obliged  to  resort 
to  numerous,  and  often  fanciful,  conjectures,  in  order  to 
make  the  two  assumptions  harmonize.  His  logic  is  less 
rigorous  than  that  of  Strauss,  because  his  appreciation  of 
Christianity  and  his  regard  for  historic  probability  are 
greater.  In  short,  he  has  not  the  courage  to  develop  a 
fundamental  error  so  fearlessly  to  its  legitimate  results. 

As  to  the  four  Gospels,  Renan's  view  is  as  follows :  they 
are  all,  speaking  in  general  terms,  genuine  and  authentic; 
but  we  do  not  have  them  in  their  original  form.  For,  at 
first  the  Christians  had  no  scruples  in  making  additions  to 
and  changes  in  the  Gospels.  “Each  one  wrote  on  the 
margin  of  his  copy  the  sayings  and  parallel  passages  which 
he  found  elsewhere,  and  which  pleased  him.”  Not  till  after 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  did  the  Gospels  receive 
their  present  form  and  authority.  Mark  is  more  authentic 
than  Matthew,  and  Matthew  more  than  Luke.  J ohn’s  Gos¬ 
pel  is,  as  to  the  historical  part,  superior  to  either  of  the 
others ;  but  the  language  there  ascribed  to  Christ  is  in 
general  not  so  authentic.  Although  the  origin  of  this 
Gospel  is  a  puzzling  problem,  it  must  be  considered  proba¬ 
ble  that  John  wrote  the  most  of  it,  putting,  unconsciously, 
his  own  later-learned  philosophy  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus. 
For  “  our  recollections  are  formed  like  everything  else ; 
the  ideal  of  a  person  whom  we  have  known  changes  with 
ourselves.”  In  general,  of  the  fourth  Gospel  we  may  say 
that  it  contains  “  the  reminiscenc(?s  of  an  old  man ;  some¬ 
times  marked  by  wonderful  freshness,  sometimes  by  strange 
errors.”  But  all  the  Gospels  are  “  partly  legendary.”  This 
must  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  they  are  so  “  full  of  the 
miraculous  and  the  supernatural.”  The  problem,  therefore, 
is  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  construct  an 
authentic  life  of  Jesus.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  chief  thing 
needed  is  an  “  aesthetic  sense  ” ;  “  conjecture  ”  must  be 
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allowed  to  play  freely.  The  deficiencies  of  the  Gospels  in 
pragmatic  and  chronological  arrangement  must  be  supplied 
by  hypothesis. 

Renan’s  general  hypothesis  respecting  Jesus  is,  that  he 
must  at  first  have  availed  himself  of  moral  aphorisms  and 
customs  which  were  current  at  his  time,  in  impressing  his 
views  on  the  people  ;  that  then,  having  become  more 
■  mature  and  self-possessed,  he  acquired  a  calm,  poetic 
eloquence,  holding  himself  aloof  from  controversy ;  that 
gradually  he  became  more  stimulated  by  his  ideas  respect¬ 
ing  the  kingdom  of  God,  i.e.  “  the  kingdom  of  the  spirit,” 
was  roused  by  opposition,  and  at  last  dealt  chiefly  in 
polemics  and  invectives.  “  These,”  adds  Renan,  with  great 
naivete,  “  are  the  periods  which  are  clearly  distinguishable 
in  the  Koran.”  With  this  plan  before  him,  the  writer  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  compose  the  life,  selecting  now  a 
passage  from  this  place,  now  one  from  that,  just  according 
as  it  best  serves  to  execute  the  plan,  rejecting  what  does 
not  suit  it  at  all,  as. being  legendary.  As  a  security  that  his 
“  artistic  sense  ”  does  not  mislead  him,  he  can  only  say  that, 
when  one  examines  the  Gospels  carefully,  “  the  real  words 
of  Jesus  disclose  themselves,  so  to  speak,  spontaneously.” 
Let  one  example  illustrate  his  principle  and  method :  the 
narrative  contained  in  Mark  iii.  21,  says  Renan,  belongs  to 
the  latter  part  of  Christ’s  public  life.  But,  one  might 
object,  it  comes  very  early  in  the  book ;  it  seems  to  belong 
there ;  do  you  not  know,  besides,  that,  according  to  very 
many  critics,  it  is  in  Mark  especially  that  we  may  look  for 
the  most  accurate  historical  sequence  of  events  in  the  nar¬ 
ratives  ?  That  proves  nothing,  would  be  the  reply ;  my 
business  is  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  and  to  do  that, 
this  passage  must  be  moved.  But  why  just  this  passage  ? 
Because,  according  to  the  progress  of  development  in 
Jesus’  character,  it  could  not  be  that  in  that  early  period, 
when  he  lived  in  Galilee,  surrounded  by  such  bewitch- 
iug  scenery,  loved  and  followed  by  admiring  disciples, 
waited  on  by  women,  w^ho,  to  be  sure,  “  loved  him  more 
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than  his  work,”  but  towards  whom  he  yet  cherished  “  extra¬ 
ordinarily  tender  sentiments,”  —  it  cannot  be  that  in  that 
first  year,  when  he  only  preached  the  kingdom  of  the  hum¬ 
ble  and  lowly,  in  that  year  “  when  God  veritably  dwelt  on 
earth,”  —  it  cannot  be  that  during  that  “idyllic”  life  he 
could  have  been  accused  of  being  beside  himself.  But  why 
not?  Because  this  could  only  happen  after  he  had  been  in 
Jerusalem,  when  his  fanatical  tendencies  had  been  de¬ 
veloped  ;  when  he  went  so  far  as  to  disown  family  ties,  to 
require  absolute  poverty  and  celibacy ;  when  he  fancied 
himself  possessed  of  superhuman  authority ;  when  he  had 
ceased  “to  find  pleasure  in  living,  loving,  seeing,  and  feel¬ 
ing.”  But  how  do  you  know  there  was  just  such  a  devel¬ 
opment  in  Jesus'  character,  and  that  only  late  in  life  he 
proclaimed  his  “  destructive  principles  ”  ?  Because  this 
was  the  case  with  Mahomet,  and  must  have  been  also  with 
Jesus.  But  how  do  you  know  that  Jesus’  life  must  have 
presented  the  same  phases  as  Mahomet’s  ?  My  “  aesthetic 
sense  ”  tells  me  so.  But  others  hold  difierent  views ;  why 
must  we  trust  your  “  sense  ”  rather  than  theirs  ?  Because 
“  in  order  to  write  the  history  of  a  religion,  it  is  necessary, 
first,  that  one  should  have  once  believed  in  it ;  secondly, 
that  one  should  fully  believe  in  it  no  longer.” 

This  is  no  caricature.  We  are  asked  by  Mens.  Renan  to 
trust  implicitly  to  his  a  priori  conceptions  of  what  Jesus’ 
character  and  life  must  have  been,  and  that,  too,  for  the 
very  reason  that  he  no  longer  believes  in  Christianity! 
The  audacity  of  this  claim  would  seem  more  amazing,  did 
Renan  not  have  the  art  of  clothing  ^le  most  surprising, 
and  even  ofiensive,  sentiments  in  such  a  poetic  gracefulness 
of  style.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  taste  in  con¬ 
ceiving,  he  certainly  has  a  rare  skill  in  delineating.  The 
title  taken  by  the  Dutch  theologian  Osterzee  for  his  review 
of  Renan’s  work,  “  History  or  Romance  ?  ”  is  a  most  fit  one. 
If  the  novel  is  not  a  model  one,  the  failure  is  due  rather 
to  the  fundamental  error  of  Renan’s  estimate  of  Christ  than 
to  his  lack  of  genius  and  fancy. 
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A  more  serious  question  is  that  which  relates  to  Renan’s 
honesty.  The  most  candid  reader  cannot  deny  that  it  is,  at 
least,  open  to  suspicion.  Such  contradictory  representa¬ 
tions  as  he  gives  of  Christ’s  character  certainly  agree  ill 
with  his  declared  purpose  to  give  a  consistent  picture. 
Jesus,  we  are  told,  was  “  sinless,”  and  j^et  “  not  free  from 
gin.”  He  was  “  the  greatest  of  moralists  yet  accepted  the 
title  “  Son  of  David,”  only  because  “  without  it  he  could  have 
hoped  for  no  success.”  He  is  a  man  “  who  will  never  be 
surpassed  ”  ;  yet  he  was  a  very  ignorant  man,  having  even 
no  “  clear  idea  of  what  it  is  that  constitutes  individuality.” 
He  is  of  such  importance  that  “without  him  history  is 
unintelligible  ” ;  yet  his  doctrines  were  “  utopian  and  chim¬ 
erical.”  He  “  attained  the  very  summit  of  human  great¬ 
ness  ” ;  yet  he  was  a  fanatic,  who  “  violated  the  sacred 
restraints  of  human  nature,  and  even  praised  his  followers 
for  being  bad  sons  and  unpatriotic  citizens,  when  they 
became  such  for  his  sake.  He  was  “  the  creator  of  the 
eternal  religion  of  humanity”;  yet  this  creation  was  an 
accident,  for  had  not  J ohn  the  Baptist  been  beheaded,  he 
“would  have  continued  to  be  only  an  unknown  Jewish 
schismatic.”  These  antitheses  might  be  almost  indefinitely 
multiplied.  And  no  fewer  quotations  might  be  made, 
showing  in  what  manner  Renan,  in  his  patronizing  expla¬ 
nations  and  defences  of  Jesus’  conduct,  contrives  to  damn 
with  faint  praise  or  with  half-concealed  irony.  When  ho 
attempts  to  transfer  his  own  pantheism  to  Jesus,  we  are 
reminded  of  his  remark  that  our  “  ideal  of  a  person  changes 
with  ourselves.”  The  cavalier-like  manner  with  which  he 
sets  aside  the  most  prevalent  beliefs  respecting  Christ  and 
the  sacred  narratives  as  hardly  worth  noticing,  may  be 
cunning,  but  is  not  quite  ingenuous ;  and,  even  with  the 
greatest  stretch  of  charity,  one  can  hardly  believe  his  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  be  sincere  when  he  exclaims,  in  reference  to  Mary 
Magdalene’s  account  of  her  visit  at  the  tomb  of  Jesus: 
“  Divine  power  of  love  1  Holy  moments  in  which  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  a  visionary  woman  gives  to  the  world  a  risen  God  I  ” 
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But  to  notice  all  such  instances  of  misinterpretations  and 
unfair  insinuations  would  require  a  volume. 

We  turn  to  Schleiermacher.  The  delay  in  issuing  his 
Life  of  Jesus  has  been  occasioned  by  the  diflSculty  of  pro¬ 
curing  an  accurate  version  of  his  Lectures,  as  they  were 
delivered ;  he  himself  having  left  only  a  fragmentary  manu¬ 
script. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Schleiermacher’s  other 
works  can  infer  what  in  general  would  be  the  character¬ 
istics  of  this.  That  Christianity  is  the  only  true  religion; 
that  Christians  constitute,  and,  in  order  to  be  such,  must 
constitute,  a  church ;  that  this  church  is  animated  and 
permeated  by  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  that  its  life  is  drawn,  not 
merely  from  Christ’s  doctrine,  but  from  his  person, — this  is, 
in  brief,  Schleiermacher’s  creed.  He  denies  Christ’s  divinity, 
as  being  unintelligible  if  he  is  to  be  also  considered  as  a 
real  man ;  yet  he  accepts  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  that 
Christ  was  specifically  different  from  all  other  men.  His 
task  then  is,  as  he  states  it,  to  show  how  Christ  is  the  suflS- 
cient  ground  for  the  salvation  of  all  men,  and  yet  how  he 
can  be  simply  human.  Schleiermacher  does  not  attempt  to 
present  a  connected  account  of  Christ’s  life,  confessing  this 
to  be  impossible,  in  view  of  the  imperfect  data  furnished 
in  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists.  Without  attempting 
any  minute  criticism  of  the  origin  and  relation  of  the  four 
Gospels,  he  accepts  the  universal  testimony  of  the  church 
that  the  fourth  is  really  from  the  apostle  John,  and  attaches 
to  it,  therefore,  special  value.  He  makes  it  the  basis  of  his 
representation  of  Christ’s  character  and  work,  assigning  to 
the  others  a  secondary,  but  nearly  co-ordinate  importance. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  most  noticeable  points 
in  Schleiermacher’s  view  of  Christ’s  life  :  Matthew’s  and 
Luke’s  narratives  of  the  Saviour’s  early  life  cannot  be  har¬ 
monized  with  each  other,  and  are  little  trustworthy. 
Neither  Christ’s  birth,  nor  anything  connected  with  it,  was 
miraculous.  Yet  Luke  ii.  41-52  is  authentic.  The  baptism 
was  of  no  special  importance ;  by  submitting  to  it,  Christ 
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wished  merely  to  recognize  John  as  his  forerunner,  and 
forgiveness  as  necessary  for  the  Jews.  The  temptation 
must  be  considered  as  not  a  real  occurrence,  but  as  having 
probably  a  parabolic  significance.  Jesus  had  no  distinct 
plan  respecting  his  public  work.  He  entered  upon  it  gradu¬ 
ally,  even  before  the  time  w'hen  he  is  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  represented  as  beginning  it.  Being  in  the  strictest 
sense  sinless,  he  must  have  become  very  early  in  life  con¬ 
scious  of  being  destined  to  a  peculiarly  high  vocation.  He 
labored  where  and  as  circumstances  drew  him  out,  follow¬ 
ing  the  movings  of  his  benevolence  and  his  pure  moral 
sense.  The  term  “  Son  of  God  ”  is  explained  in  Heb.  iii.  5,  6. 
Christ  having  been  in  a  special  manner  acquainted  with  the 
will  of  God,  as  a  son,  in  distinction  from  a  servant,  shares 
the  counsels  of  his  Father.  Jesus’  doctrine  respecting 
himself  is  not  essentially  difierent  from  that  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  apostles ;  but  we  must  distinguish  what  is 
polemic  and  apologetic  in  Christ’s  teachings  from  his  direct 
affirmations,  which  distinction  affords  a  wide  margin  for 
the  doctrine  of  accommodation.  Jesus’  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament  are  mostly  applications,  rather  than  ex¬ 
plications,  this  being  to  a  certain  extent  true  even  of  his 
claim  to  be  the  expected  Messiah.  His  mission  was  to 
invite  men  to  come  to  himself,  “  in  order  to  receive  from 
him  all  the  elements  of  the  spiritual  life.”  The  communion 
of  Christians  with  Christ  is  the  mystical,  of  Christians 
with  one  another  the  ecclesiastical,  side  of  Christianity. 
Jesus’  death  had  no  expiatory  virtue ;  it  was  only  necessary 
to  the  highest  success  of  his  mission.  The  Holy  Ghost 
promised  by  him  to  his  disciples  is  nothing  but  the  spirit 
of  Christ  remaining  with  them,  i.e.  the  spirit  of  brotherly 
love  and  union,  springing  from  attachment  to  a  common 
Lord.  This  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  church 
is  the  best  analogue  by  which  to  illustrate  in  what  sense 
God  was  in  Christ.  Jesus  was  a  mere  man,  yet  a  generic 
rather  than  an  individual  man.  He  had  an  altogether 
peculiar  relation  to  God ;  such  an  acquaintance  with  God 
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[Gottes  bevvusstsein]  that  he  could  truly  say:  “No  man 
knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son  ” ;  but  ho  had  no  existence 
before  his  life  on  earth.  The  expressions  in  John  which 
seem  to  favor  this  doctrine,  are  to  be  referred  rather'to 
God’s  foreknowledge  and  fore-ordination  of  J esus’  relation 
to  his  work  of  redemption. 

Schleiermacher’s  treatment  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  is  a 
very  interesting  part  of  the  book.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
if  the  most  striking  miracles  had  been  recorded  only  in  the 
synoptical  Gospels,  Schleiermacher  would  have  explained 
them  all  away,  as  invented  or  exaggerated  by  a  later  gene- 
ration.  But  this  not  being  the  case,  he  resorts  to  the 
hypothesis  that  the  miracles  of  healing  were  effected  in  a 
natural  way,  although  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  by  the 
force  of  Christ’s  spiritual  nature  acting  on  the  physical 
constitution  of  others  through  the  medium  of  an  excited 
and  expectant  state  of  their  emotions.  This  makes  the 
greater  number  of  the  miraculous  occurrences  “compre¬ 
hensible.”  In  general,  if  we  can  understand  Christ’s  motive, 
and  also  his  mode  of  working,  in  a  given  case,  there  is  no 
trouble.  When  either  of  these  conditions  is  unfulfilled,  the 
problem  is  difficult ;  when  both  fail,  the  accuracy  of  the 
narrative  may  be  doubted.  Thus,  there  was  no  need  of 
Jesus  feeding  the  five  thousand,  and  we  cannot  see  how, 
with  so  small  a  quantity  of  food,  he  could  have  done  it; 
hence,  probably  nothing  wonderful  took  place.  This  seems 
also  to  be  indicated  by  the  expression  in  John  vi.  26.  The 
daughter  of  Jairus  was  not  dead,  and  probably  the  same 
is  true  of  the  young  man  at  Nain.  Lazarus  was  not  raised 
by  Christ,  but,  as  Christ  himself  .says,  directly  by  God. 

We  cannot  enumerate  further  particulars.  The  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  subject,  though  not  lacking  in  acuteness,  must 
strike  every  reader  as  very’  unsatisfactory’.  Indeed,  Schlei¬ 
ermacher  himself  acknowledges  that  no  settled  doctrine 
respecting  this  matter  should  be  looked  for  until  the  origin 
of  the  Gospels  is  more  critically  investigated. 

In  sketching  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Saviour, 
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Schleiermaclier,  following  J ohn,  as  usual,  doubts  the  truth 
of  the  account  of  the  agony  in  the  garden,  and  of  the 
miraculous  occurrences  mentioned  in  the  other  Gospels. 
The  different  narratives  of  the  resurrection  are  compared, 
and  the  discrepancies  presented,  but  no  positive  result  is 
obtained.  One  can  hardly  tell  whether  the  author  has  any 
opinion  or  not.  Having  begun  with  the  promise  to  make 
the  life  of  Christ  comprehensible,  he  brings  us  at  last  to  a 
most  important  point,  where  the  real  state  of  the  case  is 
left  entirely  unexplained.  We  are  left  in  doubt  whether 
the  crucifixion  resulted  in  a  real  death ;  in  doubt,  therefore, 
whether  there  was  a  real  resurrection,  and  in  still  greater 
doubt  how  Jesus’  life  finally  ended.  Schleiermaclier  evi¬ 
dently  discredits  the  whole  story  of  the  ascension.  Yet  he 
cannot  believe  that  the  apostles  knew  of  Christ’s  actually 
dying  a  natural  death  after  the  resurrection.  Hence  we 
are  told  that  the  question  is  involved  in  uncertainty,  this 
only  being  certain,  that  it  was  better  for  the  disciples  that 
Jesus  himself  should  be  away^,  so  as  not  to  overawe  them, 
and  thus  render  them  unable  to  work  independently. 

Schleiermacher’s  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  Jesus  were 
heard  by  so  many,  and  their  purport,  therefore,  was  so  gen¬ 
erally  known,  that  the  appearance  of  this  book,  of  course, 
excites  no  very  great  attention.  Yet  not  an  inconsiderable 
party  in  Germany  occupy  still  substantially  Schleiermacher’s 
theological  point  of  view,  and  welcome  its  appearhnce.  It 
is  not  unworthy  of  its  great  author,  however  faulty  in 
many,  and  those  even  important,  particulars.  Though  he 
often  wrenches  the  scriptures,  following  his  strong  bent  to 
develop  everything  out  of  his  consciousness,  yet  he  seems 
not  to  be  conscious  that  this  is  a  questionable  course ; 
he  does  not  write  in  the  spirit  of  a  narrow  controversialist, 
but  seems  rather  to  be  driven  by  an  inward  impulse.  He 
is  sceptical,  we  may  say,  but  not  a  sceptic  who  looks  at 
Christianity  from  the  outside,  and  affects  thus  impartially 
to  examine  it.  He  not  only  professes  to  be  a  Christian,  but 
his  spirit,  in  spite  of  all  which  is  open  to  criticism  in  his 
views,  is  one  which  no  true  Christian  can  fail  to  respect. 
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Prof.  Schenkel’s  “  Characterbild  Jesu”  deserves  notice, 
not  so  much  because  it  is  a  specially  valuable  contribution 
to  theological  literature,  as  because  it  is  the  work  of  a 
prominent  theologian,  and  indicates  a  certain  tendency  in 
German  speculations.  If  we  were  in  general  terms  to 
compare  Schenkel’s  work  with  Renan’s,  we  should  say  that 
the  latter  is  as  truthful  a  picture  of  the  life  of  Jesus  as 
one  could  expect  from  an  infidel,  and  that  the  former  is  as 
untruthful  a  picture  as  one  could  expect  from  a  Christian. 
As  is  well  known,  Schenkel  has  been  for  several  years 
receding  more  and  more  from  his  former  orthodox  ground ; 
this  work  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  his  present  position. 

The  key-note  of  this  work,  as  of  the  two  just  considered, 
is  the  professed  determination  to  make  the  life  of  Jesus 
thoroughly  comprehensible.  In  his  introduction,  Schenkel 
reviews  the  past  and  present  church  doctrine  respecting 
the  person  of  Christ.  He  declares  the  notion  of  the  union 
of  two  natures  absurd ;  laments  that  the  Reformers  should 
have  left  their  work  half  done,  by  omitting  to  attack  this 
error ;  finds  herein  the  chief  source  of  rationalism  —  a 
movement  which  went  too  far,  was  checked  by  Schleier- 
macher,  but  not  overcome,  since  he  started  from  a  too 
subjective  point  of  view,  thus  leaving  the  way  open  for 
Strauss,  by  a  stricter  historical  criticism,  to  attack  the 
foundations  of  Christianity,  by  which  attack  many  were 
frightened  back  to  orthodoxy,  but  to  a  worse  one  than  the 
former,  because  not  so  sincere.  Hence,  Schenkel  concludes, 
a  truthful  presentation  of  the  life  of  the  Founder  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  urgently  needed.  This  he  here  attempts  to  give. 

As  to  the  sources  of  his  biography,  Schenkel  accepts  as 
satisfactory  the  investigations  of  Holzmann,  and  takes  Mark 
as  furnishing  the  most  authentic  narrative.  The  order  of 
events  as  given  by  Mark  is  followed,  as  being  chronologi¬ 
cally  correct.  He  thinks  that  Mark  himself  wrote  some¬ 
where  between  a.d.  45  and  48.  His  priority  to  all  others 
is  proved  by  his  having  no  apparent  special  design  in 
writing,  by  the  lack  of  artistic  arrangement,  by  the  absence 
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of  all  accounts  of  Jesus’  childhood  and  of  different  journeys 
to  Jerusalem,  and  by  his  giving  less  of  the  miraculous. 
Matthew  wrote,  probably,  before  A.  D.  60,  Luke  still  later, 
and  is  the  least  trustworthy  of  the  three.  As  for  the  fourth 
Gospel,  Schenkel  cannot  away  with  it.  He  denies  its  gen¬ 
uineness;  finds  in  it  no  “  development”  of  Jesus’  character; 
'  declares  it  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  others ;  detects 
everywhere  a  distinct  dogmatic  purpose,  viz.  to  exalt  and 
deify  the  character  of  Christ;  declares  it  impossible  that 
Christ  should  have  talked  so  long  and  in  such  a  strain  as 
is  here  often  represented,  and  concludes  that,  though  it 
contains  trustworthy  records,  and  may  partially  and  indi¬ 
rectly  be  traced  to  John,  it  is  yet  of  comparatively  late 
origin,  being  written  after  a.d.  110.  Schenkel’s  treatment  of 
this  topic  is  conducted  neither  with  candor  nor  with  critical 
thoroughness.  He  seizes  at  every  item  which  may  serve 
to  weaken  the  authority  of  John,  and  ignores  every  efibrt 
that  may  be  made  to  reconcile  his  Gospel  with  the  others. 

According  to  Schenkel,  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  yet  a 
man  of  unexampled  dignity,  the  hope  and  light  of  the 
world,  the  Saviour  of  men,  etc.  Schenkel  does  not  affirm 
Jesus’  sinlessness  so  emphatically  as  Schleiermacher,  yet 
he  seems  to  hold  it.  This,  however,  he  can  do  with  less 
difficulty  than  Schleiermacher,  for  he  believes  in  no  kind 
of  innate  depravity.  Christ  had  naturally  remarkably 
strong  religious  sensibilities.  Luke  ii.  41  seq.  is  probably 
authentic,  “  especially  as  all  marks  of  legendary  embellish¬ 
ment  are  lacking.”  Jesus’  relation  to  the  Baptist  is  “  diffi¬ 
cult,”  but  we  must  suppose  that  curiosity  led  him  to  visit 
John,  and  a  desire  to  identify  himself  with  the  people,  not 
a. sense  of  sin,  to  have  induced  him  to  be  baptized.  At 
that  time  he  began  to  feel  himself  called  to  a  great  work, 
but  he  had  yet  no  conviction  that  he  was  the  Messiah. 
He  had  no  plan  respecting  his  labors  in  general.  He 
preached  a  more  thorough  kind  of  repentance  than  that 
required  by  John.  He  never  looked  with  favor  on  the 
Mosaic  law ;  hence  it  is  certain  that  the  Sermon  on  the 
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Mount  as  given  by  Matthew  is  less  accurate  than  in  Luke. 
Hence,  too,  Matt,  xxiii.  3,  and  other  similar  expressions, 
are  spurious.  In  Mark  viii.  27  we  find  the  first  intimation 
that  Jesus  began  to  think  that  he  must  call  himself  the 
Messiah.  “This  was  the  only  way,  at  least  with  a  part 
of  the  Jews,  to  make  his  thoughts  gain  entrance,  and  to 
attain  the  object  of  his  mission.”  His  opposition  to  Juda* 
ism  grew  more  and  more  decided.  He  did  not  go  to 
Judaea  but  once ;  that  was,  however,  several  months  before 
his  crucifixion.  The  cleansing  of  the  temple  indicated  that 
the  fall  of  the  temple  service  was  “  an  already  accom¬ 
plished  fact.”  Christ’s  agony  in  the  garden  was  occasioned 
by  his  fear  of  death,  dread  of  disgrace,  Snd  especially  by 
the  thought  that  he  must  bear  the  hate  of  men.  When  on 
the  cross  he  did  not  address  John,  for  John  was  not  there. 
Luke’s  account  of  the  conversion  of  the  thief  is  also 
wrong.  The  death  was  real,  and  there  followed  no  resur¬ 
rection.  The  subsequent  appearances  of  Christ  are  to  be 
considered  as  spiritual.  This  is  indicated  by  Paul,  who 
puts  his  own  vision  of  Christ  by  the  side  of  that  of  the 
other  disciples,  as  if  of  the  same  nature. 

As  to  miracles,  Schenkel  of  course  rejects  them,  but 
allows,  like  Renan  and  Schleiermacher,  to  Jesus  a  peculiar 
healing  power.  Whenever  this  cause  is  not  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  a  recorded  effect,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  the  record  is  “  a  later  tradition.”  If  it  is  .found 
also  in  Mark,  it  is  the  work  of  “  the  subsequent  reviser.” 
Whenever  it  suits  his  purpose,  Schenkel  prefers  Matthew 
or  Luke’s  statement  to  Mark’s.  Sometimes  he  even  gives 
the  preference  to  John.  In  such  cases  he  has  only  to 
remark  that  the  expression  or  narrative  is  “genuinely 
historical.” 

But  the  task  proposed  of  making  Christ’s  life  compre¬ 
hensible,  as  being  that  of  a  mere  man  —  is  it  accomplished? 
In  the  sense  of  having  denied  to  him  divinity,  it  is  indeed 
done  ;  this  requires  only  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen.  In  the 
sense  of  pronouncing  all  narratives  of  miraculous  events 
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spurious,  it  is  also  done  ;  this  requires  only  a  few  strokes 
more.  But  taking  what  is  accepted  by  the  biographer  as 
authentic,  do  we  find  even  then  everything  made  so  very 
simple?  Jesus,  we  are  told,  was  the  Light  of  the  world; 
his  character  and  vocation  were  altogether  peculiar ;  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  such  a  phenomenon  as  his  life  cannot 
he  repeated.  Here  is  a  mystery  which,  if  we  admit  no 
special  divine  interposition,  is  vastly  more  incomprehensi¬ 
ble  than  the  miracles  which  Schenkel  finds  it  so  hard  to 
comprehend.  How  is  it  explained?  Not  daring  to  say  that 
Jesus  had  a  clear  consciousness  of  being  the  incarnate 
Word,  Schenkel  hopes  to  make  the  case  comprehensible  by 
representing  Christ’s  consciousness  as  dim,  and  gradually 
growing  in  clearness.  The  peculiar  dignity  of  his  person 
and  work,  it  is  said,  “  passed  before  his  soul.”  He  had  a 
“  presentiment  ”  that  he  was  to  be  the  Redeemer  of  men. 
His  commission  seemed  to  come  to  him  “  like  a  gleam  of 
silver  light  from  above.”  He  came  at  last  “  to  recognize 
himself  as  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man  .....  as  the 
peculiar  Son  of  the  heavenly  Father.”  He  learned  this 
from  “  the  mysterious  depths  of  his  own  consciousness.” 
During  the  progress  of  events  “  it  had  become  to  him  an 
incontrovertible  certainty  that  he  would  have  to  undergo 
anguish,  pain,  and  death,  as  an  offering  for  the  oppressed 
and  abused  portion  of  humanity.”  “  The  tyranny  of  the 
letter  had  to  kill  Jesus,  in  order  to  die  with  him.”  “  With 
his  death  he  paid  to  the  ordinances  their  last  debt.”  This 
death  was  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  “  because 
in  its  blessed  consequences  the  condemnatory  effect  of  the 
[Jewish]  ordinances  was  abolished.”  Such  are  some  of  the 
vague  expressions  by  which  Schenkel  tries  to  smooth  over 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  actual  narratives  of  Christ 
with  his  own  assumption  of  Christ’s  simple  humanity. 
They  may  satisfy  those  who  already  hold  substantially  the 
same  views ;  they  will  scarcely  convince  any  real  believers 
or  real  unbelievers.  , 

There  is  in  the  book  a  certain  moral  earnestness,  which 
deserves  recognition.  Though  not  entirely  free  from  a 
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polemic  tinge,  it  can  hardly,  like  Renan’s,  make  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  author  is  using  clandestine  means  to  gain  his 
end.  He  has  certainly  a  thorough  belief  in  the  superiority 
of  Jesus  to  all  other  men,  and  in  Christianity  as  the  one 
perfect  religion.  He  professes  to  wish  to  relieve  the  church 
of  errors  which  impede  its  progress.  He  is  apparently 
convinced  that  his  views  are  the  only  tenable  ones.  We 
will  not  dispute  his  honesty,  but  must  regard  his  work  as 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  accomplish  an  undesirable  end. 

Strauss,  in  the  new  edition  of  his  work,  gives,  as  a 
prominent  object  of  the  revision,  a  desire  to  make  it  more 
suitable  than  the  first  form  for  popular  reading.  The  differ¬ 
ence,  however,  in  this  respect,  is  trifling.  This  edition  may, 
in  general  terms,  be  characterized  as  an  attempt  to  restate 
and  fortify  the  position  taken  at  first.  Strauss  has  given  up 
nothing  of  the  rigor  with  which  he  before  maintained  the 
mythical  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels.  Indeed,  in 
point  of  scientific  thoroughness  of  discussion,  the  new  work 
is  superior  to  the  old,  and  would,  were  it  not  that  his  theory 
has  been  already  so  often  replied  to,  receive,  or  at  least 
deserve  to  receive,  more  attention  than  did  the  former. 
Strauss  avails  himself  of  the  critical  investigations  which  in 
the  last  thirty  years  have  been  directed,  especially  by  the 
Tubingen  school,  against  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  books.  The  title  of  the  present  work  is  as  great  a  mis¬ 
nomer  as  that  of  the  other.  The  expectation  that,  in  imitation 
of  Renan,  he  would  produce  something  of  a  more  positive 
character  thah  before,  is  disappointed.  Strauss  extends  a 
very  friendly  word  to  his  French  coadjutor,  expressing  the 
hope  that  his  [Strauss’s]  work  will  prove  to  be  as  well 
adapted  to  Germany  as  Renan’s  is  to  France ;  but  the  greet¬ 
ing  can  be  occasioned  only  by  the  fact  that  he  is  more 
anxious  about  the  result  of  his  efforts  than  about  their 
special  character,  for  he  has  to  express  his  regret  that  Re¬ 
nan  should  have  fallen  into  the  “  fundamental  error  ”  of 
ascribing  any  credibility  to  the  Gospels.  As  for  himself, 
he  still  insists  on  the  principle  that  no  trust  should  be  given 
to  testimony  in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  those  books,  if 
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the  force  of  it  can  by  any  means  be  weakened.  Whatever 
is  not  absolutely  demonstrated  has  for  him  no  binding 
force.  He  has  not  relaxed  from  the  rigor  with  which  ho 
applies  what  Professor  Tholuck  calls  the  Castor  and  Pollux 
canon  of  criticism,  viz.  the  principle  that  when  two  authors 
disagree,  neither  tells  the  truth.  We  have  here  no  occasion 
to  enter  into  the  details  of  his  treatment  of  the  main  sub¬ 
ject.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  fact  suggested  by  the 
appearance  of  the  book,  is  the  fact  that  Strauss,  after  so 
long  a  silence,  and  after  his  former  book  had  almost  sunk 
into  oblivion,  still  clings  to  his  belief,  and  even  cherishes  the 
hope  that  it  will  yet  obtain  general  currency. 

Nor,  to  speak  honestly,  does  this  expectation  of  his 
appear  to  us  very  quixotic.  The  review  which  Strauss,  in 
the  opening  of  this  revised  edition  of  his  Life  of  Jesus, 
passes  on  the  different  writers  on  the  same  theme,  from 
Hess  to  Renan,  is,  to  our  mind,  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  book  —  valuable  as  pointing  out  the  weaknesses  of  the 
arguments  of  those  who  have  undertaken  to  reconcile  the 
authenticity  of  the  Gospels  as  they  stand  with  rationalistic 
or  semi-rationalistic  views  of  miracles.  Strausses  logic  is 
here  unquestionably  very  keen  and  vigorous.  He  points 
out,  with  unsparing  severity,  the  inconsistency  of  trying  to 
effect  any  such  reconciliation.  For' our  part,  we  would 
much  rather  not  be  required  to  meet  him  on  the  ground 
taken  by  those  whom  he  there  criticises.  His  view  seems  to 
us,  we  will  not  say  more  nearly  correct,  yet  far  more  easily 
to  be  maintained,  than  that  of  those  who  treat  the  Gospels 
as  real  histories,  and  yet  assume,  independent  of  all  exter¬ 
nal  guidance,  to  “  feel  out  ”  the  truth,  throwing  away  what 
their  feelings  dislike  as  legendary  and  false.  We  cannot 
but  hope  that  this  work  will  do  good,  by  serving  to  show 
the  uselessness  of  seeking  to  eradicate  the  miraculous  ele¬ 
ment  from  revelation.  If  we  must  choose  between  con¬ 
sidering  Christianity  as  a  myth,  and  considering  it  as  a 
revelation  from  the  God  of  nature,  who  both  could  and  did 
use  miraculous  measures  in  revealing  his  will,  we  have  little 
to  fear  as  to  the  result  of  the  contest.  Strauss  makes  the 
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issue  extremely  simple.  He  disdains  to  argue  at  any  length 
the  question  whether  miracles  are  possible  or  probable. 
He  simply  assumes  that  to  believe  in  miracles  is  absurd. 
Admit  this  premise,  and  his  conclusion  is  the  most  logical 
one  that  can  be  drawn.  He  holds  that  the  impossibility  of 
miracles  implies  the  impossibility  of  such  a  phenomenon  as 
a  sinless  man.  In  his  opinion,  to  say  that  Jesus  was  a  per¬ 
son  whose  like  cannot  bo  again  expected,  is  just  as  much 
the  aflSrmation  of  a  miracle  as  is  that  of  the  resurrection  of 
a  dead  man.  And  he  is  right.  Herein  even  Renan  violates 
his  own  doctrine ;  Schenkel,  as  to  his  general  position,  is 
still  more  assailable,  while  Schleiermacher,  unwilling  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  reality  of  a  physical  phenomenon  the  how  of  which 
he  cannot  comprehend,  yet  affirming  in  the  case  of  Jesus 
with  such  sharpness  and  boldness  a  w’onder  in  the  realm  of 
spirit  just  as  incomprehensible,  and  infinitely  more  impor¬ 
tant,  than  the  others  at  which  he  stumbles,  reminds  us  of 
nothing  else  so  much  as  of  one  who  strains  out  a  gnat  and 
swallows  a  camel. 

To  conclude,  Strauss’s  work,  far  from  being  one  whose 
doctrines  are  outlived,  in  reality  represents  a  strong  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  times.  Utter  disbelief  in  the  supernatural  is 
the  form  which  rationalism  now  inclines  to  take.  In  Strauss 
it  finds  one  of  its  ablest  representatives.  The  sight  is  in 
itself  a  sad  one ;  but  the  Christian  may  even  rejoice  that  the 
enmity  of  his  foes,  if  it  is  not  to  be  avoided,  takes  so  vio¬ 
lent  a  form.  When  it  is  maintained  that  Christianity  owes 
its  very  existence  to  pure  lies  or  silly  fancies ;  when  it  is 
seen,  moreover,  that  this  is  the  most  consistent  form  that 
the  enmity  can  assume,  we  may  take  courage.  The  work 
is  easier  than  when  directed  against  the  puzzling  sophistries 
of  half-way  infidels,  or  the  timorous  doubts  of  half-way 
Christians.  The  enemy  is  not  a  smooth-tongued  Wordly- 
Wiseman,  but  an  unmistakable  Apollyon,  straddling  quite 
over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  way.  The  scientific  defender 
of  Christianity  can  meet  the  opposer  by  a  simple  reductio 
ad  absurdum;  the  practical  defender  needs  only  to  use  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit  and  the  shield  of  faith. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

the  permanence  of  CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  INTENTION 
OF  ITS  FOUNDER* 

BY  JOSEPH  P.  THOMPSON,  D.D.,  NEW  YORK. 

In  closing  his  epistle  to  the  Romans  —  that  compact  and 
comprehensive  exposition  of  the  gospel  in  its  adaptation 
alike  to  the  Jewish  and  to  the  Gentile  world  —  the  apostle 
Paul  gives,  in  few  words,  a  summary  of  Christianity  as  a 
final  revelation  of  the  one  absolute  and  universal  religion. 
In  Rom.  xvi.  25-27,  in  the  condensed  phrases  of  a  single 
sentence  —  in  form  a  doxology  —  the  origin  and  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  Christianity  are  set  forth  in  almost  every  feature 
and  function  that  could  characterize  a  revelation  as  being 
complete  and  final:  its  historic  continuity  in  the  scrip¬ 
tures;  its  gradual  unveiling  through  the  ages;  its  concen¬ 
trated  manifestation  in  the  ministry  of  Christ;  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  its  sphere ;  the  permanence  and  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  its  office  as  the  religion  appointed  of  God 
for  the  enlightenment  and  the  reformation  of  mankind. 

In  these  particulars,  the  close  of  the  epistle  tallies  ex¬ 
actly  with  its  opening.^  There,  Paul  speaks  of  the  gospel 
which  God  “had  promised  afore  by  his  prophets  in  the  holy 
scriptures ;  ”  and  here  he  describes  the  gospel  as  made 
known  or  opened  up  “  by  the  scriptures  of  the  prophets.” 
There  he  speaks  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  incarnation  and  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  as  the  very  “  gospel  of  God  ”  ; 
and  here  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  full  revealing 
of  that  “  mystery  ”  which  though  “  kept  secret  ”  as  to  the 

*  The  substance  of  this  Article  was  delivered  as  a  Bacealanreate  Address  to 
the  Senior  Class  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  in  July,  1864;  and  also  a’’ 
an  Anniversary  Discourse  before  the  American  Missionary  Association,  at  its 

^meeting  in  New  Haven,  October,  1864. 

*  Rom.  xvi.  25  seq.,  and  i.  1-6. 
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time  and  the  manner  of  it,  had  been  silently  unfolding  since 
the  world  began.^  There,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  having 
received  from  Christ  an  apostleship  of  this  gospel  “  among 
all  nations  ” ;  here,  again,  he  describes  the  gospel  as  ap- 
pointed  “  to  be  made  known  to  all  nations,  by  command¬ 
ment  of  the  everlasting  God.”  And  alike  in  the  opening 
of  the  epistle  and  at  its  close,  to  secure  a  universal  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  faith,”  as  herein  declared,  is  the  purpose  of 
God  in  “  giving  commandment  ”  for  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel.  And  this  was  the  very  formula  by  which  our  Lord 
defined  the  object,  the  method,  and  the  duration  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  “  Go  make  all  nations  my  disciples ; 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you ;  and  lo,  I  am  with  you 
always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.” 

Clearly,  then,  in  the  intention  of  its  founder,  and  in  the 
conception  of  its  chief  expounder  and  propagandist,  the 
apostle  Paul,  Christianity,  contemplated  as  an  entire  system 
of  religious  faith,  unfolded  with  historical  unity  in  the  Bible, 
was  designed  to  be  the  permanent,  the  universal,  and  the 
only  religion  of  mankind ;  complete  as  a  revelation  of  di¬ 
vine  truth,  and  as  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  life  and 
love ;  adequate  to  all  the  wants  and  all  the  phases  of  hu¬ 
manity,  and  adapted  to  all  the  coming  ages  of  the  world. 

Whatever  theory  of  Christ  and  Christianity  men  may 
adopt ;  however  widely  they  may  differ  in  their  estimate  of 
the  facts  of  the  gospel,  or  in  their  interpretation  of  its  doc¬ 
trines  ;  whatever  place  they  may  assign  to  Christianity 
among  the  elements  of  our  civilization  ;  whatever  value 
they  may  give  it  as  a  system  of  truth,  or  a  power  for  social 
and  moral  progress ;  whether  they  accept  it  as  a  divine 
revelation  authenticated  by  miracles,  or  construe  it  into  a 
myth  of  purely  human  invention —  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  claim  of  Christianity  itself  to  have  come  from  God 
to  men,  and  to  be,  by  divine  appointment,  the  one,  sufficient^ 


1  Compare  1  Pet.  i.  10-13. 
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authoritative,  and  unchanging  system  of  faith  and  of  morals, 
and  the  only  hope  of  the  world  with  respect  to  an  enlight¬ 
ened,  spiritual,  and  saving  progress.  All  this  is  claimed  by 
him  who  said  of  himself  that  he  “  came  into  the  world  to 
bear  witness  unto  the  truth  ” ;  that  he  is  “  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life  ” ;  that  he  is  “  the  light  of  the  world,” 
and  that  “the  world  must  be  saved  through  him”;  and  who 
said  concerning  the  scriptures  that  testify  of  him  and  his 
kingdom,  “  it  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass,  than 
one  tittle  of  the  law  to  fail.”  Completeness  of  adaptation  to 
mankind,  with  a  view  to  permanence  of  control  in  the 
sphere  of  morality  and  religion,  and  to  universality  of  effect 
upon  human  society  —  this  is  written  upon  every  page  of 
the  New  Testament,  from  the  announcement  of  the  birth  of 
Jesus  as  “  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles  and  the  glory  of 
Israel,”  to  the  commission  of  the  apostles  “  to  make  known 
the  gospel  unto  all  nations  for  their  obedience  to  its  faith,” 
and  onward  through  all  the  recorded  and  the  promised 
triumphs  of  Christianity,  until  “  the  nations  of  them  which 
are  saved  shall  walk  in  the  light”  of  the  new  and  holy  Je¬ 
rusalem.^ 

Christianity,’  we  repeat,  in  the  intention  of  its  Founder,  is 
the  complete  and  the  final  system  of  religious  faith  and 
practice  for  mankind ;  and  the  permanent,  comprehensive, 
and  universal  agency  for  the  moral  advancement  of  the  race. 
It  is  not  one  among  religions ;  it  is  the  religion.  It  is  not  one 
among  agencies  of  moral  reform  and  progress  ;  it  is  the 
agency  for  constructing  a  true  civilization.  It  is  not  one 
among  systems  of  truth  divinely  accredited ;  it  is  the  truth 
set  forth  by  divine  appointment  to  be  everywhere  received 
and  obeyed. 

But  there  has  arisen  of  late  years  a  social  philosophy 
which  treats  all  religions  as  the  natural  development  of  the 
human  mind  in  successive  stages  of  its  progress,  and 
which  regards  Christianity  as  simply  a  stage  in  that  de¬ 
velopment;  not  a  supernatural  religion,  ordained  to  be 
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universal  and  permanent,  but  a  natural  growth  of  its  era 
and  destined  in  turn  to  give  place  to  some  higher  product 
of  philosophic  thought. 

Akin  to  this  philosophy  of  social  progress  is  the  claim  of 
some  modern  scientists,  that  their  discoveries  in  nature 
antiquate  the  Bible  as  the  crude  product  of  an  unscientific 
age,  when  mysteries  were  miracles,  and  the  legends  of 
superstition  were  accepted  as  supernatural  facts.  This 
form  of  disbelief  has  in  it  nothing  of  the  rancor  that  marked 
the  infidelity  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  may  be  super¬ 
cilious  toward  Christianity  as  a  theological  experiment  that 
has  had  its  day,  or  may  affect  to  patronize  it  for  certain 
ideas  and  principles  worth  retaining  in  the  future  of  the 
race ;  but  it  does  not  denounce  the  Bible  as  wholesale  im¬ 
posture,  or  sneer  at  Christians  as  priest-ridden  fools.  Yet, 
because  of  this  air  of  candor  and  superiority,  which  admits 
certain  excellences  in  Christianity,  but  passes  these  to  the 
credit  of  human  nature,  while  it  also  claims  that  the  world 
has  outgrown  the  system  whose  virtues  it  retains,  this 
form  of  disbelief  challenges  a  more  serious  refutation  than 
the  old  infidelity  would  now  require. 

It  goes  beyond  Mr.  Parker’s  distinction  between  “  the 
transient  and  the  permanent  in  Christianity,”  and  affirms 
that  Christianity  was  in  its  very  nature  transitory,  and  is 
now  ready  to  vanish  away  ;  that  the  claim  of  an  historical 
revelation  contained  in  a  book,  must  yield  to  the  “  original 
revelation  of  consciousness  ^  ” ;  that  “  the  interior  spirit  of 
any  age  is  the  spirit  of  God,”  and  that  the  spirit  of  each 
age  must  appoint  for  it  a  “  creed  of  its  own ;  ”  that  “  the 
new  religion  of  nature,”  in  whose  articles  “  revelation  is  the 
disclosure  of  truth  to  the  active  and  simple  reason,”  and 
“  regeneration  the  bursting  of  the  moral  consciousness  into 
flower” — this  “  theism  of  nature,”  interpreted  by  science, 
and  developed  from  the  human  soul,  must  become  the  faith 
of  the  future,  in  place  of  the  supernaturalism  that  has  ruled 
in  the  faith  of  the  past.^ 


1  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  in  “Broken  Lights,”  p.  190. 
*  Address  of  Rev.  0.  B.  Frothingham,  at  Cambridge,  1864. 
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Conceding  to  Christianity  a  place  in  the  religions  de¬ 
velopment  of  man,  conceding  that  it  was  even  an  im¬ 
measurable  advance  upon  foregoing  religions,  that  it  met 
certain  needs  of  its  time,  and  has  accomplished  vast  good 
by  its  higher  ethics,  this  new  faith  yet  joins  issue  with  it 
as  a  supernatural  religion,  introduced  into  the  world  by 
God  for  the  permanent  and  universal  governance  of  man¬ 
kind.  It  seeks  not  to  oppose  Christianity  by  naked  infi¬ 
delity,  nor  by  positive  irreligion;  but  claims  to  advance 
upon  the  Bible  by  a  more  intellectual  and  more  absolute 
conception  of  religion.  Thus  Comte,  confounding,  as 
French  scepticism  is  apt  to  confound,  the  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages  with  Christianity,  says  of  that  theological 
polity,  “  no  true  philosopher  will  ever  forget  that  it  af¬ 
forded  the  beneficent  guardianship  under  which  the  for¬ 
mation  and  earliest  development  of  modern  societies  took 
place ;  but  it  is  equally  incontestible  that,  for  three  cen¬ 
turies  past,  its  influence  among  the  most  advanced  nations 
has  been  essentially  retrograde,  notwithstanding  some  par¬ 
tial  service.”  ^  Hence  he  asserts  of  this  organized  Chris¬ 
tianity,  that  a  system  which  “could  not  hold  its  ground 
before  the  natural  progress  of  intelligence  and  of  society, 
can  never  again  serve  as  a  basis  of  social  order  ” ;  and  then 
going  beyond  the  polity  to  doctrine,  he  adds  that  the 
ascendancy  of  the  scientiflc  spirit  must  hinder  any  real 
restoration  of  the  theological  spirit ;  that  “  religious  doc¬ 
trine  has  lost  its  moral  prerogatives,”  and  that  morality 
must  be  systemized  by  the  normal  growth  of  human  facul¬ 
ties  and  aSections,  “  without  religious  intervention.” 

And  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  while  he  disowns  Comte’s 
Positivism  as  the  ultimate  philosophy,  yet  treats  all  re¬ 
ligions,  from  the  grossest  Fetichism  up  to  the  most'refined 
creed  of  Christianity,  simply  as  “  so  many  natural  products 
of  human  nature  ” ;  and  holds  that  “  the  religious  creeds 
through  which  mankind  successively  pass,  are,  during  the 
eras  in  which  they  are  severally  held,  the  best  that  could 

1  Comte,  Positive  Philosophy  (American  ed.),  pp.  402, 404,  751,  771. 
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be  held  ” ;  and  that  with  the  growth  of  humanity  “  the  creed 
which  each  period  evolves  is  one  more  in  conformity  with 
the  needs  of  the  time  than  the  creed  which  preceded  it.”  ^ 

“  These  various  beliefs,”  says  the  same  writer,  “  are  parts 
of  the  constituted  order  of  things  ;  and  not  accidental,  biit 
necessary  parts.  Seeing  how  one  or  other  of  them  is 
everywhere  present;  is  of  perennial  growth;  and  when 
cut  down,  develops  in  a  form  but  slightly  modified;  we 
cannot  avoid  the  inference  that  they  are  needful  accompa¬ 
niments  of  human  life,  severally  fitted  to  the  societies  in 
which  they  are  indigenous.  From  the  highest  point  of 
view,  we  must  recognize  them  as  elements  in  that  great 
evolution  of  which  the  beginning  and  end  are  beyond  our 
knowledge  or  conception;  as  modes  of  manifestation  of 
the  Unknowable ;  and  as  having  this  for  their  warrant.”  2 
A  late  number  of  the  Westminster  Eeview  speaks  of  the 
Christian  faith  as  already  falling  into  desuetude,  through  the 
law  of  progress  in  man’s  moral  nature  :  “  The  crumbling 
decay  and  eventual  downfall  of  a  wide-spread  faith  and 
cultus,  which  have  existed  for  centuries,”  is  with  it  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion.  It  tells  us  that  sceptical  opinions  now 
fall  on  the  public  mind  “  like  sparks  on  tinder.  They  per¬ 
vade  literature  and  society  like  an  atmosphere  or  a  gas 
which  no  doors  or  windows  will  exclude.”  “Has  man,” 
asks  the  Review,  “  once  for  all,  been  provided,  in  any  of  the 
traditional  creeds  of  Christendom,  with  something  invari¬ 
able  and  indestructible,  which  no  progress  can  throw  out 
of  date,  no  discovery  permanently  injure,  no  change  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  render  unsuited  to  society  ?  These  questions 
are  now  fairly  put  before  the  world,  and  must  be  an¬ 
swered  one  way  or  the  other.”  ^  In  a  word,  the  sum  of  the 
Positive  philosophy,  as  taught  by  its  various  schools,  is  that 
Christianity  can  by  no  means  be  accepted  as  a  finality  in 
religion,  but  that  something  in  advance  of  this  as  a  system 

1  Essay  on  the  Use  of  Anthropomorphism. 

2  First  Principles,  p.  121. 

»  April,  1864,  pp.  184,  185. 
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of  belief  is  yet  to  be  evolved  from  the  world  of  science,  the 
experience  of  history,  and  the  nature  of  man. 

If  this  be  so,  then  our  churches  and  our  pulpits  are  a 
superfluity ;  or  worse,  they  are  a  hinderance  to  the  progress 
of  true  religion.  If  Christianity  is  alreajiy  antiquated,  then 
our  schools  of  theology  are  a  clog  upon  thought,  since  both 
their  systems  and  their  text-book  are  of  the  past.  If  human 
nature  is  to  develop  a  higher,  better  faith  than  that  of  the 
Bible,  then  our  missions  will  but  delay  the  advancement  of 
pagan  nations,  by  imposing  upon  them  doctrines  and  beliefs 
which  human  science  and  society  have  outgrown,  and  which 
they,  in  turn,  must  lay  aside  in  order  to  a  real  and  sub¬ 
stantial  progress.  Why  do,  at  so  much  pains  and  cost,  that 
which  philosophy  and  experience  teach  us  must  be  undone, 
if  we  would  accomplish  the  very  end  at  which  we  aim  — 
the  permanent  improvement  of  mankind  in  knowledge  and 
the  arts  of  life,  in  social  condition  and  in  moral  character  ? 

The  question,  then,  whether  Christianity  was  intended  to 
be,  and  is  adapted  to  be,  the  religion  of  mankind  in  all  ages, 
is  not  a  theoretical  speculation,  but  a  vital,  practical  ques¬ 
tion, —  a  question  that  should  be  fairly  tested  by  the  new 
lights  of  physical  and  social  science,  as  well  as  by  the  older 
lights  of  history  and  experience.  To  establish  the  claim  of 
Christianity  to  a  universal  and  permanent  domination  in  the 
sphere  of  religion,  we  must  prove  not  only  that  in  its  origin 
it  was  a  revelation  from  God,  but  also  that  it  was  given 
as  a  finality,  and  for  universal  diffusion.  The  Jewish  ritual 
was  equally  of  divine  origin  ;  yet  this  was  of  limited  obli¬ 
gation,  and  was  designed  to  be  of  limited  duration.  And  it 
were  conceivable  that  Christianity,  though  a  revelation  from 
God,  could,  like  Judaism,  have  had  some  provisional  or 
transient  purpose  in  the  progress  of  the  race,  leaving  to 
after-times  the  full  development  of  man  through  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  reason  or  by  new  revelations.  But  the  peculi¬ 
arity  of  Christianity  is,  that  in  its  origin  it  was,  in  no  manner, 
an  outgrowth  of  its  age,  while  in  its  spirit,  its  doctrine, 
its  methods,  and  its  scope,  it  is  equally  adapted  to  all  ages. 
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I.  Christianity  was  not  a  natural  development  of  human 
thought,  but  an  incoming  of  divine  thought  and  love  upon 
the  plane  of  our  nature. 

Christianity  derived  nothing  either  of  doctrine,  of  pre¬ 
cept,  or  of  ritual^ from  any  system  of  philosophy  or  of 
religion  outside  of  the  land  of  Judea.  Its  founder  never 
passed  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  Syria ;  he  attended 
no  school  of  secular  learning ;  and  his  life  at  Nazareth  was 
so  remote  from  such  means  of  education  as  his  native 
country  afforded,  that  his  townsmen  expressed  their  aston¬ 
ishment  at  his  wisdom,  knowing  that  he  had  had  none  of  the 
advantages  of  the  schools.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  never  came 
under  the  influence  of  the  Grecian  philosophy.  He  did  not 
grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  Roman  culture.  There  is 
not  a  word  of  his  recorded  utterances  that  would  suggest 
that  he  had  ever  read  a  line  of  Plato  or  of  Aristotle,  or  had 
heard  the  then  fresh  fame  of  Cicero.  He  knows  no  book 
but  the  Hebrew  scriptures  ;  quotes  no  other  as  an  authority 
for  his  sayings;  mentions  no  name  outside  the  line  of 
Jewish  history,  and  no  opinion  outside  the  pale  of  Jewish 
thought ;  but  gives  forth  his  own  doctrine  in  simple,  inde¬ 
pendent  aphorisms,  and  in  brief  parables  and  discourses, 
without  reference  to  any  school  of  philosophy  or  system 
of  theology  in  preceding  ages,  or  then  extant.  Nor  can  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christ  be  traced  by  affinity  or 
assimilation  to  any  such  school  or  system  of  antiquity.  He 
borrowed  nothing  from  his  own  age,  nor  from  any  prior 
age  ;  and  neither  himself  nor  his  religion  was  an  outgrowth 
of  his  times ;  but  both  were  a  protest  against  the  world  as 
it  then  stood  toward  God. 

With  one  exception,  his  apostles  learned  all  they  knew 
directly  from  the  master.  “  Unlearned  and  ignorant  men  ” 
was  the  designation  given  them  by  the  Sanhedrim. ,  Un¬ 
skilled  in  languages,  unversed  in  literature,  knowing  only 
that  which  Christ  had  taught  them ;  they  borrowed  nothing 
from  their  age.  Paul,  the  exceptional  case,  while  he  knew 
the  drift  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  was  personalty 
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familiar  with  the  religious  systems  of  his  time,  knew  these 
but  to  condemn  them  as  false,  corrupt,  and  destructive. 
In  the  very  centres  of  philosophy  and  art,  he  knew  nothing 
save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified,  though  “  to  the  Greeks 
the  preaching  of  the  cross  was  foolishness.”  Though  an 
occasional  resemblance  may.  be  traced  between  the  ethical 
principles  and  maxims  of  Seneca  and  those  of  Paul  — 
enough  to  establish  an  identity  between  natural  and  re¬ 
vealed  religion ;  yet  the  grand  doctrines  of  Paul’s  epistles 
concerning  God’s  plan  of  restoration  for  a  sinful  race  can 
be  traced  to  no  pagan  writer  of  antiquity.  So  far  from 
being  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  times,  Christianity  was  in 
oppugnation  to  the  times,  and  the  times  were  everywhere 
hostile  to  Christians.  Beginning  as  a  small  minority  among 
the  Jews,  they  were  hated  and  persecuted  by  their  own 
nation.  Then  exiles  scattered  abroad,  they  were  at  first 
despised  as  weak  enthusiasts,  then  persecuted  as  enemies 
of  the  state  and  of  the  gods.  Christianity  originating  in  a 
narrow,  subjugated  province,  among  a  people  unrecognized 
in  the  sphere  of  philosophy  and  of  literary  culture,  origi¬ 
nating  independently  of  all  foreign  systems  of  philosophy 
and  religion,  won  its  way  against  the  contempt  of  genius 
and  learning,  against  the  strength  of  social  customs  and 
religious  usages,  against  popular  superstitions,  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  caste  and  race,  and  the  persecutions  of  the  civil 
power  throughout  the  whole  world.  It  encountered  the 
keen  intellectual  weapons  of  a  Celsus  and  a  Julian,  as  well 
as  the  sharpness  and  pains  of  persecution.  There  is  nothing 
either  in  its  doctrines,  in  its  spirit,  or  in  its  history  to  mark 
it  as  a  natural  outgrowth  of  its  age,  or  a  product  of  human 
nature  in  any  age.  Tacitus,  the  most  intelligent  and  candid 
pagan  historian  of  that  period,  has  recorded  how  .des¬ 
picable  and  how  hated  was  this  new  superstition  of  the 
despised  and  hated  race  of  Jews. 

There  was,  indeed,  in  the  moral  needs  and  failures  of 
antiquity,  in  the  decay  of  the  old  philosophies  and  religions, 
a  silent,  unconscious  preparation  of  the  world  for  the  pure 
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and  sublime  teachings  and  the  remedial  influences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  but  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  its  age  no 
more  argues  its  natural  outgrowth  from  that  age,  than  the 
adaptation  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  to  the  wants  and  the 
wounds  of  our  soldiers  argues  that  the  Commission  is  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  spirit  of  war ;  no  more  than  the 
adaptation  of  free  institutions  to  recover  the  South  from 
the  material  waste  and  the  social  dissolution  of  war  argues 
that  free  institutions  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  that  has  brought  upon  her  these  vast  and  terrible  woes. 
The  horrors  of  war  occasioned  the  demand  for  that  healing 
Commission  which  is  a  development,  not  of  the  age,  but  of 
the  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  wastes  of  war  have  unveiled 
to  us  the  curse  of  slavery,  and  the  need  of  those  remedial 
institutions  which  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  spirit  of  free¬ 
dom.  So  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  was,  in  some  sense, 
“a  symptom  of  the  wants  and  aspirations  struggling  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  the  age.”  But  let  us  not  confound 
occasion  with  origin,  nor  an  adaptation  to  heal  with  an  out¬ 
growth  from  the  disease. 

In  one  respect  Christianity  was  an  outgrowth,  a  develop- 
mient  from  that  which  had  gone  before.  But  this  only  in 
the  line  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  and  the  Jewdsh  ritual. 
It  was  the  unveiling  of  the  mystery  that  lay  hidden  under 
those  ancient  prophecies,  within  those  venerable  forms.  It 
was  the  revelation  of  that  great  plan  which  was  intimated 
to  man  directly  upon  his  fall,  yet  which,  in  the  manner  of  it, 
had  been  secret  since  the  world  began,  whereby  man 
should  be  restored  to  the  likeness  and  the  fellowship  of 
God,  and  the  earth  should  be  renewed  as  the  garden  of  the 
Lord.  The  mystery  of  ages,  “  How  shall  man  be  just  with 
God,”  became  a  manifestation  “  through  the  preaching  of 
Jesus  Christ,”  according  to  “the  scriptures  of  the  proph¬ 
ets.”  And  this  doctrinal  unity  of  the  scriptures,  in  the 
great  facts  of  the  holiness  and  the  justice  of  God  in  his 
moral  government  over  the  world,  of  the  apostasy  and  the 
condemnation  of  mankind,  and  of  the  reunion  of  man  with 
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God  through  the  divine  sacrifice  for  man’s  redemption;  this 
unity  of  thought  in  the  narrow  line  of  the  Hebrew  scrip¬ 
tures,  apart  from  all  the  philosophies  and  religions  of  the 
world ;  unity  in  conceptions  so  just,  so  true,  so  unequal¬ 
led,  so  sublime  ;  a  unity  that  stands  unveiled  in  Christ  from 
germ  to  stalk  and  to  the  crowning  flower, — this  argues  not  a 
spontaneous  outgrowth  from  the  soil  of  nature,  but  a 
special  planting  by  the  hand  of  God. 

That  calm  and  comprehensive  historian  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  Mr.  Merivale,  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  his¬ 
torical  criticism,  and  contrasting  the  genius  of  Christianity 
with  that  of  antecedent  and  contemporary  faiths,  shows  hoAV 
foreign  from  any  and  all  of  these  was  the  conception  and 
origin  of  the  new  belief :  “  The  old  beliefs  of  the  primitive 
ages,  which  had  done  something  at  least  to  temper  pros¬ 
perity  and  sweeten  the  ills  of  life,  had  perished  to  a  poi¬ 
sonous  core  in  a  shrivelled  husk.  The  science  of  ethics 
was  apparently  exhausted.  It  had  finished  its  career  in 
blank  disappointment,  and  there  was  no  faith  or  courage  to 
commence  it  afresh.  Alexander  wept  on  the  margin  of  the 
eastern  ocean  that  there  were  no  more  lands  to  conquer.; 
Caesar,  from  the  farthest  bourn  of  philosophic  speculation, 
may  have  confessed  with  a  sigh  that  within  the  Visible  hori¬ 
zon  of  human  intuitions  there  were  no  more  provinces  for 
reason  to  invade.  The  Great  Disposer  had  yet  another  leaf 
to  turn  in  the  book  of  his  manifold  dispensations ;  but  the 
rise  and  progress  of  a  new  religion,  with  vigor  to  control 
the  jarring  prejudices  of  nations  and  classes,  asserting  super¬ 
natural  facts,  and  claiming  divine  authority,  appealing  with 
equal  boldness  on  the  one  hand  to  history,  on  the  other  to 
conscience,  shaping  an  outward  creed,  and  revealing  in¬ 
ward  ideas,  the  law  of  the  simple  and  the  science  of  the 
wise,  exalting  obedience  in  the  place  of  ambition,  and  ex¬ 
panding  patriotism  into  philanthropy,  was  the  last  offspring 
of  the  womb  of  time  that  Caesar  could  have  imagined,  or 
Cicero  have  ventured  to  anticipate.”  ^ 

1  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  Vol.  II.  pp.  427,  428. 
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Call  Christianity  a  development  if  we  will ;  its  germ  lay 
not  in  the  decaying  husks  of  the  old  philosophies.  Call 
it  a  development ;  its  vital  impulse  came  not  from  the 
current  thoughts  and  hopes  of  its  time.  The  almost  con. 
temporary  writings  of  Cicero  “  may  be  searched  in  vain  for 
a  single  expression  of  reliance  on  the  progressive  improve¬ 
ment  of  mankind.  The  two  poles  of  his  philosophy,  be¬ 
tween  which  he  wavers  with  perpetual  oscillation,  are 
regret  for  the  past  and  resignation  to  the  present.”  ^  Chris¬ 
tianity  redeemed  the  past  and  created  a  future.  Call  it  a 
development,  if  that  term  suits  our  philosophy ;  yet  must 
we  admit  that  this  is  a  development  from  another  source 
than  any  that  philosophy  had  yet  disclosed,  and  in  another 
line  from  any  that  the  best  faiths  of  the  world  had  indicated. 

All  the  essential  characteristics  of  Christianity  —  its  doc¬ 
trines,  its  methods,  its  aims,  and  its  effects — prove  it  the 
development  of  a  divine  plan,  “  kept  secret  since  the  world 
began,”  but  made  manifest  by  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
illumining  with  one  broad,  glowing  belt  of  light,  the  star¬ 
lit  heaven  of  the  prophets.  ' 

II.  But  these  very  scriptures  teach  us  also  that,  “accord¬ 
ing  to  the  commandment  of  the  everlasting  God,”  this  gospel 
is  to  be  “  made  known  to  all  nations,  for  the  obedience  of 
faith.”  it  was  designed  to  be  the  final,  the  universal,  the 
perpetual  religion  of  mankind.  This  it  asserts  as  its  aim 
and  its  prerogative.  It  is  the  gospel  of  truth  and  of  salva¬ 
tion  “  to  all  nations  ”  down  to  the  end  of  the  world.  To 
justify  this  assertion,  Christianity  must  prove  itself  equal, 
as  a  religion,  to  all  the  wants  and  all  the  capacities  of  man¬ 
kind,  in  all  phases  of  society  and  in  all  periods  of  time. 
Now  Christianity  has,  thus  far,  met  the  religious  wants  of 
the  race  without  exhausting  itself,  and  it  is  to-day  equal  to 
the  demands  of  the  human  soul  and  of  human  society,  in  all 
that  pertains  to  religion,  in  an  age  of  intellectual  inquiry, 
of  political  progress,  and  of  humanitary  reform. 

That  Christianity  has  proved  adequate  to  the  needs  of 

.  i  Merirale,  Vol.  II.  p.  427. 
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human  society  and  the  developments  of  human  progress 
hitherto,  history  will  testify  by  this  one  pregnant  fact :  that 
Christianity  has  lived  on  steadily  through  eighteen  centu¬ 
ries,  and  no  age  has  yet  come  up  to  its  standard  of  per¬ 
sonal  living,  or  its  measure  of  social  regeneration.  Here  we 
summon  a  witness  whom  none  will  accuse  of  a  superstitious 
veneration  for  the  scriptures,  or  of  a  blind  devotion  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  under  any  received  form  of  theology  or  of  worship. 
Speaking  of  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  the  late  Theo¬ 
dore  Parker  said :  “  For  eighteen  hundred  years  this  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  Christ  has  been  in  the  world,  to  warn  and  encour¬ 
age.  Violence  and  cunning,  allies  of  sin,  have  opposed. 
Every  weapon  learning  could  snatch  from  the  arsenals  of 
the  past,  or  science  devise  anew,  or  pride  and  cruelty  and 
wit  invent,  has  been  used  by  mistaken  men  to  destroy  this 
fabric.  Not  a  stone  has  fallen  from  the  heavenly  arch  of 
real  religion;  not  a  loop-hole  been  found  where  a  shot 
could  enter.”  ^  How  “  vast  has  the  influence  of  Jesus  been. 
How  his  spirit  wrought  in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples,  rude, 
selfish,  bigoted,  as  at  first  they  were.  How  it  has  wrought 
in  the  world.  His  words  judge  the  nations.  The  wisest 
son  of  man  has  not  measured  their  height.  They  speak  to 
what  is  deepest  in  profound  men ;  what  is  holiest  in  good 
men ;  what  is  divinest  in  religious  men.  They  kindle  anew 
the  flame  of  devotion  in  hearts  long  cold.  They  are  spirit 
and  life.  His  truth  was  not  derived  from  Moses  and  Solo¬ 
mon  ;  but  the  light  of  God  shone  through  him,  not  colored 
nor  bent  aside.  His  life  is  the  perpetual  rebuke  of  all  time 
since.  It  condemns  ancient  civilization ;  it  condemns  mod¬ 
ern  civilization.  Wise  men  we  have  since  had,  and  good 
men;  but  this  Galilean  youth  strode  before  the  world 
whole  thousands  of  years,  so  much  of  divinity  was  in  him. 

His  words  solve  the  questions  of  this  present  age.^ . Let 

men  improve  never  so  far  in  civilization,  or  soar  never  so 
high  on  the  wings  of  religioa  and  love,  they  can  never 

1  Discourse  of  Religion,  p.  296  seq. 

3  Farker’s  Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  173. 
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outgo  the  flight  of  truth  and  Christianity.  It  will  always  be 
above  them.  It  is  as  if  we  were  to  fly  towards  a  star, 
jvhich  becomes  larger  and  more  bright  the  nearer  we  ap¬ 
proach,  till  we  emer  and  are  absorbed  in  its  glory.”  i 

When  we  analyze  more  particularly  the  adaptations  of 
Christianity  to  our  times,  we  find,  in  the  first  place  : 

(1)  Tliat  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  equal  to  the  demands 
of  man’s  spiritual  nature  in  the  most  advanced  stage  of  sci¬ 
entific  thought,  and  under  the  highest  stimulus  of  intellectual 
inquiry.  To  demand  of  a  book  of  religion,  written  in  the 
most  ancient  times,  for  popular  instruction  in  religious  truth 
and  duty,  that  it  should  anticipate  the  discoveries  of  physical 
science  by  many  centuries,  that  it  should  arrange  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature  under  scientific  formula  and  always  speak 
of  them  in  scientific  terms,  were  an  incongruity  that  science 
itself  must  condemn.  That  were  to  defeat  the  very  object  of 
the  book,  by  making  it  unintelligible,  and  so  far  incredible. 
To  charge  such  a  book  with  scientific  errors  because  it  de¬ 
scribes  nature  according  to  popular  modes  of  conception  and 
speech  were  equally  illogical.  As  a  book  for  the  common 
people  it  could  not  do  otherwise  ;  and  this  very  feature  of  it 
makes  it  a  book  for  all  ages  and  nations,  at  whatever  grades 
of  intellectual  culture.  Science  can  fairly  demand  of  the 
Bible  neither  the  facts  nor  the  phrases  which  it  employs 
within  its  own  sphere.  But  it  can  insist,  and  ought  to  insist, 
that,  as  a  scheme  of  religious  thought  and  of  spiritual  life, 
the  Bible  shall  be  equal  to  the  wants  of  an  intellectual  and 
inquiring  age  ;  and  that  in  matters  of  fact  it  shall  contravene 
no  fact  or  principle  fairly  established  from  other  sources. 
For  if  the  Bible  be  not  equal  intellectually  to  the  demands 
of  Human  thought  when  enlightened  and  stimulated  by 
science,  then  it  must  lose  its  hold  upon  the  world  as  knowl¬ 
edge  advances  ;  and  if  it  be  found  at  variance  with  truths 
well  established  from  nature  and  reason,  then  must  it  yield 
its  claim  to  obedience  as  having  divine  authority. 

Now  with  regard  to  matters  of  fact  in  the  physical  world, 

1  Parker’s  Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  184. 
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the  portraiture  of  nature  in  the  Hebrew  poetry,  Humboldt 
being  witness,  is  marvellous  for  its  comprehensiveness  and 
its  accuracy.^  No  physicist  could  improve  upon  it  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  popular  description  and  of  devotional  meditation. 
So  of  the  Mosaic  record  of  the  creation.  Neither  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Hebrew  criticism  nor  the  theories  of  geology  are 
yet  in  a  condition  to  warrant  a  minute  “parallelism between 
the  ages  of  nature,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  fossiliferous 
strata,  and  the  days  of  creation  described  in  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  of  Genesis.”  Yet,  as  a  Christian  scientist.  Dr.  Duns 
observes:  “Intelligent  readers  must  often  have  noticed  the 
remarkable  way  in  which  many  of  the  most  striking  words 
of  Genesis  fit  into  the  requirements  of  true  science.  Take 
the  last  and  most  scientific  treatise  on  meteorology,  and,  in 
the  light  of  all  it  makes  known  of  the  action  of  light  and 
heat  on  the  elements  which  compose  our  atmosphere,  of 
evaporation,  and  of  the  watery  treasures  which  the  air  holds 
suspended  in  it,  you  will  be  struck  with  the  harmony  be¬ 
tween  these  phenomena  and  the  changes  described  upon 
the  second  day  of  creation,  when  God  divided  the  waters 
from  the  waters,  lifted  the  vapory  clouds  from  the  face  of 
the  deep,  and  made 

“  The  firmament,  expanse  of  Kquid,  pure, 

Transparent,  elemental  air.”  ® 

Taken  in  its  broad  outlines  as  a  scheme  of  the  world’s 
origin,  this  record  of  the  physical  creation,  together  with 
the  unity  of  the  race  and  the  geographical  dispersion  of  the 
primitive  nations  therein  described,  finds  a  growing  confir¬ 
mation  in  the  soberer  judgments  of  science.  Science  is  still 
in  the  stage  of  hypothesis  concerning  that  far  antiqu^y ; 
and  what  to-day  seems  contrary  to  some  received  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Bible,  may  hereafter  be  harmonized,  through 
new  discoveries  or  a  wiser  criticism.  The  account  of  the 
creation  in  Genesis  is  marked  by  that  sublime  principle  of 
order  which  is  among  the  highest  results  of  science,  and  by 

1  Cosmos,  Vol.  II.,  Hebrew  Poetry. 

*  Duns’s  Biblical  Natural  Science,  Vol  1.  pp.  57,  58. 
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the  assertion  of  a  cause  which  science  itself  must  recognize 
as  the  end  of  all  inquiry That  general  order  or  plan  of 
the  creation  the  mature  results  of  science  tend  more  and 
more  to  verify ;  and  the  biblical  account  of  nature,  when 
interpreted  as  popular,  unscientific  language  should  be 
understood,  stands  as  good  for  this  age  of  microscopic 
scrutiny  and  mathematical  analysis,  as  for  an  age  when 
the  eye  was  the  only  observer,  and  unlettered  traditions 
were  the  only  record.  The  Bible  speaks  of  physical  phe¬ 
nomena  in  that  tropical  language  which  is  the  habit  of  the 
East;  but  “let  not  western  metaphysics  misjudge,  lest  it  be 
found  to  misunderstand,  eastern  aesthetics.”  ^ 

While  thus  unimpeached  upon  the  physical  count,  when 
tested  by  sound  interpretation,  this  religion  of  the  Bible 
stands  above  and  beyond  all  science  in  its  exhibition  of  the 
spiritual  forces  of  the  universe.  Mr.  Spencer  himself,  who 
proposes  a  complete  philosophy  of  nature  as  the  basis  of  a 
higher  religion,  makes  this  candid  admission  :  “  The  sincere 
man  of  science,  content  to  follow  wherever  the  evidence 
leads  him,  becomes  by  each  new  inquiry  more  profoundly 
convinced  that  the  universe  is  an  insoluble  problem.  Alike 
in  the  external  and  the  internal  worlds,  he  sees  himself  in 
the  midst  of  perpetual  changes,  of  which  he  can  discover 
neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end.  If,  tracing  back  the 
evolution  of  things,  he  allows  himself  to  entertain  the 
hypothesis  that  matter  once  existed  in  a  diffused  form,  he 
finds  it  utterly  impossible  to  conceive  how  this  came  to  be 
so ;  and  equally,  if  he  speculates  on  the  future,  he  can  as¬ 
sign  no  limit  to  the  grand  succession  of  phenomena  ever 

unfolding  themselves  before  him . When,  again,  he 

turns  from  the  succession  of  phenomena  to  their  essen¬ 
tial  nature,  he  is  equally  at  fault.  Though  he  may  succeed 
in  resolving  all  properties  of  objects  into  manifestations  of 
force,  he  is  not  thereby  enabled  to  realize  what  force  is ; 
but  finds,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  more  he  thinks  about  it, 

1  See  Prof.  Blackie  on  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony,  in  “  Good  Words,”  Oct.  1861. 

2  Murphy  on  Genesis,  p.  43. 
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the  more  he  is  baffled . In  all  directions  his  investiga¬ 

tions  eventually  bring  him  face  to  face  with  the  unknowable ; 
and  he  ever  more  clearly  perceives  it  to  be  the  unknow¬ 
able . He  feels,  with  a  vividness  which  no  others  can, 

the  utter  incomprehensibleness  of  the  simplest  fact,  con¬ 
sidered  in  itself.  He  alone  truly  sees  that  absolute  knowl¬ 
edge  is  impossible.  He  alone  knows  that  under  all  things 
there  lies  an  impenetrable  mystery.”  ^ 

In  these  days  of  vagrant  hypotheses,  that  assume  the  air 
of  established  theories,  it  is  refreshing  now  and  then  to 
hear  from  some  true  scientist  the  confession  of  an  impene¬ 
trable  mystery  in  nature.  How  confident  at  first  was  the 
nebular  hpyothesis  of  solving  the  formation  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  1^  Yet  plausible  and  self-consistent  as  was  this  hy¬ 
pothesis,  fifty  years  have  added  nothing  to  confirm  the 
ingenious  guesses  of  Herschell  and  Laplace.  It  remains 
only  an  hypothesis  ;  and  an  eminent  authority  does  not  scru¬ 
ple  to  suggest  that  “  all  nebulosity  may  arise  from  deficiency 
in  the  optical  powers  of  the  astronomer,  rather  than  inhere 
in  the  constitution  of  the  nebulae  themselves.”  In  any 
event,  “  the  nebular  hypothesis  throws  no  light  on  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  diffused  matter ;  and  diffused  matter  as  much  needs 
accounting  for  as  concrete  matter.”  So  with  the  hypothe¬ 
sis  of  development  —  not  yet  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
theory.  Like  the  hypothesis  of  apostolical  succession,  it 
fails  at  the  vital  point  of  the  first  links  ;  there  is  nothing  to 

Ulnstrations  of  Universal  Progress,  pp.  59,  60. 

*  “  Laplace  once  went  in  form  to  present  an  edition  of  his  Syst^me  du 
Monde  to  the  first  consul.  Napoleon,  whom  some  wags  had  told  that  this  book 
contained  no  mention  of  the  name  of  God,  and  who  was  fond  of  putting  em¬ 
barrassing  questions,  received  it  with:  'M.  Laplace,  they  tell  me  you  have 
written  this  large  book  on  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  have  never  even 
mentioned  its  Creator.’  Laplace,  who,  though  the  most  supple  of  politicians, 
was  as  stiff  as  a  martyr  on  every  point  of  his  philosophy  or  religion  (e.g.  even 
under  Charles  X.  he  never  concealed  his  dislike  of  the  priests),  drew  himself  up, 
and  answered  bluntly,  ‘  Je  n’avais  pas  besoin  de  cette  hypothbse  IJi.’  Napoleon, 
greatly  amused,  told  this  reply  to  Lagrange,  who  exclaimed,  ‘  Ah !  e’est  uno 
belle  hypothbse;  ca  explique  beaucoup  dc  choses.’”  —  Prof,  de  Morgan,  in  the 
Athenaeum. 
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hook  it  to  the  beginning ;  since,  “  the  first  strata,  had  they 
been  preserved,  instead  of  containing  the  lowest  rudiments 
of  life,  might  have  contained  the  foot-prints  of  the  present 
archangels.”  ^  It  is  becoming,  then,  in  science  to  admit  at 
the  beginning,  “  an  impenetrable  mystery.” 

But  just  where  science  confesses  itself  incompetent, 
Christianity  comes  forward  to  unveil  the  mystery  hidden 
from  ages  and  from  generations.  It  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  a  personal  God,  the  creator  of  the  universe  and  its 
lord ;  and  it  brings  God  face  to  face  with  us  in  Jesus  Christ, 
the  incarnation,  which  was  also  the  manifestation,  the 
unveiling. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  set  up  in  a  public  square  in  the 
city  of  Frankfort,  a  huge  frame,  which  purported  to  contain 
a  work  of  art  designed  for  a  national  memorial.  For  many 
days  it  stood  there  unopened  and  unexplained ;  only  the 
dim  outlines  of  a  colossal  statue  were  visible  to  the  curious 
through  the  chinks  of  the  screens.  At  length,  on  an  ap¬ 
pointed  day,  the  magistrates,  the  artists,  and  the  literary 
men  of  the  city,  with  government  officers  of  rank,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  band  and  a  chorus  of  musicians,  went  in  proces¬ 
sion  to  the  square,  and  there,  in  presence  of  an  immense 
concourse,  the  screens  were  carefully  and  ceremoniously 
removed.  But  curiosity  was  still  baffled  by  a  thick  white 
veil  enveloping  the  statue  from  head  to  foot.  A  long  and 
learned  oration  sounded  forth  the  genius  and  worth  of  a 
great  poet  and  historian  of  Germany ;  and  a  grand  overture 
of  Mendelssohn  rendered  its  homage  to  the  hour.  Yet  all 
the  while  the  eager  crowd  saw  nothing  but  the  outlines  of  a 
figure  veiled  in  white.  At  last,  the  speech  and  the  music 
over,  the  ropes  were  cut  from  behind,  the  veil  fell,  and 
amid  the  huzzas  of  the  vast  crowd,  Schiller  stood  revealed, 
holding  in  one  hand  an  open  book,  in  the  other  a  ready  pen. 

Long  time  there  stood,  in  the  high  place  of  human  thought 
and  concourse,  seen  of  many,  penetrated  by  none,  a  myste¬ 
rious  screen,  behind  which  was  said  to  be  hidden  the 


^  North  American  Keview,  Julj,  1864,  p.  16. 
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source  of  all  thought  and  power,  the  poem  of  life  and  of  the 
universe.  At  length,  when  art  and  culture,  and  science  and 
philosophy  had  achieved  their  highest  renown,  the  trum¬ 
pets  sound,  the  world  gives  ear,  and  some  Plato  or  Aris¬ 
totle  discoursing,  with  majestic  music,  of  nature  and  the 
divine,  the  screens  are  drawn  aside,  and  there  stands  the 
figure  —  still  covered  with  an  impenetrable  veil.  Art,  mu¬ 
sic,  poetry,  all  bring  their  homage,  science  and  philosophy 
essay  their  description,  but  there  is  no  vision,  no  motion, 
no  life.  Only  the  outer  screens  are  removed ;  the  veil  re¬ 
mains  untaken  away.  Then,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  there 
reaches  forth  from  the  Invisible  a  hand  that  cuts  the  cord ; 
the  veil  drops,  and  we  behold  “  the  brightness  of  the 
Father’s  glory,”  the  “  image  of  his  person ;  ”  in  his  hand 
the  Book  of  life,  and  the  pen  that  reveals  all  truth,  that 
writes  all  destinies.  Does  science  sneer  at  “the  mechanical 
God  of  Paley,”  and  insist  that  the  theory  of  development 
presents  a  loftier  ideal  of  the  First  Cause  ;  that  “  creation 
by  manufacture  is  a  much  lower  thing  than  creation  by 
evolution.”  We  care  not  to  argue  the  secondary  question 
between  these  methods  or  processes  of  creation,  since  the 
scriptures,  which  adhiit  as  well  of  either  or  both,  at  the 
very  beginning  lift  us  to  a  far  higher  plane  of  thought.  For 
the  first  presentation  of  God  in  the  Bible  is  of  a  personal 
Spirit,  having  will,  wisdom,  power,  as  put  forth  in  the  act 
of  creation,  be  that  instantaneous  or  immeasurable  in  time  ; 
be  its  method  mechanical  or  derivative,  by  collocation  or  by 
growth.  And  the  next  view  is  of  a  loving  Father  caring  for 
the  children  made  in  his  own  image ;  and  the  next,  of  the 
just  Ruler  condemning  sin ;  and  thus  on,  in  the  series  of 
divine  manifestations,  until  Sinai  sets  forth  the  holy  and 
merciful  Sovereign,  and  Calvary  the  righteous  and  the 
redeeming  God.  No  pantheistic  emanation,  no  scientific 
theory  of  evolution,  no  metaphysical  scheme  of  the  Abso¬ 
lute,  can  ever  so  task,  so  elevate,  so  satisfy,  so  exhaust  the 
intellect  of  man.  Robert  Browning  shows  herein  a  larger 
faculty  than  Herbert  Spencer,  whose  highest  faith  reaches 
VoL.  XXII.  No.  SG.  31 
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only  to  some  “unknown  reality  which  underlies  both 
spirit  and  matter  ” : 

“  I  say  that  miracle  was  duly  wrought 
When,  save  for  it,  no  faith  was  possible. 

So  faith  grew,  making  void  more  miracles. 

Because,  too  much,  they  would  compel,  not  help. 

I  say,  the  acknowledgment  of  God  in  Christ 
Accepted  by  thy  reason,  solves  for  thee 
All  questions  in  the  earth  and  out  of  it, 

And  has  so  far  advanced  thee  to  be  wise.”^ 


(2)  Christianity  is  equal  to  the  whole  work  of  social 
reform  and  of  humanitary  progress  which  our  age  pro¬ 
poses,  and  will  accomplish  that  work  by  the  wisest,  the 
simplest,  and  the  surest  methods.  It  might  well  be  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  very  impulses  toward  reform  that  mark  this 
as  an  age  of  practical  philanthropy,  owe  their  origin  to 
Christianity ;  for  Christianity  exists  not  merely  as  a  doc¬ 
trine  in  a  text-book,  and  as  an  institution  in  the  organic  form 
of  the  church,  but  is  abroad  in  the  world  as  a  light  and  an 
atmosphere ;  so  that  the  organic  philanthropy  which  is  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  this  century,  has  come  into  being 
after  so  many  centuries  of  Christian  influence  in  humanizing 
mankind,  and  as  a  side-growth  from  itf  ever-difiusive  spirit 
of  charity.  This  philanthropy  originates  nowhere  outside 
the  pale  of  Christendom.  Though  sometimes  magnified  as 
a  practical  religion  by  men  who  reject  the  theology  of  the 
Bible,  it  does  not  spring  from  the  spirit  of  religious  scepti¬ 
cism  as  its  root,  and  cannot  be  sustained  by  that  as  its  vital 
force.  But  all  works  of  philanthropy  affiliate  themselves  with 
Christianity  by  a  law  of  natural  affinity ;  they  rely  mainly 
upon  Christian  charity  for  resources,  and  upon  Christian 
activity  for  their  accomplishment ;  and  when  all  is  done, 
philanthropy  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  practical  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  beatitudes  of  Christ  and  his  sermon  at  Nazareth; 
its  achievements  can  never  go  beyond  the  simple  record 
of  his  life  —  the  Son  of  man  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that 


*  Browning’s  “  Death  in  the  Desert.  ” 
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which  is  lost ;  he  went  about  doing  good,  healing  all  manner 
of  diseases  and  infirmities,  and  all  that  were  oppressed  of 
the  devil ;  and  philanthropy  can  frame  no  higher  motto 
than  that  which  the  Lord  Jesus  gave  his  disciples :  “  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.” 

A  theist  of  the  new  school,  who  unites  a  masculine  vigor 
of  intellect  with  a  feminine  delicacy  of  sentiment,  affirms 
that  “  the  faith  founded  on  consciousness  must  look  for  its 
moral  law  to  the  intuitions  of  the  soul,  and  not  to  the 
authority  of  a  book  ” ;  and  this  faith  of  intuition,  she  thinks, 
will  teach  us  the  brotherhood  of  mankind ;  the  love  of  the 
weak  and  the  lowly,  even  though  they  be  unlovely;  and 
will  “  pour  the  spirit  of  love  into  duty.”  ^  But  we  have  a 
book  that  teaches  all  this,  and  more,  in  its  ten  command¬ 
ments  and  its  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Why,  then,  give  up 
the  faith  this  book  has, taught  us,  and  which  stands  trans¬ 
figured  in  the  life  of  Christ,  only  to  reconstruct  the  same  of 
doubtful  “  intuitions.” 

Christianity  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  age  for  reform  1 
What  but  Christianity' has  given  birth  and  utterance  to  these 
demands?  What  but  Christianity  has  produced  an  age  capable 
of  embracing  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  of  making  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  man  the  theme  of  literature  and  the  care  of  politics? 
“  In  modern  times,”  says  one,  “  all  moral  and  political 
speculation  is  forward-looking,  and  is  full  of  anticipations 
of  new  discoveries  in  happiness  and  knowledge.  But  Ro¬ 
man  statesmen  and  philosophers  took  no  such  comprehen¬ 
sive  survey  of  the  destinies  of  their  race.”  ^  That  survey 
can  be  gained  only  through  the  gospel,  which  at  once  de¬ 
clares  that  God  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  that 
he  hath  redeemed  them  with  the  blood  of  his  Son,  and  that 
he  will  judge  them  in  righteousness  by  that  man  whom  he 
hath  ordained.  Man,  the  oflfspring  and  the  image  of  God ; 
man,  so  loved  of  God  that  God  spared  not  his  own  Son 
to  redeem  him ;  man,  so  great  in  his  sphere  of  moral  action ' 
and  in  his  immortality  that  God  will  judge  him  for  his  ways 

^  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  “  Broken  Lights,”  Chap.  XI. 

^  Merivale’s  Homan  Empire,  Yol.  II.  p.  427. 
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—  ah !  here  is  a  subject  for  philanthropy,  and  a  motive  as 
well,  greater  than  all  that  nature  and  science  and  philosophy 
can  supply. 

(3)  Christianity  is  adequate  to  the  work  of  political 
reconstruction  for  which  the  nations  are  yearning  with 
hardly  suppressed  griefs,  or  heaving  with  internal  fires. 
While  it  is  as  true  to-day  as  wlien  our  Lord  spake  it  to 
Pilate,  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  and  that  the 
gospel  does  not  teach  political  science,  nor  furnish  a  model 
for  civil  government,  nor  pronounce  upon  the  forms  of 
government  that  men  have  instituted ;  it  is  true  also  that  the 
New  Testament  is  the  best  manual  of  political  ethics  and 
of  civil  polity  that  any  age  or  nation  has  seen,  and  that  no 
political  society  has  yet  attained  to  the  perfection  which 
the  spirit  and  principles  of  Christianity  would  produce,  did 
they  once  pervade  the  body  politic. 

We  may  even  go  further  and  aflSrm,  with  a  Jewish  publi¬ 
cist  of  France,  that  there  does  not  exist  in  Europe  to-day  a 
government  which,  in  regard  for  justice,  for  liberty,  for 
equality,  will  compare  with  the  civil  state  established  by 
Moses,  “  a  democracy  based  upon  duty,”  in  which  Duty  and 
its  correlative  Right  are  the  basis  of  all  law,  and  the  general 
good  the  motive  of  the  law.  “  When,”  he  demands,  “  has  an 
agitator,  from  Savonarola  to  Robespierre,  assailed  tyranny 
and  proclaimed  liberty  in  the  name  of  Plato  or  of  Plu¬ 
tarch?”  ^ 

Where  shall  we  look  for  a  description  of  the  origin  and 
functions  of  civil  government  and  of  the  obligations  of  loy¬ 
alty,  so  wise,  so  just,  so  comprehensive,  as  that  given  by  Paul 
in  the  letter  addressed  to  Romans  living  under  a  despotism, 
yet  as  appropriate  to  Americans  under  a  constitutional  repub¬ 
lic? —  that  government  is  an  ordinance  of  God  for  maintain¬ 
ing  justice,  for  protecting  the  good,  for  punishing  the  evil; 
that  obedience  to  government,  thus  constituted  and  admin¬ 
istered,  is  a  religious  duty ;  that  tribute  should  be  paid,  not 
under  coercion,  but  for  conscience’  sake ;  and  that  every 

1  Mo  ISC  et  le  Talmud,  par  Alexandre  Weill. 
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subject  of  government  should  simply  and  always  “  do  that 
which  is  good.”  What  rule  of  good  citizenship,  of  good 
neighborhood,  of  commercial  honesty,  of  social  intercourse 
will  once  compare  with  this :  Render  to  all  their  dues ; 
tribute  to  whom  tribute  ;  custom  to  whom  custom;  fear  to 
whom  fear ;  honor  to  whom  honor  ;  owe  no  man  anything, 
but  to  love  one  another.”?  Or  this:  “To  obey  magistrates; 
to  be  ready  to  every  good  work;  to  speak  evil  of  no  man;  to 
be  no  brawlers.”  ?  Or  where  shall  we  look  for  such  an 
adjustment  of  political  equality  and  the  rights  of  man,  with- 
proper  elective  affiliations  in  society,  and  with  reverence 
for  just  authority,  human  and  divine,  as  in  these  sententious 
precepts :  “  Honor  all  men ;  love  the  brotherhood ;  fear 
God ;  honor  the  king  ”  ?  What  is  it  that  Mexico  needs  for 
her  true  development?  An  imported  emperor ?  A  bauble 
throne,  floated  to  her  from  over  the  sea?  These  may 
arrest  for  a  time  her  chronic  state  of  revolution ;  but  her 
regeneration  must  come  through  the  enlightenment  of  the 
masses  by  the  word  of  God. 

What  is  it  that  the  South  needs  for  the  reconstruction 
of  social  order  ?  What  “  resources  of  statesmanship  ”  are 
required  to  quell  rebellion  and  restore  our  peace,  save 
these  simple  rules,  that  masters  should  render  to  their  ser¬ 
vants  that  which  is  just  and  equal,  and  should  submit  them¬ 
selves  to  those  civil  ordinances  which  God  hath  sanctioned 
in  this  land,  whether  it  be  to  the  central  and  supreme 
authority,  or  unto  governors  as  appointed  for  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  evildoers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well  ? 
The  state  of  this  nation  to-day  is  proof  at  once  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  Christian  faith,  and  of  its  vital  presence. 

As  with  a  purposed  rebuke  of  that  social  and  humanitary 
science  that  affects  to  supercede  her  prerogative  of  reform, 
Christianity  calmly  and  resolutely  addresses  herself  to  the 
gravest  problem  that  has  tasked  human  society  since  Jesus 
came  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  the  gospel 
to  the  poor ;  how,  in  the  face  of  social  prejudice,  of  political 
outlawry,  and  of  judicial  contempt,  to  lift  a  race  subjected 
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to  two  centuries  of  legalized  injustice  and  of  irresponsible 
cruelty,  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Christian  citizen.  How 
marvellous  the  testimony  to  the  living  power  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  that  is  given  by  the  faith,  the  patience,  the  hope,  the 
love  of  four  million  slaves  now  being  transformed  into  free¬ 
men  1  Fort  Wagner  and  the  ramparts  of  Petersburg  and 
Richmond  bear  witness  that,  not  cow^ardice  nor  incapacity, 
but  a  sublime  faith  in  God,  kept  these  simple  people  pa¬ 
tient  under  almost  hopeless  wrongs.  Their  forbearance  to 
avenge  these  wrongs,  when  the  promise  of  deliverance 
from  without  combined  with  the  atrocities  of  their  rebel 
lords  to  provoke  an  uprising;  their  grateful  devotion  to  the 
government  that  has  set  them  free;  their  ready  industry 
and  application  stimulated  by  religious  feeling,  and  the 
desire  to  possess  all  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  —  these 
demonstrate  the  indestructible  and  elastic  life  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  though  buried  under  all  the  strata  of  ignorance 
and  barbarism  that  ages  of  WTong  could  deposit.  Call  it  a 
mere  Hebrew  tradition  —  yet  the  story  of  Moses  and  the 
exodus  has  been  as  a  pillar  of  fire  to  these  dwellers  in 
Egyptian  night ;  their  cry  has  been  to  the  God  of  Israel ; 
and  when  at  last  he  came  to  them  personified  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent  whose  name  had  been  the  scorn  and  the  dread  of  their 
oppressors,  not  Abraham’s  faith  was  more  implicit  and  re¬ 
solved  than  theirs.  The  song  of  Miriam  has  echoed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Tennessee,  the  Potomac,  the 
James,  as  these  ransomed  ones  have  seen  the  salvation  of 
the  Lord;  and  all  the  glory  of  the  New  Jerusalem  has 
lighted  their  way,  as  they  have  come  up  out  of  the  house 
of  bondage,  singing  Hallelujah  to  the  name  of  Jesus  : 

“  It  must  be  now  de  kingdom  cornin’, 

An’  de  year  ob  jubilo.” 

That  an  antiquated  religion  which  is  capable  of  such  ma¬ 
jestic  achievements  of  faith  and  love  !  which  can  go  down 
into  the  lowest  deeps  of  our  humanity,  and  there  inspire 
the  patience  of  hope,  and  then,  when  the  convulsions  of  the 
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nation  stir  those  deeps,  can  bear  aloft  a  rescned  race  in  its 
regenerating  arms  1  Call  that  a  tradition,  a  superstition  of 
the  past,  which  is  alive  with  all  the  forces  of  the  present  to 
reform  evil,  to  renovate  man,  to  reconstruct  society  upon 
the  basis  of  justice,  of  freedom,  and  of  virtue  ! 

Well  enough,  will  some  say,  down  there  at  the  low  level 
of  the  African  mind,  with  a  sensuous  imagination  to  be 
wrought  upon  by  its  legends  and  its  symbols;  but  out¬ 
grown  by  the  maturity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  with  his  arts  and 
inventions,  his  physical  science  and  his  political  philosophy  ? 
But  what  if  the  old  master  of  the  South  had,  to-day,  that 
faith  in  God  and  that  love  to  Jesus  which  characterize  the 
just  emancipated  slave  ?  What  if  his  belief  in  a  just  God 
and  an  overruling  Providence  should  leaven  our  political 
action  and  our  entire  social  condition  ?  Have  we  yet  out¬ 
grown  the  need  of  such  a  virtue  and  such  a  justice  as  the 
gospel  inculcates  and  provides  ? 

A  religion  that  can  inspire  the  lowliest  with  hope  by 
inspiring  the  loftiest  with  the  sentiment  of  justice ;  that  can 
teach  the  weak  and  suffering  to  be  patient,  and  the  strong 
to  be  magnanimous ;  that  can  restore  humanity  from  the  im- 
bruting  degradation  of  slavery,  and  reconstruct  society  from 
the  chaos  of  war,  —  a  religion  that  can  solve  all  social, 
moral,  political,  and  humanitary  questions  that  the  wrongs 
of  the  past  have  transmitted,  or  the  spirit  of  the  age  has 
raised,  is  the  religion  for  this  age  and  for  all  ages  —  is  the 
religion  for  man,  and  is  given  him  of  God. 

(4)  Christianity  alone  can  meet  those  spiritual  wants  of 
man  which  are  as  vital  as  the  soul  and  as  lasting  as  the  race. 
Science,  philanthropy,  politics,  paramount  as  they  seem  to 
those  who  make  either  a  specialty,  are,  after  all,  but  secon¬ 
dary  and  superficial  in  view  of  the  compound  nature  of  man, 
and  of  the  inner  and  higher  life  of  the  soul.  These  concern 
themselves  with  the  organization  and  details  of  man’s  out¬ 
ward  condition,  and  with  the  development  of  intelligence 
and  sensibility  for  wise  and  useful  ends,  with  respect  to  life 
as  it  is.  But  religion  addresses  itself  to  the  soul  as  a 
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spiritual  substance  and  life,  the  central  part  of  the  man  him¬ 
self,  the  central  force  of  all  material  and  social  organization, 
and  also  an  integral  part  in  that  vast  spiritual  system,  whose 
centre  is  God,  and  whose  cycle  is  eternity.  Your  mere 
physicist  cries  aloud  his  facts  —  hard,  stubborn  facts;  your 
positivist  boasts  his  laws — immutable  and  inevitable  laws; 
and  each  would  have  us  bound  the  universe  of  thought  and 
being  by  his  discoveries  in  physical  fact,  or  his  determina¬ 
tions  of  phenomenal  laws.  But  God’s  universe  is  not  a 
mere  bundle  of  facts  and  laws ;  there  are  powers  as  well ; 
and  the  soul  is  a  power  over  nature,  and  a  maker  as  well  as 
a  subject  of  law. 

“  For  though  the  giant  ages  heave  the  hill 
And  break  the  shore,  and  evermore 
Make  and  break  and  work  their  will ; 

Though  worlds  on  worlds  in  myriad  myriads  roll 
Bound  us,  each  with  different  powers. 

And  other  forms  of  life  than  ours  — 

What  know  we  greater  than  the  soul  ?  ”  ‘ 

The  facts  of  consciousness  and  the  laws  or  moral  action 
are  as  real  as  are  the  mountains,  and  as  much  more  grand 
than  they  as  the  soul  is  greater  than  a  stone. 

Laboulaye  has  finely  said,  that  “  while  physicists,  shut  up 
within  the  material  universe,  have  failed  to  find  God,  and 
have  not  recognized  his  presence  in  the  living  laws  that 
govern  all  things,  Moses,  in  a  few  words,  makes  us  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  divine  liberty  and  with  our  own;  a 
truth  that  science  does  not  give,  but  which  our  souls  feel, 
and  which  is  the  very  foundation  of  religion.”  ^ 

Christianity  alone  fitly  recognizes  the  moral  condition 
and  needs  of  the  human  soul.  No  law  of  development*  in 
human  nature  has  outgrown  the  fearful  fact  of  sin,  or  anti¬ 
quated  that  aboriginal  decree  of  death,  that  hath  passed 
upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.  Be  it  that  the  stars 
were  compressed  into  shining  spheroids  by  the  slow  rota<* 

1  Tennyson. 

^  Etudes  Morales  et  Folitiques,  p.  98. 
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tion  of  impalpable  nebulous  rings  ;  my  conscience  gets  no 
cover  from  tlie  clouds  ;  it  wins  no  hope  from  the  stars.  Be 
it  that  man  is  only  the  latest  development  from  some  primi¬ 
tive  monad  of  existence ;  still  he  has  that  which  no  antece¬ 
dent  link  in  the  series  of  being  has  known  —  the  conscieus- 
ness  of  personal  guilt.  Be  it  that  man  had  his  age  of 
iron,  his  age  of  bronze,  his  age  of  stone,  in  a  far  antiquity ; 
he  lives  now  in  an  age  of  sin,  and  traces  that  damning  mark 
over  all  the  history  of  his  race.  And  that  fact  no  physical 
science,  nor  metaphysical  speculation,  nor  social  philosophy 
can  alter,  remove,  or  even  palliate.  Christianity  alone  pro¬ 
vides  for  this  one  baleful  yet  characteristic  fact  of  human 
nature  a  philosophical  and  a  suflScient  remedy.  Science, 
which  vainly  attempts  to  evolve  from  its  own  facts  the 
mysteries  that  lie  behind  them,  is  utterly  helpless  and 
speechless  when  summoned  to  the  work  of  restoration  in 
the  human  soul,  where  sin  has  wrecked  peace,  happiness, 
hope.  Not  progress,  nor  education,  nor  development  is  the 
key  to  that  mystery.  Redemption,  Redemption  is  the  mys¬ 
tic  word  that  alone  can  reach  it ;  and  that  is  not  a  word  or 
fact  of  human  origin,  but  is  born  into  the  language  and  the 
history  of  the  race  from  above.  This  makes  Christianity 
as  permanent  as  the  race  itself. 

It  stands,  then,  as  true  to-day  as  when  Paul  uttered  it 
amid  Greek  philosophy  and  art,  and  Roman  prowess,  let¬ 
ters,  and  luxury,  that  a  true  civilization  is  to  be  attained,  a 
true  humanity  developed,  a  golden  age  of  light  and  love  to 
be  restored,  through  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ  to  all 
nations  “  for  the  obedience  of  faith.”  They  who  are  called 
to  preach  the  Gospel  should  have  the  utmost  confidence  in 
its  efficaciousness  for  overcoming  all  evil,  and  ensuring  all 
good,  while  the  world  shall  stand.  They  should  learn  not 
to  fear  philosophy,  but  to  frame  it  to  their  use;  not  to 
shrink  from  the  criticism  of  the  Bible,  but  to  employ  this 
for  the  exposition  and  the  defense  of  the  Christian  faith ; 
not  to  stand  aghast  at  science  as  a  foe  to  revelation,  but  to 
wring  from  science  new  proofs  of  a  personal  God,  to  whom 
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that  which  for  us  is  supernatural  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  is  but  the  natural  outgoing  of  his  power  and  love. 
And  being  thus  trained  to  an  intelligent  freedom  under  the 
laws  of  systematic  truth,  instead  of  running  behind  the 
breastworks  at  every  alarm,  the  preacher  of  the  gospel  will 
rightly  measure  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  enemy, 
and  will  meet  and  rout  him  upon  every  field. 

It  is  time  that  we  had  done  with  the  apologetics  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  had  better  proved  its  dynamics.  Believing  in 
the  gospel  as  the  divine  religion  for  all  time,  the  Christian 
church  should  go  forth  to  the  conquest  of  the  world,  and 
“  fight  it  out  on  this  line.”  Abandoning  the  defensive  for 
the  aggressive,  holding  ever  to  the  right  and  the  duty  of  a 
world-conquest  for  Christ,*  she  should  turn  the  very  for¬ 
tresses  of  error  into  pivots  for  .the  truth  to  swing  round 
upon,  while  “  by  the  left  fiank  forward,”  she  marches  to  the 
final  victory.  In  the  confidence  of  this  gospel,  and  in  the 
living  faith  and  love  of  it,  she  should  preach  it  in  centres 
of  culture  and  of  criticism,  of  a  sceptical  sensualism,  and  a 
scientific  pantheism.  In  the  confidence  of  this  gospel  the 
church  should  seek  to  re-create  society  in  the  disorganized 
wastes  of  the  Sonth,  to  establish  a  Christian  order  and 
beauty  in  the  growing  empire  of  the  West.  In  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  this  gospel  she  should  go  to  humanize  the  barba¬ 
rian  tribes  of  Africa ;  and  to  purify  and  ennoble  the  tradi¬ 
tional  civilization  of  the  East;  go  to  elevate  and  save 
mankind  by  subduing  them  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  cease 
not  from  labor  or  from  hope  till  God  shall  bring  all  nations 
unto  the  obedience  of  faith.  And  “  to  Him  that  is  of  power 
to  establish  us  according  to  his  gospel,  to  God  only  wise, 
be  glory  through  Jesus  Christ  for  ever.  Amen.” 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

HISTORICAL  STUDIES  IN  COLLEGE,. 

theie  degeee  op  impoetance,  and  the  best  way  op  con¬ 
ducting  TUEM.I 

BT  BET.  B.  SBABS,  D.D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  BROWN  TJNITERSITT. 

By  history  we  understand  a  faithful  record  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  society,  or  of  the  course  of  events  affecting  society, 
viewed  in  their  relation  to  each  other  as  causes  and  effects. 
Facts  taken  out  of  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  repre¬ 
sented  as  so  many  units,  are  untrue  to  nature,  and  conse¬ 
quently  are  untrue  to  history.  •  Chronicles  merely  furnish 
the  materials  of  history.  l)escriptive  history,  though  des¬ 
titute  of  the  philosophical  element  pertaining  to  this  study, 
if  it  be  a  faithful  narrative  of  events  in  their  natural  order, 
may  give  lessons  of  political  wisdom,  and  be  justly  entitled 
to  the  dignity  it  claims ;  but  it  is  not  the  most  instructive 
form  of  history.  Its  object  is  entertainment  rather  than 
instruction ;  and  it  may  be  very  useful  to  the  young,  by 
attracting  them  to  the  study,  and  preparing  them  for  more 
solid  productions  when  their  minds  shall  become  mature, 
or  to  the  uneducated  in  general,  by  giving  for  their  leisure 
hours  a  healthier  recreation  than  is  furnished  by  popular 
writers  of  fiction. 

As  has  been  already  intimated,  a  nation  that  makes  no 
progress  has  no  history.  When  a  barbarous  people,  like 
the  ancient  Germans,  emerge  from  obscurity,  and  step  into 
the  rank  of  civilized  nations,  there  is  a  history  that  can  be 
recorded.  They  have  permanent  abodes.  They  begin  the 
arts  of  life.  Society  is  organized.  There  is  a  division  of 
labor.  The  different  orders  of  society  enter  into  complex 
relations  with  each  other,  in  which  their  interests  are  har- 

^  The  outlines  of  this  Article  were  read  before  the  Association  of  Coll^ 
OfScers  at  their  meeting  held  in  New  Haven,  Nov*.  1  and  2,  1864. 
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monized.  In  shorty-  there  is  a  state,  and  a  national  career 
of  progress  is  begun.  The  ethnographer  and  the  antiquary 
would  fain  pry  into  their  primeval  history,  and  learn  their 
origin,  their  migrations,  their  customs,  and  their  religion. 
But  the  statesman,  the  man  of  progress,  would  be  little  the 
wiser,  if  he  had  before  him  a  complete  account  of  their 
previous  savage  mode  of  life. 

History  is  to  society  what  experience  is  to  the  individual. 
The  more  advanced  a  nation  is  in  civilization,  the  more 
valuable  is  the  instruction  to  be  derived  from  its  history. 
Grecian  history  teaches  us  more  than  oriental  history; 
English,  more  than  Grecian;  the  history  of  the  period  of 
George  III.,  more  than  that  of  the  period  of  Richard  HI. 
Political  science  is  the  offspring  of  history.  Without  such  a 
parentage  it  becomes  an  “Utopiq,”  “  a  republic,”  like  Plato’s, 
or  “  a  commuity,”  like  Fourier’s.  Speculative  philosophy 
alone  cannot  be  trusted  to  form  a  social  organization. 
Government  is  too  practical  a  thing  to  be  founded  upon 
anything  short  of  practice.  Reflection  may  suggest  im¬ 
provements.  Philosophy  may  reduce  the  facts  to  a  theory. 
But  the  basis  of  the  political  system  of  any  nation  must 
be  national  improvements,  extended  and  improved  by  the 
experience  of  other  nations  whose  condition  is  analogous. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that,  in  the  working  of  any  new 
theory  of  government,  there  will  be  innumerable  disturbing 
influences,  which  no  mere  theorist  could  foresee,  and  which 
nothing  but  experience  or  observation  can  teach. 

In  no  nation  is  the  need  of  historical  information  greater 
than  in  our  own.  Our  government  is  professedly  founded 
on  the  idea  of  progress.  We  took  for  our  guidance  the 
last  results  of  British  experiments  for  establishing  liberty. 
In  doing  this,  we  took  our  lessons  of  political  wisdom  from 
British  history.  From  that  time  forth  we  found  no  existing 
nation  whoso  constitution  and  government  are  like  our 
own.  By  necessity  we  have  been  limited  in  recent  times 
to  our  own  experience.  And  now,  at  last,  we  have  entered 
upon  a  new  and  unexpected  era.  We  may  be  forced  to  try 
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some  new  and  bold  experiments.  If  it  should  be  possible  to 
try  it  first  on  admail  scale,  and  to  take  the  necessary  time 
to  observe  all  its  results,  we  might  be  secure  against  any 
great  danger ;  but  we  may  be  called  upon  to  decide  without 
time  to  experiment  in  this  manner,  and  to  choose  without 
delay  one  of  the  alternatives  before  us.  In  such  a  case, 
we  shall  need  all  the  analogies  which  the  history  of  the 
world  can  furnish  us.  And  who  can  tell  what  great  political 
questions  may  be  opening  continually  before  us,  requiring 
the  maturest  wisdom,  and  the  broadest  historical  induction 
for  their  proper  solution. 

Besides,  ours  is  not  a  government  administered  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  few.  Our  frequent  elections,  our  successive 
legislatures,  bring  fundamental  questions  almost  continually 
before  the  people.  We  ai;e  a  nation  of  polititians.  The 
more  the  nation  can  be  kept  on  the  track  of  experience,  both 
its  own  and  that  of  other  civilized  and  free  states,  the  less 
danger  will  there  be  of  its  plunging  unprepared,  like  France, 
again  and  again,  into  a  new  social  condition.  For  this 
reason  the  historical  elements  in  our  sj’stem  of  education 
should  be  improved,  so  far  as  the  condition  of  our  schools 
and  colleges  shall  allow. 

But  this  brings  us  to  the  inquiry :  Wliat  studies  ought  to 
gain  admission  into  the  collegiate  course,  already  over 
crowded?  Not  every  useful  study*  can  claim  this  honor. 
Only  those  studies  which  conduce  to  the  end  contemplated 
in  a  plan  of  liberal  education  can  be  admitted.  And  what 
is  that  end?  It  is  the  development  of  the  mind  by  the 
training  of  its  faculties ;  the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge 
which  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  also  of  that  which 
will  place  all  other  knowledge  within  the  student’s  reach. 
In  general,  those  studies  which  require  a  knowledge  of  the 
past,  and  those  which  do  not,  or,  in  other  words,  literature 
and  its  kindred  branches  on  the  one  hand,  and  mathematics 
and  their  kindred  branches  on  the  other,  are  pretty  equally 
balanced  in  our  courses  of  study.  To  the  foimer  division 
belong  history,  criticism,  art,  political  and  mental  philos- 
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ophy.  Criticism  must  go  back  into  the  past  as  far  as  the 
time  of  Homer,  and  must  draw  much  of  its  material  from 
Grecian  and  Roman  literature,  and  then  descend  to  the 
present  times.  Art  was  born  in  Greece,  and  cannot  now 
be  well  understood  by  one  ignorant  of  the  works  of  the 
ancient  and  mediaeval  artists.  Nothing  but  a  knowledge  of 
the  various  schools,  both  ancient  and  modern,  will  keep  one 
from  falling  into  mannerism.  It  is  well  known  how  much 
modern  art  has  been  improved  by  the  historical  studies 
of  Winckelmann  and  his  numerous  followers.  The  depend¬ 
ence  of  political  science  on  history  has  been  already  shown. 
Mental  philosophy,  though  it  can  be  commenced  without 
a  knowledge  of  history,  cannot  in  any  other  way  be  so 
effectually  kept  from  narrowness  and  one-sided  tendencies 
as  by  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  philosophical  systems, 
from  the  days  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  The  subject  of  mind  and  its  relation  to  matter, 
and  the  reference  of  both  to  a  first  cause,  together  with 
the  thousand  questions  growing  out  of  these,  cannot  be 
exhausted  by  any  one  age  or  school  of  philosophy.  Here, 
even  more  than  elsewhere,  knowledge  is  slowly  cumulative. 
Progress  is  made  only  by  small  additions  and  by  recon¬ 
struction.  The  whole  field  can  be  laid  open  to  the  mind 
only  by  history.  The  want  of  such  a  knowledge  was  the 
great  weakness  not  only  of  the  scholastic  writers,  but  of 
the  shallow  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  importance  of  history  in  a  system  of  academical 
education,  will  depend  on  two  considerations  :  1.  Its  neces¬ 
sary  connection  with  other  studies  as  a  means  of  their  suc¬ 
cessful  prosecution.  2.  Its  effect  in  giving  unity  to  our 
acquisitions,  and  thereby  giving  us  a  more  perfect  mastery 
over  them.  In  respect  to  the  subserviency  of  history  to 
other  studies,  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  this  is  pre-emi¬ 
nently  true  of  all  the  studies  pertaining  to  ancient  litera¬ 
ture.  While  the  study  and  interpretation  of  those  parts  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  historians  which  are  usually  read  in 
college  supply  some  of  the  historical  information  that  is 
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needed,  these  selections  themselves  require  introductions 
and  illustrations  drawn  from  general  history.  The  epic 
and  tragic  poets  require  the  same.  The  writings  of  Homer 
are  an  encyclopedia  of  traditional  knowledge,  demanding 
for  their  comprehension  a  great  amount  of  historical  and 
geographical  information  drawn  from  later  sources.  Aes¬ 
chylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  can  be  properly  under¬ 
stood  only  by  one  who  is  at  home  in  Grecian  life  and  man¬ 
ners  and  traditional  history.  To  the  comprehension  of  the 
Greek  orators,  especially  in  their  public  orations,  the  whole 
body  of  contemporary  Greek  history  is  necessary  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary.  The  orations  of  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes  on 
the  crown,  for  example,  carry  the  student  through  a  long 
period  of  political  life  and  diplomacy,  which  nothing  but 
the  history  of  that  period  can  clear  up.  Besides,  the  whole 
state  organization  of  the  Athenian  republic,  and  the  details 
of  its  public  economy,  form  an  essential  part  of  the  study 
of  the  orators.  All  the  treasures  of  learning,  bearing  upon 
these  points,  brought  out  by  Wachsmuth,  Bockh,  Hermann, 
Meyer,  and  Schomann  belong  to  the  department  of  history. 

The  same  principle  is  only  differently  applied  in  the  study 
of  the  philosophers.  No  considerable  progress  can  be 
made  in  reading  Plato  or  Aristotle  till  the  history  of  all  the 
preceding  systems  of  philosophy  is  understood.  In  reading 
Cicero’s  philosophical  works,  we  seem  to  be  reviewing  the 
history  of  philosophy,  and  are  obliged  to  study  the  history 
of  opinions  in  order  to  follow  the  author  intelligently,  and 
to  form  a  proper  judgment  of  the  character  of  his  criti¬ 
cisms.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  what  a  roundness 
and  completeness  is  given  to  all  these  subjects  when  they 
find  a  common  centre  in  general  history.  It  is  well  nigh 
absurd  to  undertake  to  study  the  ancient  classics  without 
the  light  shed  on  them  by  history. 

In  respect  to  modern  culture,  it  is  true  that  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history,  indeed  all  the  stud¬ 
ies  relating  to  matter,  can  be  successfully  pursued  without 
the  aid  of  history.  But  all  studies  of  a  moral  nature,  all 
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that  relate  to  the  mind  as  their  subject,  except  the  merely 
formal  science  of  logic,  have  in  them  more  or  less  of  a  his¬ 
torical  element.  How  impossible  it  is  to  understand  the 
sciences  that  relate  to  the  social  nature  of  man  without  a 
historical  view  of  what  Christianity  has  done  for  society. 
One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  the  study  of 
modern  history  in  colleges,  is,  that  otherwise  much  of  the 
light  of  Christianity  is  shut  out  from  the  study  of  the  social 
sciences. 

As  to  modern  languages  and  literature,  while  they  may 
be  studied  in  their  rudiments,  no  great  progress  can  be 
intelligently  made  iu  them,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
nationalities  and  general  history  of  the  people  to  whom  they 
belong.  The  language  of  a  people  is,  in  part,  its  history. 
Words  not  only  record  thoughts,  but  contain  the  history  of 
a  people,  as  petrefactions  do  that  of  extinct  animal  races. 
All  these  allusions  to  the  former  condition  of  a  nation, 
contained  in  peculiar  words  and  phrases,  are  elucidated  by 
means  of  other  facts  recorded  in  history.  Even  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  English  language  carries  us  back  to  Celtic, 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  Norman  history,  and  the  history  of  the 
language  cannot  be  given  apart  from  a  history  of  the 
people. 

The  literature  of  a  nation  in  respect  to  its  subjects,  leads 
us  into  the  province  of  history  as  certainly  as  does  its  lan¬ 
guage.  He  who  should  study  the  monuments  of  the  English 
literature,  from  Piers  the  Ploughman  down  to  the  present 
time,  will  need  to  be  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the 
English  nation,  the  character  of  its  government  and  of  its 
successive  rulers,  and  the  causes  of  its  successes  or  calami¬ 
ties.  Langlande,  Wicllf,  and  Chaucer  are  constantly  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  mediaeval  state  of  society  in  England  ;  the 
literature  of  the  period  of  the  Stuarts  is  as  strongly  marked 
by  the  state  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  relations  of  the  Royalists 
and  Puritans  to  each  other  must  be  known  to  the  reader  of 
Hudibras,  or  the  book  is  without  meaning.  And  how  little 
of  the  popular  literature  of  England  under  Victoria  can  be 
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folly  comprehended  by  one  who  is  ignorant  of  the  condition 
of  the  working  people  in  England,  and  the  struggle  going 
on  between  them  and  a  powerful  landed  aristocracy.  The 
England  of  Dickens  and  Thackery  is  very  different  from  the 
England  of  Walter  Scott. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  these  things,  true  in'themselves, 
apply  with  less  force  to  the  undergraduate  than  to  the  man 
of  letters.  It  is  indeed  so ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  the 
studies  of  the  undergraduate  should  educate  him  to  be  a 
man  of  letters.  There  are  other  studies,  such  as  political 
economy,  constitutional  history,  international  law,  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  government,  and  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
which  depend,  in  no  small  degree,  on  history  for  their  mate¬ 
rials.  Some  of  these  subjects  may  be  treated  speculatively; 
but  such  speculations  can  be  little  relied  on  in  practice,  un¬ 
less  they  rest  on  a  solid  historical  basis. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that,  indirectly  at  least, 
many  of  the  college  studies  would  derive  aid  from  history. 
The  next  point  of  inquiry  is,  whether  it  tends  to  consoli¬ 
date  these  different  branches  of  knowledge  and  give  the 
mind  more  power  over  them  by  bringing  them  all  under  one 
view.  It  is  a  well  settled  principle  in  academic  education 
that  it  is  an  evil  to  multiply  disconnected  and  independent 
studies.  Every  study  in  the  early  part  of  a  course  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  made  preparatory  to  that  which  fol¬ 
lows  ;  and  the  later  studies  should  require  the  student  to 
make  frequent  use  of  his  earlier  acquisitions.  The  more 
perfectly  this  can  be  effected,  the  greater  will  be  the  unity 
of  the  system,  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  student’s  knowl¬ 
edge.  As  one  part  of  the  academical  course  finds  its  unity 
in  mathematics,  on  which  so  many  sciences  depend,  so  the 
other  part  finds  it  in  language  and  its  kindred  historical 
studies.  The  various  historical  introductions  and  explana¬ 
tions  mentioned  above,  as  being  necessary  to  a  complete 
view  of  the  subjects  discussed,  will  be  quite  fragmentary  if 
they  stand  alone.  Though  each  will  be  connected  with  its 
own  subject,  yet  those  parts  pertaining  to  different  subjects 
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will  not  be  connected  with  each  other.  Let  there  be  a  sya- 
tematic  course  of  history  in  which  each  part,  whether  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  physical  or  moral  and  intellectual  interests  of 
society,  shall  have  its  proper  place,  and  then  all  those  scat¬ 
tered  historical  notices  will,  like  the  radii  of  a  circle,  have 
a  common  centre.  The  classical  teacher  will  find  his  work, 
as  historical  interpreter,  half  accomplished  ;  and  what  is 
superadded  by  him  will  be  as  special  history  when  added  to 
general  history.  These  additions  will  find  their  appropri¬ 
ate  place  in  the  general  arrangement  of  the  subject,  and 
will  be  laid  away  in  the  mind  as  classified  knowledge  ready 
to  be  called  up  at  any  time.  The  metaphysical  teacher  has 
only  to  carry  out  a  little  further  the  intellectual  history  of 
difierent  periods,  as  it  manifests  itself  in  a  few  great  think¬ 
ers,  and  he  has  before  him  the  materials  which  his  class 
needs,  and  to  which  he  can  apply  his  analysis  and  criticism. 
The  teacher  of  modern  literature,  whether  English  or  for¬ 
eign,  and  the  teachers  of  the  other  branches  dependent  on 
history,  will  have  the  same  advantages.  Or  if  any  of  them, 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  studies,  should  precede  the 
teacher  of  history,  the  latter  would  be  able  to  gather  up  all 
the  fragmentary  knowledge  of  his  subject  imparted  by  oth¬ 
ers,  furnish  the  connecting  links,  and  put  the  whole  into  the 
form  of  a  well-arranged  system.  In  this  way,  it  will  be  seen, 
knowledge  gains  in  intensity  and  improves  in  quality  no  less 
than  it  gains  in  extension.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the 
multiplication  of  branches  of  instruction  in  the  colleges, 
during  the  present  century,  not  only  has  the  number  of 
studies  become  so  disproportionate  to  the  time  that  can  be 
given  to  them,  as  to  lead  necessarily  to  superficiality ;  but 
that  they  are  often  so  heterogeneous  in  their  character  as 
to  present  a  disjointed  medley  instead  of  a  well-compacted 
system.  It  is  hardly  enough  to  say  that  no  new  study  can 
be  admitted ;  it  should  rather  be  said  that,  of  those  already 
introduced,  only  such  should  be  retained  as  are  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  other  studies.  If  there  are  exceptions,  it  must 
be  for  special  reasons,  or  on  account  of  peculiar  circum- 
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stances  which  need  not  be  noticed  in  a  general  view  of  the 
subject. 

To  some  it  may  appear  that  history  is  only  a  part  of  gene¬ 
ral  reading,  and  may  therefore  be  properly  referred  to  the 
student’s  private  industry.  This  is  true  of  the  intelligent 
but  uneducated  part  of  the  community,  and  must  be  true  of 
the  details  of  history  with  those  who  are  liberally  educated. 
But  besides  this  miscellaneous  reading,  and  even  besides 
reading  the  great  historians  in  course,  there  must  be,  if  his¬ 
tory  is  to  be  rationally  and  profoundly  studied,  a  severe 
method,  which  shall  task,  not  only  the  memory,  but  the  re¬ 
flective  and  critical  powers,  of  the  student.  Reading  books 
in  course,  without  sifting  evidence  and  comparing  authori¬ 
ties,  will  indeed  give  one  general  intelligence,  but  will 
never  make  him  a  historian,  or  a  safe  historical  reasoner. 
History,  in  order  to  be  a  safe,  practical  guide  in  managing 
public  affairs,  must  be  accurately  studied  and  thoroughly 
comprehended.  The  student  of  history  must,  within  a  lim¬ 
ited  range,  possess  the  means  and  form  the  habit  of  inde¬ 
pendent  judgment.  He  must  be  instructed  in  respect  to 
the  laws  of  criticism,  and  carefully  trained  to  apply  them. 
Just  as  the  philological  critic  is  formed  by  the  precepts  and 
the  example  of  a  great  master,  and  by  a  careful  and  method¬ 
ical  training  under  his  eye,  so  the  young  student  of  history 
should  learn  his  art  of  one  who  knows  how  to  teach  it. 
Such  a  course  of  study  is  highly  disciplinary,  and  thereby 
justifies,  in  part,  its  claim  to  a  place  in  a  system  of  liberal 
education. 

To  all  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  it  may  be 
said,  in  reply,  that  the  question  before  us  is  not  so  much 
what  is  highly  desirable,  as  what  is  practicable,  in  our  col¬ 
leges.  The  consideration  of  this  point  brings  us  to  the 
second  division  of  our  subject : 

“The  best  way  of  conducting  historical  studies  in  col¬ 
leges.” 

Here  we  encounter,  at  the  very  outset,  the  chief  diflS- 
culty  of  the  subject  There  is  such  a  disproportion  between 
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the  work  to  be  accomplished  and  the  time  that  can  be  set 
apart  for  it,  that  it  might  seem  an  almost  hopeless  under¬ 
taking.  The  domain  of  history  is  so  wide,  that  even  the 
historian  by  profession  must  limit  himself  to  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  it,  if  he  would  accomplish  anything  of  importance. 

■  A  critical  knowledge  of  universal  history  is  impossible.  A 
clear  outline  of  what  is  known  to  be  well-authenticated  his¬ 
tory  is,  indeed,  within  the  reach  of  every  scholar ;  but  this  is 
rather  the  indispensable  condition  for  the  study  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  age  or  country  than  the  study  itself.  The  ordinary 
student  of  history,  no  less  than  the  professed  historian, 
must  have  both  a  general  and  a  particular  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  the  one  giving  its  connection  with  other  periods, 
the  other  giving  a  special  insight  into  the  portion  selected. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  his  standard  of  accuracy  and 
thoroughness  is  not  so  high  as  that  of  the  historian  by  pro¬ 
fession.  In  both  cases,  special  history  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
light  of  general  history.  While  one’s  knowledge  of  general 
history  should,  in  respect  to  civilized  nations,  be  as  nearly 
universal  as  possible,  the  study  of  special  history  must,  for 
the  sake  of  thoroughness,  be  limited  in  its  range.  A  tho¬ 
rough  knowledge  of  the  history  of  any  great  nation,  which 
has  completed  its  career,  and  gone  through  nearly  all  the 
stages  of  civilization  and  refinement,  and  exhibited  nearly 
all  the  phases  of  human  society,  will  leave  us  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  but  little  that  history  ever  teaches.  Either  the 
history  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  or  of  the  British  em¬ 
pire  will  illustrate  all  the  leading  principles  taught  by  the 
experience  of  any  great  practical  nation.  The  former  will 
have  the  advantage  of  completeness,  its  career  being  ended; 
the  latter,  that  of  a  higher  civilization,  having  Christianity 
'  for  its  basis.  The  history  of  Greece  or  of  Franco  will  give 
■  a  fair  specimen,  though  under  different  forms,  of  the  good 
and  ill  fortunes  of  more  brilliant  and  volatile  nations.  The 
same  questions  of  freedom,  of  the  relative  strength  and 
security  of  different  forms  of  government,  of  harmonizing 
the  interests  of  the  many  and  of  the  few,  of  labor  and  capi- 
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tal,  of  alliances  and  balancing  of  power,  of  patriotic  virtue 
and  political  corruption  and  venality,  present  themselves  for 
consideration  in  these  four  nations ;  and  the  study  of  any 
one  of  them  does  but  little  more  than  confirm,  to  the  philo¬ 
sophic  mind,  the  lessons,  both  political  and  moral,  taught  by 
the  study  of  the  others.  He  who  understands  the  history 
of  any  one  of  them  well,  and  has  digested  his  knowledge, 
and  connected  it  with  the  study  of  the  social  nature  of  man 
as  learned  by  observation,  is  a  safer  reasoner  and  states¬ 
man  than  he  who  has  a  superficial  historical  knowledge  of 
them  all. 

The  Germans,  who  teach  history  better  than  any  other 
nation,  and  who  have  written  some  excellent  works  on  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  it,  are  pretty  generally  agreed 
that,  even  in  the  gymnasia,  before  the  student  enters  the 
university,  where  historical  instruction  is  given  in  its  high¬ 
est  and  most  perfect  form,  there  should  be  three  successive 
courses,  each  of  them  having  a  peculiar  character  adapted 
to  corresponding  differences  in  the  age  of  the  pupils.  In 
their  courses  of  history,  particularly  their  juvenile  courses, 
the  German  teachers  rely  much  less  on  text-books,  and  more 
on  oral  instruction,  than  we  are  accustomed  to  do. 

The  first  course  is  adapted  to  the  tastes  as  well  as  the 
capacities  of  the  youngest  pupils.  As  to  the  matter  of 
instruction,  only  those  things  are  selected  at  this  period, 
which  are  adapted  to  strike  the  imagination  and  excite  the 
curiosity  of  the  young  learner  :  biographical  pictures  of 
important  characters,  leaving  out  the  difficult  or  intricate 
parts ;  interesting  personal  narratives ;  descriptions  of  re¬ 
markable  events  :  in  short,  the  attractive  and  romantic 
side  of  history  is  what  is  presented  in  this  first  stage 
of  instruction.  There  is  no  attempt  at  connected  history. 
A  few  starting-points  are  fixed  in  the  imagination.  By 
this  means  the  veil  that  covers  all  the  past  is  lifted  a 
little  here  and  there ;  and  the  mind  is  left  to  enjoy  the 
novel  and  strange  things  brought  to  its  notice  from  a 
world  hitherto  unknown. 
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But  soon  the  materials  thus  accumulated  will  need  to 
be  arranged,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion.  A  second 
course  will  be  called  for,  in  which  the  intervals  of  the  first 
shall  be  filled  up  by  giving  a  more  continuous  narrative. 
The  imagination  is  still  the  chief  faculty  employed.  The 
teacher  seeks  to  give  employment  to  attention  alone 
during  the  hour  of  instruction,  leaving  the  memory  to  be 
exercised  afterwards  by  reproducing  what  the  teacher  has 
said.  The  teacher  draws  his  materials,  not  from  dry  texb 
books,  but  from  such  writers  as  Herodotu8,’Plutarch,  and 
Froissart.  He  gives  vivid  pictures  and  glowing  accounts 
of  what  is  adapted  to  interest  and  instruct  his  class.  A  few 
important  dates  and  localities  are  selected  and  fixed  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  memory.  The  object  of  this  second  course  is 
partly  to  create  a  love  of  the  study,  and. partly  to  store  the 
mind  with  a  variety  of  interesting  details,  which  shall  pre¬ 
vent  the  necessity  of  over-tasking  the  memory  in  a  later 
stage  of  the  study.  Before  the  understanding  is  much 
developed,  or  a  taste  for  abstract  principles  is  formed,  the 
imagination  and  memory  are  both  vigorous,  and,  if  properly 
appealed  to,  will  act  spontaneously.  The  multitude  of  par¬ 
ticulars  necessary  to  a  good  knowledge  of  general  history 
will  not  often  be  possessed  by  one  who  did  not  begin  the 
study  when  the  love  of  the  marvellous  furnished  the  chief 
inspiration.  When  the  young  have  been  led  skilfully  into 
this,  by  a  teacher  who  understands  the  nature  of  the  juve¬ 
nile  mind,  there  will  be  formed  a  sort  of  background  of 
history,  which  will  be  of  material  service  when  their  ma¬ 
tured  faculties  shall  have  prepared  them  for  attending  to 
the  more  important  questions  of  history. 

The  third  course,  for  the  higher  classes  in  the  gymnasia^ 
enters  upon  history  proper,  to  which  the  other  two  are  in¬ 
troductory.  Now  the  flow  of  events  from  the  beginning  of 
a  nation's  history,  in  the  natural  order  —  developing  the 
tendencies  of  things,  showing  the  relation  of  the  parts  to 
the  whole,  and  the  dependence  effects  upon  their  causes, 
so  far  as  they  are  obvious,  and  can  be  comprehended  by 
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the  young — must  give  a  new  form,  a  certain  relative  com¬ 
pleteness,  to  the  plan  of  instruction. 

But  as  we  have  only  four  years  in  our  colleges,  instead 
of  the  eight  or  ten  at  the  command  of  the  teachers  in  the 
German  gymnasia,  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  lay  out 
three,  or  even  two,  courses  of  instruction  in  history.  If  an 
outline  of  Grecian  and  Roman  history  were  to  be  required 
as  a  term  of  admission  to  college,  select  parts  of  two 
courses  might  then  be  given,  the  one  for  a  younger,  the 
other  for  a  more  advanced  class.  In  that  case,  the  course 
begun  in  the  preparatory  school  would  be  continued  in  the 
freshman  class,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages.  Afterwards,  in  the  junior  or  senior  year,  instruc¬ 
tion  of  a  higher  character  would  be  given  by  the  professor 
of  history.  Even  then,  both  courses  would  necessarily  be 
incomplete. 

Taking  the  colleges  as  they  are,  and  conforming  ourselves 
to  one  course  of  history  as  given  by  the  professor  in  that 
department  of  instruction,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  admit 
the  necessity  of  selecting  certain  important  periods  for 
exact  study,  and  concentrating  attention  upon  them.  Nay, 
more ;  the  teacher  may  find  it  expedient,  after  a  general 
outline  by  way  of  introduction,  to  limit  himself,  not  only 
to  one  period,  but  to  a  single  country  in  that  period,  and 
even  to  certain  topics  of  its  history.  Much  will  depend 
on  the  judiciousness  of  the  selection,  and  on  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  the  amount  of  work  undertaken.  Too  wide  a 
range  will  lead  to  superficiality;  too  narrow  limits  will 
prevent  our  seeing  the  full  operation  of  those  causes 
which  require  time  to  bring  out  their  results.  We  do  not 
say  that  the  selection  or  the  amount  should  always  be 
the  same.  Teachers  of  different  capacities,  talents,  acqui¬ 
sitions,  habits,  and  tastes  will  do  best  in  their  own  way. 
The  same  teacher  will  often  find  cause  for  varying  his 
course  and  method.  One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  to 
be  settled  at  the  outset,  is  that  of  the  relative  claims  of  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  history,  or  rather  of  Grecian  and  Roman, 
and  modern  European,  history. 
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The  arguments  on  both  sides  are  so  strong,  that  the  teacher  1 1 

is  reluctant  to  surrender  either  the  one  period  or  the  other. 

First,  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  is  so  closely 
connected  with  the  study  of  ancient  literature,  that  it  seems 
absurd  to  drop  it.  No  period  of  history  is  so  nearly  identi-  * 

6ed  with  the  fundamental  studies  embraced  in  a  course  of 
liberal  education.  Secondly,  ancient  history  is  simpler  than 
modern  history,  and  therefore  is  better  adapted  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  young  student  to  this  difficult  science  than  the 
more  complicated  history  of  modem  nations.  Without  exag¬ 
gerating  the  differences  between  ancient  and  modern  times, 
it  may  be  said  that  there  was  an  openness,  a  simplicity,  in 
ancient  life  and  manners,  not  to  be  found  in  modern  society; 
and,  with  all  the  cunning  of  the  Greek  and  statesmanship 
•  of  the  Roman,  there  was  nothing  in  them  like  the  impene-  * 

trable  secrecy  of  modern  diplomacy,  the  intricacies  of  which 
no  historian  has  been  able  to  disentangle.  There  were  then 
no  such  systems  of  states  as  the  modern  European  system ; 
no  life-long  training  to  state-craft,  as  with  the  Burleighs, 
Talleyrands,  and  Metternichs  of  England,  France,  and  Aus¬ 
tria.  Three  centuries  have  not  been  sufficient  to  remove 
the  mysterious  veil  that  hangs  over  some  parts  of  the  policy 
of  queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  Charles  V.  of  Germany. 

And  as  to  the  history  of  the  Stuarts  and  of  Cromwell,  the 
testimony  is  so  contradictory,  that  he  is  a  nice  critic  that 
can  strike  the  balance  between  them  so  evenly  as  to  get  at 
the  tmth  at  last.  Ancient  history  has  its  obscurities  from 
defect  of  testimony ;  but  it  has  no  such  unfathomable 
abysses  as  those  in  which  modern  statesmen  and  diplomar 
tists  conceal  their  policy.  The  student  of  modern  history 
must  penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  many  courts  before  ho 
can  get  a  clue  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  particular  gov¬ 
ernment  whose  history  he  is  investigating.  It  is  too  much 
to  expect  of  young  men,  wholly  unpractised  in  this  study,  I 

to  find  their  way  through  the  most  difficult  period  of  all 
history  at  the  very  outset.  Thirdly,  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  stand  before  us,  not  in  the  midst  of  their  career,  but 
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with  a  complete  and  finished  history.  The  student  can 
trace  their  fortunes  through  all  the  centuries  of  their 
political  existence,  and  observe  not  merely  the  tendencies 
of  their  government,  laws,  and  institutions,  but  the  actual 
results,  to  the  very  close.  The  lessons  which  history 
teaches  are,  therefore,  set  more  distinctly  and  completely 
before  his  eyes  in  the  case  of  these  nations  than  in  that  of 
those  whose  end  is  yet  far  distant.  Fourthly,  what  has 
descended  to  us  from  antiquity  is  the  source  of  much  of 
modern  history.  Christian  Rome  inherited  not  a  few  things 
from  pagan  Rome.  The  Christian  emperors  regarded  them¬ 
selves  as  the  successors  of  the  old  Roman  emperors ;  and 
Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  civilizer  of  Europe.  To 
these  great  traditions  was  added  the  revival  of  ancient 
learning,  the  influence  of  which  has  been  felt  ever  since  in 
every  civilized  nation  of  Europe.  It  follows,  that  modern 
history  cannot  be  traced  to  its  true  sources  without  going 
back  to  the  classic  nations  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  A  knowledge  of  ancient 
history  is  therefore  the  best  introduction  to  modern  history. 

If  ancient  Grecian  and  Roman  history  alone  were  to  be 
studied  in  college  the  teacher  would  have  time  to  perform 
his  task  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction  to  himself.  Ar¬ 
rangements  could  be  made  for  instruction  to  be  given, 
either  by  himself  or  by  the  teachers  of  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guages,  to  the  freshman  class  so  far  as  it  is  required  in  order 
to  understand  the  classics.  If  the  time  were  to  be  taken 
from  that  which  belongs  to  the  department  of  languages,  it 
would  be  no  encroachment  upon  that  study;  for  what 
would  be  taken  away  from  the  latter  in  one  form  would  be 
replaced  in  another.  The  historical  information  thus  gained 
would,  indeed,  be  unsystematic  and  partial ;  but  this  would 
be  no  evil  in  the  end.  It  would  furnish  materials  for  future 
use,  and  these  would  all  find  their  place  in  the  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  second  and  principal  course.  The  lat¬ 
ter  would  appropriately  belong  to  the  junior  or  senior  year, 
when  the  mind  shall  have  reached  some  degree  oi  maturity 
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in  age,  discipline,  and  knowledge.  At  this  time  a  regular, 
connected,  and  comparatively  thorough  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  might  be  given".  If  the  ground  to  be  passed  over 
should  seem  to  bo  too  extended  to  admit  of  thoroughness, 
certain  important  periods  might  be  selected  for  chief  atten¬ 
tion,  and  the  rest  be  disposed  of  by  way  of  introducing  the 
subject  or  of  supplying  connecting  links.  There  ought  to 
be  a  certain  completeness  in  the  view  taken,  developing  the 
leading  events  in  their  natural  order,  so  as  to  exhibit  clearly 
antecedent  and  consequent,  cause  and  effect.  Such  a 
method  would  be  demanded  the  more  from  the  circumstance 
that  all  the  historical  information  previously  acquired  is 
wanting  in  arrangement  and  order.  This  summing  up  and 
rounding  of  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  period  under  re¬ 
view,  while  it  necessarily  leaves  much  for  future  reading, 
should  embrace  that  range  of  topics,  and  that  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  them,  which  is  compatible  with  the  age  and  intellec¬ 
tual  condition  of  undergraduates.  The  amount  to  be  under¬ 
taken  cannot  well  be  particularly  indicated  in  a  general 
discussion  like  the  present.  It  is  a  practical  matter,  and 
must  be  settled  by  actual  trial  and  experience.  If  the 
instruction  be  skilfully  and  successfully  given,  such  a 
beginning  in  historical  studies  may  be  made,  and  such  an 
interest  in  historical  investigations  awakened,  that,  even 
were  the  instruction  to  stop  here,  the  history  of  other  ages 
and  countries  might  be  left,  with  tolerable  safety,  to  private 
study  in  later  years,  on  the  presumption  that  historical 
reading  will,  with  all  who  have  a  taste  for  it,  be  a  part 
of  their  life-work.  Though  the  most  important  period  of 
history  would  hereby  be  postponed,  that  which  is  most 
elementary,  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  student’s  capaci¬ 
ties,  and  most  closely  connected  with  his  other  studies, 
would  be  embraced  in  the  college  course,  and  receive  that 
degree  of  attention  which  excludes  superficiality.  We  con¬ 
fess  that  in  a  course  of  liberal  education  these  things 
weigh  more  with  us  than  general  utility.  Utility,  indeed, 
ought  not  to  be,  cannot  be,  disregarded ;  but  it  comes,  in 
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its  proper  place,  afterwards.  A  liberal  edncation  aims  at 
completeness  in  mental  discipline  only,  and  in  the  mere 
instruments  of  knowledge.  In  relation  to  practical  knowl¬ 
edge,  even  the  most  necessary,  it  is  exceedingly  incomplete. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  amount  of  time  given  by  the  col¬ 
leges  to  the  study  of  history  could  be  so  increased  that  the 
course  might  embrace  modem  Europe  as  well  as  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome.  Until  that  shall  be  done,  —  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  what  study  shall  give  place  to  this,  —  a  choice 
must  be  made  between  ancient  and  modern  history.  They 
cannot  both  be  w^l  taught  in  so  short  a  time  as  is  now 
generally  allotted  to  the  study.  Indeed,  there  is  hardly  time 
for  either.  If,  as  we  apprehend,  the  preference  of  most 
teachers  shall  be  for  modern  history,  then  classical  studies 
and  general  reading  must  be  relied  on  to  give  the  student 
some  little  knowledge  of  antiquity.  The  grounds  of  such  a 
preference  as  is  here  supposed  have  already  been  intimated 
in  part.  The  first  is,  that  as  history  is  studied  for  the  les¬ 
sons  which  it  gives  in  respect  to  the  laws  of  social  progress, 
it  is  important  to  draw  those  lessons  from  the  experience 
of  Christian  states,  the  only  ones  in  which  progress  is,  or 
can  be,  perpetual.  Until  this  is  done,  there  is  a  conviction 
that  history,  in  its  highest  philosophical  sense,  has  not  been 
studied  at  all.  All  other  history  teaches  how  empires  rise 
and  fall,  and  civilization  and  barbarism  alternate.  This 
teaches  how  states,  founded  on  a  principle  that  supports 
Christian  morality,  and  battles  with  effeminacy,  luxury,  and 
corruption,  or  provides  for  a  renovation  of  society  when  it 
sinks  into  profligacy  and  crime,  may  not  only  rise  and  pros¬ 
per,  but  continue,  with  some  alternations  and  revolutions, 
to  maintain  indefinitely  their  civilization.  A  second  rea¬ 
son  is,  that  a  class  starting  with  the  general  knowledge  of 
antiquity,  which  all  advanced  undergraduates  must  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have,  may  easily  follow  a  teacher  who  shall  begin 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire,  pass  lightly  over 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  then  enter  upon  modem  history,  and 
bring  it  down  nearly  to  our  own  times.  By  this  means,  it 
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will  be  said,  the  student  may  have  a  thread  of  history  to 
which  he  may  easily  attach  all  his  future  reading  in  this 
department  of  study. 

It  will  be  seen  that  modem  history,  so  construed,  spreads 
out  before  the  student  an  immense  field,  stretching  through 
more  than  thirteen  centuries,  and  embracing  many  nations. 
The  history  of  the  mediaeval  church,  of  Mohammedanism, 
of  the  crusades,  of  Judaism,  of  the  old  German  empire, 
of  the  Italian  republics,  of  the  municipal  government  of 
the  Free  Cities,  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  of  the  king¬ 
doms,  duchies,  electorates,  and  petty  principalities  of  that 
time,  of  the  universities,  of  scholasticism,  of  the  revival  of 
learning,  of  the  voyages  of  discovery,  and  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  to*  say  nothing  of  the  arts,  —  these  subjects,  of  them¬ 
selves,  are  enough  to  overwhelm  the  mind  with  details, 
and  fill  it  with  confusion.  And  still  the  student  is  as 
yet  only  on  the  threshold  of  modern  history.  And  from 
this  dividing  line  of  mediaeval  and  modern  history  onward, 
what  an  amount  of  study  is  required  for  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects:  the  German  empire,  and  the  states  em¬ 
braced  in  it  from  the  time  of  Charles  V.  to  that  of  Napo¬ 
leon  ;  the  French  monarchy  from  Francis  I.  to  the  Revo¬ 
lution  ;  Spain,  from  Philip  II.  to  the  independence  of  the 
South  American  republics;  Italy,  from  Leo  X.  to  Victor 
Immanuel ;  England,  from  Henry  VHI.  to  George  HI.  We 
will  suppose  that  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Turkey,  Greece, 
and  even  America,  are  entirely  omitted.  Does  not  this  enu¬ 
meration  show  that  the  professor  of  modern  history  will 
have  no  easy  task  to  lay  out  his  course  ?  If  it  be  said  that 
a  mere  survey  of  general  history  is  all  that  can  be  reason¬ 
ably  undertaken,  the  ready  reply  is,  that  general  history 
neither  creates  a  love  for  the  study,  nor  initiates  the  stu¬ 
dent  into  it  as  a  science.  If  that  is  all  that  is  to  be  done, 
the  time  might  as  well  be  given  to  another  study,  and 
manuals  of  history  be  read  in  private  at  the  student’s  con¬ 
venience. 

Two  things  are  here  indispensable :  the  one  is,  to  limit 
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the  amount ;  the  other,  to  make  a  proper  selection  of  what 
is  to  be  studied.  As  the  temptation  will  all  be  on  the 
side  of  making  the  amount  too  large,  there  is  little  danger 
of  making  it  too  small.  It  is  impossible,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  understand  modern  history  without  mediaeval  history, 
and  equally  impossible,  on  the  other,  to  give,  in  a  single 
year,  a  complete  course  in  both.  One  of  them  must  be  made 
subordinate  to  the  other;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  former  must  be  subordinated  to  the  latter.  But 
even  then  there  will  not  be  sufficient  time  for  universal 
modern  history,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  states 
embraced  in  it.  The  historical  view  of  the  Middle  Ages 
may  be  general,  because  the  states  of  Europe  were  not  then 
so  distinct  from  each  other  as  they  are  now.  They  hardly 
admit  of  a  separate  treatment  in  that  period.  The  course 
in  modern  history  must  bo  more  select  and  special,  being 
limited  mostly  to  one  state  and  its  connection  with  others. 
This  limitation  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  any  degree 
of  thoroughness.  Of  course,  only  a  beginning  can  be  made 
in  modern  history,  the  remainder  being  left  for  future 
study.  But  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  so,  and  be 
somewhat  exhaustive  as  it  respects  the  means  at  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  command,  than  that  it  should  be  without  accurate 
and  critical  investigation  on  his  part.  Neither  studying  a 
general  compend,  nor  hearing  a  course  of  lectures,  however 
important  both  may  be  in  their  place,  will  give  one  a  true 
insight  into  history.  The  student  must  have  the  time  and 
the  means  of  doing  something  more. 

If  the  view  here  given  should  be  adopted,  it  might  still 
be  a  question,  which  of  the  three  states,  England,  France, 
or  Germany,  should  be  selected  for  study.  In  Germany  we 
should  find  a  great  empire,  strong  and  tolerably  compact  at 
the  beginning,  the  component  parts  of  which,  however, 
gradually  rise  in  power  and  sovereignty,  till  Austria  over¬ 
shadows  the  empire,  and  both  she  and  other  German  states 
become  quite  independent,  and  the  empire  is  at  length  dis¬ 
solved.  The  history  is  complicated,  and  yet  very  instruo- 
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tive.  In  France  we  should  observe  the  opposite  process 
of  an  assemblage  of  petty  states  gradually  consolidated  into 
a  great  monarchy.  While  liberty  declines,  and  religion, 
leading  to  bloody  persecutions,  is  made  more  and  more  a 
tool  of  the  state,  the  government  rises  in  splendor  and 
power,  and  the  court  becomes  the  most  influential  in  Europe. 
England,  while,  by  its  insular  position,  it  is  more  discon¬ 
nected  than  France  or  Germany  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  is 
easier  to  understand,  is  more  progressive  in  its  govern¬ 
ment,  more  tolerant  in  religion,  and  more  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  our  own  country  and  its  institutions.  It  would 
therefore  undoubtedly  be  chosen  by  most  American  teach¬ 
ers  as  the  European  state  to  receive  chief  attention  in  a 
course  of  modem  history. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  our  general  principle,  we 
will  adopt  this  view,  and  see  by  what  means  a  plan,  like  the 
one  above  indicated,  could  be  carried  into  execution.  Other 
methods  than  that  which  we  shall  describe  might,  no  doubt, 
be  made  to  answer  the  same  purpose,  or  another  as  good. 

The  course  in  modern  history,  brought  within  the  nar¬ 
row  limits  already  specified,  naturally  divides  itself  into 
two  parts ;  the  former  embracing  a  general  survey  of  Euro- 
ropean  history  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the 
overthrow  by  the  mediaeval  system  and  the  division  of 
Europe  by  the  Protestant  Reformation.  We  say  “  general 
survey,”  first,  because  in  that  period  the  leading  states  of 
Europe  must  be  viewed  collectively,  as  the  position  of  no 
one,  if  separated  from  the  system  to  which  it  belonged, 
would  be  intelligible  ;  secondly,  because  this  period  is  im¬ 
portant,  not  so  much  for  what  it  is  in  itself,  as  because  it 
introduces  and  explains  that  which  follows.  To  pass  sud¬ 
denly  from  ancient  history  to  that  of  the  last  three  centu¬ 
ries  would  bo  a  violent  transition.  Both  the  Christian 
element  of  society,  which  constitutes  the  radical  difference 
between  ancient  and  modern  history,  and  the  barbarous 
element,  which  was  introduced  by  the  new  population  of 
central  and  southern  Europe,  and  which  was  to  be  over- 
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come  by  Christianity  and  by  the  revival  of  learning,  mnst 
be  seen  in  their  action  and  reaction  npon  each  other  and  in 
their  long  conflict,  or  the  state  of  society  in  the  sixteenth 
century  will  be  a  perfect  enigma.  Only  so  much  of  this 
intermediate  period  as  is  a  key  to  the  following  is  indis¬ 
pensable.  The  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  must  be  given ; 
the  rise,  supremacy,  and  decay  of  its  gigantic  system,  both 
in  church  and  state;  its  grand  ideas,  and  failures  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  realize  them ;  its  lawlessness  and  universal  reli¬ 
ance  on  brute  force ;  its  peculiar  political  and  social  organi¬ 
zations  arising  from  the  violence  of  the  few  and  the  help¬ 
lessness  and  misery  of  the  many, — these,  together  with  the 
great  events  in  which  they  find  their  best  illustrations,  must 
all  be  presented  in  a  connected  narrative.  There  is  here 
no  room  for  special  history,  except  so  far  as  it  throws 
light  on  general  history.  It  would  indeed  be  appropriate, 
if  time  would  allow  it,  to  give  special  prominence  to  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  —  the  period  of  the  cru¬ 
sades;  of  the  Franconian  emperors  and  the  Hohenstaufens; 
of  Gregory  VII.,  Innocent  III.,  and  Boniface  VIII.,  the 
greatest  popes ;  of  Abelard  and  St.  Bernard ;  of  the  reigns 
of  Philip  Augustus  and  Philip  the  Fair  of  France.  The  two 
periods  of  disorder  and  weakness,  the  one  preceding  and 
the  other  following  the  three  centuries  of  vigor  and 
strength  named  above,  might  be  disposed  of  in  a  more  sum¬ 
mary  way. 

The  second  half  of  the  course  in  modem  history  would, 
according  to  our  plan,  be  devoted  to  the  special  history  of 
England,  with  so  much  of  the  history  of  other  states  as  is 
necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  its  foreign  relations. 
Here  again,  on  account  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  subject, 
we  must  resort  to  the  method  of  selection.  Some  periods, 
those  nearest  our  own  times,  undoubtedly,  must  be  omitted 
altogether.  Others,  those  of  its  mediaeval  history,  must  be 
greatly  abridged ;  and  only  a  limited  period  —  that  which 
embraces  the  foundations  of  the  present  British  monarchy 
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—  can  receive  the  attention  necessary  to  furnish  a  true 
specimen  of  thorough  historical  treatment.  The  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  England  cannot,  in  any  satisfactory  manner,  be  given 
in  so  short  a  time.  The  attempt  to  shorten  the  course,  by 
adopting  Hallam’s  Constitutional  History  of  England,  what¬ 
ever  omissions  we  may  make  in  it,  will  prove  a  failure, 
partly  because  we  cannot  understand  constitutional  history 
without  a  previous  knowledge  of  civil  history,  and  partly 
because  the  constitutional  history  of  England  does  not 
begin  with  Henry  VII.,  where  Hallam’s  work  begins,  but 
goes  back  as  far  as  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  even  further. 

If  English  history  is  to  be  seen  in  its  organic  relations, 
there  must  be,  after  an  introductory  notice  of  the  Saxons 
and  Normans  before  the  Conquest,  at  least  a  sketch  of  the 
period  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Henry  VII.,  and  then 
a  pretty  full  narrative  of  the  age  of  the  Tudors,  from  Henry 
VII.  to  Elizabeth.  This  is  the  least  that  should  be  under¬ 
taken,  and,  we  are  obliged  to  add,  the  most  that  can  be 
accomplished.  Were  it  possible,  it  would  be  desirable,  not 
to  say  necessary,  to  extend  the  period  to  the  Revolution; 
for  at  that  time  the  English  government  received  its  modem 
popular  form,  and  the  grand  features  of  the  constitution 
were  all  settled. 

In  the  outline  of  the  mediaeval  period  two  epochs  will 
need  to  be  treated  with  considerable  fulness  of  detail, — that 
of  the  Conqueror,  and  that  of  Edward  HI.,  in  the  last  of 
which  the  whole  strength  of  the  English  character,  in  the 
arts  of  war,  in  government,  and  in  literature,  was  brought 
to  view.  Of  the  reigns  between  the  times  of  those  two 
great  monarchs,  as  well  as  those  which  cover  the  period 
from  Edward  HI.  to  Henry  VII.,  a  briefer  narrative  will  be 
BuflScient;  for  both  these  periods  are  semi-barbarous,  and 
consequently  only  half  historical,  with  few  signal  events  to 
characterize  them.  The  factions  and  quarrels  of  the  barons 
are  important  chiefly  on  account  of  the  elevation  of  the 
people  by  means  of  their  downfall.  Henceforth  the  two 
great  parties  in  English  history  are  not  the  king  and  the 
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great  barons,  but  the  king  and  the  people.  The  power  of 
the  former,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  nobility,  and 
before  the  people  had  learned  to  use  their  strength,  rose 
steadily  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Revolution ; 
that  of  the  latter,  after  they  had  learned  their  strength,  and 
the  constitutional  way  to  exert  it,  has,  with  here  and  there 
an  exception,  been  constantly  rising  from  the  Revolution 
to  the  present  day.  Of  these  two  important  periods  of  Eng¬ 
lish  history,  the  former,  being  fundamental,  and  serving  as  a 
key  to  the  latter,  must  be  studied  first.  To  invert  the  order, 
or  to  omit  the  former  and  study  the  latter,  would  be  absurd. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  laid  .down  as  a  method  to  be  followed  by 
all  classes,  be  their  time  longer  or  shorter,  to  begin  with  the 
details  of  English  history  as 'early  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIL,  and  proceed  so  far,  and  only  so  far,  as  with  thorough 
study  they  are  able  to  do.  This  will  bo  the  only  part  of  the 
whole  course  of  instruction  in  history,  in  which  the  historic 
art  can  be  fully  illustrated.  On  this  account  wo  deem  it 
advisable  in  what  wo  say  further  to  descend  more  to 
particulars.  If  wo  lay  out  more  work  than  can  be  actually 
accomplished,  it  will  be  for  the  sake  of  being  more  explicit 
than  we  could  otherwise  be  in  our  statements. 

We  will  suppose  the  student  to  be  provided  with  one  or 
two  of  the  best  Manuals,  such  as  White’s  Landmarks  of 
English  History,  or  his  later  and  somewhat  fuller  History 
of  England,  and  the  Student’s  Hume,  together  with  chrono¬ 
logical  tables  and  a  historical  atlas,  like  Spruner’s  smaller 
Atlas.  The  place  of  the  latter  might  be  supplied  by  fur¬ 
nishing  the  lecture-room  with  Bretschneider’s  Mural  Maps. 

The  text-books  will  need  to  be  studied,  whether  they  are 
made  the  subject  of  class-examination  or  not;  lectures  to  be 
heard ;  and  a  considerable  amount  of  other  reading  to  bo 
performed.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  pro¬ 
fessor  will  guide  tho  whole  course,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
secure,  by  these  different  means,  a  complete  view  of  the 
period  under  examination.  His  own  lectures,  instead  of 
giving  tho  whole  narrative,  should  undoubtedly  be,  for  the 
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most  part,  either  introductory,  or  supplementary  to  the 
reading  performed  by  the  class.  One  object  of  the  lectures 
will  be  to  present  to  his  class  the  last  results  of  historical 
research.  The  books  studied  or  consulted  by  the  class  are 
generally  far  behind  the  state  of  historical  criticism.  The 
lectures  should  place  the  student  nearly  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition  in  which  he  would  be  if  he  had  before  him  new  and 
thoroughly  revised  editions  of  all  the  works  which  he  has 
occasion  to  consult.  This  will  give  freshness  and  value  to 
the  lecturer's  instruction.  The  class  will  not  feel  that  they 
might  as  well  read  history  by  themselves  at  home.  Every 
class-exercise,  whether  it  relate  to  the  lecture,  the  text¬ 
book,  or  other  books,  will  involve  historical  criticism,  and 
will  foster  a  taste  for  it.  The  student  will  by  degrees 
learn  to  estimate  the  character  and  weigh  the  authority  of 
every  writer  he  examines  by  a  standard  of  his  own,  which 
will  become  more  and  more  perfect  as  he  advances.  Tho 
lecturer  will  aim  to  put  a  true  construction  upon  history ; 
to  enable  his  class  to  see  it  from  right  points  of  view,  and 
to  judge  of  men  and  measures,  not  according  to  the  preju¬ 
diced  opinions  of  authors,  nowhere  more  manifest  than  in 
English  history,  but  according  to  just  canons  of  historical 
criticism. 

Tho  lecturer  may  choose  to  be  very  brief  on  those  topics 
which  are  well  presented  in  the  manual  used,  or  to  omit 
them  altogether,  and  point  out  the  passages  to  be  read,  and 
require  them  to  be  incorporated  with  the  lecture  in  tho 
recitation  of  the  next  day.  In  this  way  the  teacher  will  be 
relieved  of  much  useless  labor,  and  the  student  will  have 
enough  to  occupy  his  attention,  whereas  lectures  alone  leave 
too  little  for  him  to  do.  The  objection  which  might  rise  in 
the  minds  of  some,  that  such  a  method  would  produce  dis¬ 
order  and  confusion  in  the  student's  thoughts,  is  its  chief 
recommendation.  The  daily  practice  of  analyzing  and  ar¬ 
ranging  for  one’s  self  the  materials  of  history  is  one  of  the 
best  historical  exercises  which  can  be  required  of  a  student. 
If  everything  be  studied  and  arranged  for  him,  his  judgment 
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and  invention  will  lie  dormant,  and  his  memory  only  be  ex¬ 
ercised.  All  historical  studies,  if  they  are  to  discipline  the 
student,  and  to  initiate  him  into  his  art,  must  constantly 
require  the  exercise  of  his  power  of  combination  and 
arrangement.  In  the  mental  process  here  proposed,  the 
materials  to  be  arranged  are  very  simple,  and  will  easily 
find  their  place,  if  the  omissions  are  indicated  in  the  lecture 
at  the  points  where  they  occur. 

Those  periods  of  the  early  political  history  of  England, 
which,  according  to  our  plan,  are  abridged  on  account  of 
their  minor  relative  importance,  may  still  be  presented  in  a 
less  formal  way,  in  many  of  their  details,  by  means  of  essays 
on  interesting  collateral  topics,  such  as  manners,  customs, 
popular  amusements,  chivalric  adventures,  celebrated  places, 
families,  domestic  life,  the  lives  and  characters  of  distin¬ 
guished  men  in  church  and  state,  in  philosophy,  literature, 
and  art.  In  many  instances  the  biographies  of  the  early 
queens  of  England  are  both  more  interesting  and  more 
instructive  than  either  the  biographies  or  the  reigns  of  the 
kings.  We  would  instance  the  empress  Matilda,  who,  being 
the  daughter  of  one  king  Henry,  and  mother  of  another, 
besides  being  widow  of  a  third  Henry  (the  emperor  of 
Germany),  acted  as  regent  for  her  son;  also  Matilda  of 
Boulogne,  consort  of  Stephen,  whose  fortunes  were  so 
sadly  interwoven  with  those  of  the  empress,  her  rival; 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  who  brought  to  her  husband  Henry 
II.  large  possessions  in  the  West  of  France,  and  whose  pub¬ 
lic  life  as  queen  of  France,  and  then  as  queen  of  England, 
and  whose  domestic  relations  are  so  full  of  strange  adven¬ 
ture  ;  Isabella,  consort  of  Edward  II.,  “  the  she-wolf  of 
France,”  who  kept  England  and  France  busy  enough,  dur¬ 
ing  her  remarkable  and  most  eventful  life;  the  good  queen 
Philippa,  wife  of  Edward  III.,  England’s  greatest  monarch ; 
and  Margaret  of  Anjou,  who  was  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
War  of  the  Roses,  and  was  as  badly  eminent  as  her  spouse, 
Henry  VI.,  was  weak. 

On  these  and  other  topics  of  similar  interest,  essays  might 
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be  assigned  to  the  class,  being  so  distributed  that  each 
should  have  a  different  subject.  On  these  the  students 
should  task  themselves  severely,  summoning  all  their 
strength  and  industry  to  present,  both  as  it  respects 
research  and  elaboration,  a  model  essay.  One  such  per¬ 
formance,  undertaken  and  excuted  in  the  right  spirit,  will 
have  an  influence  upon  the  writer’s  mind  that  will  long  be 
felt.  It  is  often  the  beginning  of  a  new  method  of  study. 
It  will*  be  needful  for  the  professor  to  point  out  particu¬ 
larly  the  sources  of  information  on  each  subject,  together 
with  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  read,  and  to  allow 
ample  time  for  the  preparation,  which  will,  of  course,  vary 
with  the  extent  and  diflSculty  of  the  subject.  The  reading 
of  these  various  essays  before  the  class  will  bring  together 
the  information  contributed  bj-  them  severally.  If  a  given 
number  relate  to  parts  of  the  same  general  subject,  or  are 
in  any  way  nearly  related  to  each  other,  they  might  be  read 
in  connection,  and  the  subject  of  them  bo  made  the  lesson 
of  the  class  for  that  day.  In  this  manner,  the  whole  class 
would  be  led  to  take  a  special  interest  in  the  criticisms  • 
made  upon  the  several  essays. 

The  object  of  requiring  essays  is  partly  to  secure  a  suit¬ 
able  amount  of  private  reading  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
and  partly  to  train  him  to  read  by  subjects,  using  different 
authors,  rather  than  to  read  single  authors  through  in  course. 
When  the  mind  is  interested  in  a  subject,  that  is  the  time  to 
investigate  it.  Many  questions  will  arise  which  can  be 
settled  only  by  resorting  to  other  books.  If  we  read  tho 
account  given  by  one  writer  only,  we  have  no  proper  means 
of  judging  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong.  If  we  leave  the 
matter  to  be  decided  at  another  time,  and  proceed  to  new 
topics  with  the  author  we  have  in  hand,  the  subject  will 
pass  out  of  our  mind,  and  by  the  time  we  come  to  read  on 
the  same  subject  in  another  writer,  we  shall  have  forgotten 
so  much  that  we  found  in  the  first  as  to  be  unable  to  com¬ 
pare  the  two  accounts  and  to  form  any  critical  judgment  of 
their  relative  accuracy.  Two  or  more  authors  can  be  com- 
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pared  best  when  read  in  connection  with  each  other.  After 
two  or  three  of  the  best  authorities,  on  a  given  subject, 
have  been  critically  studied,  others  can  be  perused  rapidly, 
while  the  whole  subject  is  fresh  in  mind ;  the  good  and 
the  bad  in  each  are  easily  separated ;  what  is  new  can  be 
appropriated,  and  what  is  old  and  familiar  passed  over ;  and 
more  be  accomplished  in  a  few  hours  when  the  mind  is 
heated  on  the  subject,  and  better  done  besides,  than  in  as 
many  days  at  another  time.  Not  only  can  the  whole 
subject  be  placed  before  the  mind  at  once,  in  all  its  aspects, 
so  that  one  part,  if  need  be,  may  be  corrected  by  another ; 
but  the  respective  merits  of  all  the  writers  can  be  seen  in  a 
clear  light,  and  a  sound  critical  judgment  passed  upon  them. 
We  would  lay  special  stress  upon  the  observation,  that  this 
is  the  true  way  to  train  students  to  habits  of  critical  investi¬ 
gation.  The  subject  of  inquiry  may  be  limited ;  but  the 
critical  spirit,  and  the  enthusiasm  awakened  by  it  in  sus¬ 
ceptible  minds  will  be  far-reaching. 

In  this  or  in  some  similar  way  all  collateral,  as  well  as 
subordinate  topics,  or  any  portion  of  them,  might  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  the  teacher  who  does  not  wish  to  encumber 
his  lectures  with  them.  It  will  thus  be  the  oflSce  of  the 
instructor  to  guide  and  stimulate  his  class;  lay  out  the 
work  to  be  performed ;  perform  a  part  of  it  himself,  namely, 
the  part  which  the  manual  or  text-book  does  not,  and  which 
the  class  cannot,  perform,  and  require  the  class  to  perform 
for  themselves  what  they  have  the  means  and  the  power  to 
do.  The  course  of  instruction,  thus  pursued,  will  not  be  an 
easy  one,  either  for  the  teacher  or  for  the  class ;  but  will  be 
inspiring  and  advantageous  to  both.  Nothing  can  be  more 
injurious  in  its  effects,  as  it  regards  future  study,  than  the 
dull  and  plodding  way  in  which,  unfortunately,  history  is 
sometimes  taught.  It  not  only  renders  the  present  study 
of  it  nearly  useless,  but,  what  is  far  worse,  it  well  nigh 
destroys  the  natural  taste  for  it  which  one  may  have.  Any 
expedient  which  shall  aid  in  averting  such  a  calamity  from 
a  young  man  is  entitled  to  consideration. 
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But  we  return  from  this  digression  to  our  course  in  Eng. 
lish  history.  Thus  far  it  has  been  merely  introductory. 
We  shall  now  dismiss  the  Middle  Ages,  and  contemplate  a 
class  as  taking  up  English  history  at  the  end  of  that  period 
with  as  much  fulness  as  the  time  allotted  them  will  allow. 

With  Henry  VII.  begins  the  modern  history  of  England. 
It  is  no  longer  the  history  of  contending  factions  without 
any  result,  but  the  history  of  a  nation  under  a  settled  and 
consolidated  government.  The  events  of  his  reign,  all  that 
is  known  of  them,  are  easily  told.  The  ordinary  manuals  give 
the  most  important  of  them.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  his  policy  and  of  the  character  of  his 
government.  It  would  not  be  amiss  to  seize  upon  the  oppor- 
tunity  offered  to  give  a  somewhat  elaborate  criticism  of  the 
two  opposite  views  taken  of  the  subject  by  different  histo¬ 
rians;  the  one  class  being  represented  by  the  Pictorial 
History  of  England,  the  other  by  Turner’s  History.  The 
subject  is  not  so  extensive  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
comprehension  of  students  near  the  end  of  their  collegiate 
course.  A  field  of  inquiry  thus  circumscribed,  and  not  very 
intricate,  is  most  favorable  for  trying  the  skill  an€  exer- 
cising  the*  judgment  of  a  class  in  history.  The  teacher,  by 
presenting  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  may  initiate  his 
class  by  easy  gradations  into  the  practice  of  weighing  histor¬ 
ical  evidence  with  impartiality.  The  facts  of  history  are 
studied  with  greatest  interest,  and  are  best  comprehended, 
when  they  are  examined  in  connection  with  some  great 
historical  problem.  Studying  the  character  of  this  reign 
with  such  an  end  in  view,  the  more  ambitious  members  of 
the  class  would  be  sure  to  read  Lord  Bacon’s  account  of 
Henry  VII. ;  an  admirable  work  for  teaching  a  student  how 
to  form  his  judgments  with  nice  discrimination. 

To  present  the  history  of  Henry  VIII.,  will  test  both  the 
powers  of  the  professor  and  the  industry  of  the  student. 
Still  this  reign  furnishes  one  of  the  finest  opportunities  for 
studying  and  practising  the  historic  art.  A  knowledge  of 
many  groups  of  details,  a  keen  insight  into  the  policy  of 
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crafty  and  cunning  men,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  large 
views  and  nicely-drawn  generalizations,  are  here  quite  indis* 
pensable.  The  events  of  his  reign  :  his  tragical  domestic 
history ;  his  rivalry  with  Francis  I. ;  his  quarrels  and  truces 
with  Charles  V.;  Woolsey’s  grand  projects;  the  sinuous 
policy  and  duplicity  of  the  papal  court;  the  severance  of  the 
English  church  from  Rome ;  the  great  achievements  of  the 
reforming  parliament ;  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries ; 
and,  finally,  the  idiosyncrasies  of  that  able,  jovial,  vain,  cruel 
monarch,  are  all  to  pass  under  review  and  be  scrutinized, 
both  separately  and  in  their  connection  with  each  other. 
How  is  all  this  to  be  accomplished  with  a  class  ?  Difficult 
as  the  task  may  be,  it  must  be  undertaken,  because  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  character  of  this  monarch’s  reign,  peculiar  on 
very  many  accounts,  and  opening  for  the  nation  a  new  career 
of  independence,  is  a  key  to  the  comprehension  of  the  history 
of  the  whole  Tudor  dynasty.  In  addition  to  the  professor’s 
instruction,  there  will  be  demanded  imperatively  no  incon¬ 
siderable  amount  of  reading.  In  order  to  bring  this  great 
mass  of  complicated  materials,  in  some  form,  before  the 
whole  class,  it  will  be  necessary  to  distribute  the  work 
among  all  its  members.  One  might  prepare  an  essay  on  the 
legal  and  moral  rights  of  Catharine  of  Arragon,  together 
with  an  examination  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  partisans 
of  Henry  justified  his  course.  The  character  and  history 
of  each  of  his  queens  might  form  the  subject  of  so  many 
essays.  The  lives  and  characters  of  Woolsey,  Cranmer, 
Gardner,  and  More  would  throw  no  less  light  upon  this 
reign.  One  member  of  the  class  might  present  so  much  of 
the  character  and  reign  of  Francis  I.  as  is  connected  with 
the  history  of  England ;  another  might  do  the  same  in  re¬ 
spect  to  Charles  V. ;  a  third,  the  same  in  respect  to  Luther 
and  his  English  adherents.  Other  essays,  less  biographical 
in  their  character,  might  be  assigned  on  some  specific  point 
in  the  several  topics  named  at  the  beginning  of  this  para¬ 
graph.  Both  the  professor  and  the  students  must  enter 
upon  the  work  with  an  energy  that  stops  at  no  difficulties, 
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or  the  whole  subject  will  not  be  grasped.  The  substance 
of  Froude’s  apologetic  view  might  well  be  presented  by  the 
former,  partly  on  account  of  its  new  and  important  iacts,’ 
and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  its  false  judgments; 
as  also  the  results  of  Ranke’s  masterly  exposition  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  England. 

Mere  examinations  of  a  class  from  a  text-book,  on  such  a 
subject  as  this,  would  be  stupid  and  almost  absurd.  Such  a 
feeble,  humdrum  course  would  be  an  unpardonable  surren¬ 
der  of  a  capital  opportunity  to  kindle  young  and  ardent 
minds  into  a  perfect  blaze  of  enthusiasm.  One  such  effort, 
though  it  should  be  limited  to  the  reign  of  a  single  monarch, 
will  do  more  for  a  student,  by  way  of  making  him  a  lover 
of  history,  and,  in  the  end,  an  adept  in  it,  than  a  whole  text¬ 
book  committed  to  memory,  and  duly  recited  to  the  profes¬ 
sor.  The  mention,  from  time  to  time,  of  such  writers  as 
Turner,  Froude,  Knight,  and  Vaughn,  with  a  spirited  criti¬ 
cism  of  their  views,  will  make  the  class  eager  to  read  such 
parts  of  thek  writings  as  relate  to  the  subjects  which  they 
are  investigating.  The  student  loves  to  feel  the  influence 
of  his  own  century,  as  it  appears  in  recent  or  living  writers. 
Ho  is  ther^y  made  to  breathe  a  fresh,  instead  of  a  dusty, 
pent-up  atmosphere,  and  to  hear  the  ripple  of  a  living, 
rushing  stream,  instead  of  contemplating  a  stagnant  pool. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  extend  these  illustrations.  The 
spirit  in  which  we  would  have  history  taught  —  the  only 
thing  in  this  whole  discussion  to  which  wo  attach  special 
importance  —  may  bo  easily  understood  from  what  has 
already  been  said.  The  particular  manner  of  instruction  to- 
be  adopted  must  be  invented  by  each  teacher  for  himself. 
Indeed  the  manner  of  the  same  teacher  must  vary  from 
time  to  time,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  period  he  is 
considering.  With  the  two  next  reigns,  those  of  Edward 
and  Mary,  both  of  which  are  periods  of  transition,  the  plan 
and  mode  of  instruction  must  be  different  from  that  marked 
out  for  the  reign  of  Henry.  Elizabeth  did  not  establish  her 
policy,  which  led  to  the  political  greatness  of  England,  in 
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any  degree  after  the  model  of  her  immediate  predecessor ; 
nor  did  she  return  exactly  to  that  of  Edward.  In  her  esti¬ 
mation,  while,  in  the  matter  of  religion,  Mary  went  to  a  ruin¬ 
ous  extreme  in  the  direction  of  Romanism,  Edward,  or  the 
protector  in  his  name,  went  to  the  other,  less  perilous, 
extreme  of  Genevan  Protestantism.  The  last  catholic  reign 
in  England  was  like  the  last  pagan  reign,  that  of  Julian,  in 
the  Roman  Empire.  In  both  instances  the  old  and  decayed 
religion  proved  to  bo  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
times.  The  religious  reformation  which  took  root  in  Eng¬ 
land  under  Edward  —  that  introduced  by  Henry  was  purely 
political,  and  that  restored  by  Elizabeth  was  more  in  the 
spirit  of  her  father  than  in  that  of  her  brother  —  perpetuated 
itself  only  in  the  Puritan  party.  Elizabeth’s  power  was 
built  up,  therefore,  mainly  on  the  foundations  laid  by  Henry; 
the  influence  of  Edward  upon  the  superstructure  being 
rather  modifying  than  controlling.  The  strictly  progres¬ 
sive  movement  in  the  policy  of  the  state  was  from  Henry 
to  Elizabeth,  leaping  over  the  two  intervening  reigns.  In 
a  moral  point  of  view,  the  reign  of  Edward  was  very  impor¬ 
tant.  Tragical  as  the  end  of  the  two  protectors  was,  whose 
careers  filled  the  period  of  this  reign,  and  dark  and  gloomy 
as  were  the  events  which  characterized  Mary’s  government, 
they  rather  require  of  the  historian  a  graphic  representa¬ 
tion  and  glowing  dramatic  description  than  a  development 
of  great  political  ideas  and  principles.  At  least,  it  must  bo 
said  that  the  great  political  undertakings  of  both  reigns 
proved  entire  failures.  The  interest,  therefore,  of  the  his¬ 
torian,  arising  from  unfolding  the  growing  power  of  the 
state,  will  receive  considerable  abatement  during  this  period 
of  disasters  and  public  calamities,  but  will  rise  to  a  still 
higher  pitch  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  These  facts  cannot 
but  have  their  effect  in  giving  a  new  shape  to  a  skilful 
teacher’s  plan  of  instruction.  Perhaps  in  one  respect  they 
will  be  favorable  in  their  influence,  to  wit,  in  breaking  up 
the  monotony  of  a  uniform  method,  and  to  give  to  the 
course  the  charm  of  variety.  But  we  must  break  off  here, 
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as  we  fear  tlie  teacher  of  history  will  be  obliged  to  break 
off  long  before  finishing  the  period  of  the  Tudors. 

Before  closing,  we  must  say  one  word  in  respect  to  the 
method  of  teaching  introduced  by  Guizot.  He  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  one  of  the  best  French  historians.  His  writings  are 
highly  valuable,  and  deserve  to  be  studied  by  every  student 
of  history.  But  they  do  not  so  much  teach  us  history  as 
furnish  us  aids  in  the  study  of  it.  If  any  one  is  ambitious 
to  resemble  him  as  a  historian,  he  will  find  it  necessary  not 
only  to  read  his  writings,  but,  what  is  vastly  more  impor¬ 
tant,  to  study  what  he  studied.  We  do  not  call  in  question 
the  truth  of  his  principles,  or  the  soundness  of  his  method 
of  stating  them.  He  is  not  chargeable  with  the  fault  into 
which  so  many  speculative  writers  are  betrayed,  of  theo¬ 
rizing  without  facts ;  nor  even  with  that,  which  is  still  more 
common,  of  building  up  a  system  which  rests  upon  too 
slender  an  historical  basis.  He  investigates  his  subjects 
thoroughly,  and  draws  his  conclusions  by  a  method  strictly 
inductive.  He  then  analyzes  his  conclusions,  resolves 
them  into  general  principles,  and,  descending  again  from 
them,  reconstructs  the  framework  of  history  with  the 
same  facility  that  a  Hegelian  constructs  or  creates  it. 

But  the  great  objection  to  teaching  a  class  of  students 
history  in  this  way  is,  that  it  presents  nothing  but  the 
results  of  investigation,  leaving  the  student  entirely  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  processes  by  which  they  were  reached.  These 
results  may  in  themselves  be  very  valuable.  They  may  be 
useful  for  the  truth  which  they  contain,  for  storing  the  mind 
with  ideas,  and  for  arousing  reflection.  But  whatever  worth 
they  may  have  in  themselves,  or  whatever  general  influence 
they  may  exert  upon  the  mind,  they  do  not  educate  one  to 
the  science  of  history.  The  method  is  too  much  like  that  of 
teaching  arithmetic  by  rules.  The  rules  may  be  convenient. 
The  principles  on  which  they  rest  may  be  very  familiar  to 
him  who  formed  them ;  but  not  so  to  the  learner ;  he  takes 
them  upon  trust.  It  is  as  true  in  the  study  of  history  as  it 
is  in  that  of  mathematics,  that  the  conclusions  of  others  are 
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valuable  to  us  only  as  we  make  them  our  own.  The  general 
views  given  by  Guizot  are  conclusions  to  which  his  own 
mind  has  arrived,  of  the  accuracy  of  which  the  student  has 
no  means  of  forming  a  judgment.  The  several  propositions 
which  he  lays  down  are  to  the  student,  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  processes  by  which  they  were  established,  a  series  of 
conclusions  without  premises.  Now  we  maintain  that  the 
processes  are  infinitely  more  important  to  the  student  than 
the  conclusions.  Without  them  he  has  learned  nothing  of 
the  historic  art ;  nor  does  he  even  know,  by  any  perception 
of  his  own,  whether  what  he  maintains  is  true  or  not.  He 
is  like  the  mathematician  who  has  committed  to  memory 
answers  to  problems  which  he  has  never  worked  out.  We 
do  not  deny  that  he  may  learn  much  that  is  valuable  from 
the  study  of  such  books  ;  but  we  maintain  that  he  does  not 
learn  history.  He  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  retailer  of 
another  man’s  opinions.  Connected  with  the  study  of  his¬ 
tory  proper,  these  opinions  may  be  of  great  service  to  him. 

Neither  conclusions  alone,  nor  the  facts  alone  which  lead 
to  them,  constitute  history.  History  includes  both,  and 
presents  the  latter  as  growing  out  of  the  former.  It  is  just 
as  preposterous  to  pretend  to  understand  history  without  a 
knowledge  of  its  facts,  as  it  is  to  profess  a  knowledge  of 
ancient  literature  through  translations,  without  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  ancient  languages.  Guizot  himself  stood 
between  the  old  chronicles  which  he  studied  and  the  books 
which  he  produced,  and  could  lay  his  hands  on  both.  In 
him  they  were  both  united,  and  through  him  they  stand  in 
correlation  to  each  other.  It  may  not  be  necessary  for 
every  one  to  be  a  Guizot,  or  to  study  the  sources  of  history 
as  he  studied  them ;  but  without  a  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  history  from  w’hich  to  draw  conclusions,  one  is  no  more 
a  historian,  than  one  is  of  royal  blood  because  he  has  seen 
a  king.  History  itself  lies  between  facts  and  principles ; 
these  are  its  two  poles.  The  want  of  either  destroys  the 
system.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  there  is  not  time  to  study 
the  facts  of  history.  The  student  of  mechanics  might  just 
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as  well  say  that  he  has  not  time  to  study  mathematics.  The 
philologist  might  just  as  well  say  that  he  has  not  time  to 
study  the  facts  of  language,  and  therefore  must  content 
himself  with  the  philosophy  of  language.  The  facts  of  his¬ 
tory  are  permanent ;  opinions  founded  on  them  are  vari¬ 
able  and  often  transient.  With  a -knowledge  of  facts,  one 
may  constantly  improve  his  theory.  A  theory  without  facts 
can  neither  bo  safely  used  nor  mended.  There  should,  at 
least,  be  one  period  of  history,  longer  or  shorter,  general  or 
special,  in  which  the  student  is  so  far  at  home  that  ho  can 
see  with  his  own  eyes  and  think  his  own  thoughts.  That 
spot  will  be  a  bright  light  to  him,  and  will  aid  him  essen¬ 
tially  in  understanding  other  things. 


ARTICLE  V. 

THE  SCRIPTURAL  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CONGREGATIONALISM 
AND  OF  COUNCILS. 

> 

[This  Article,  written  by  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Beecher,  is  the  Twelfth  in  the 
Series  of  Articles  representing  the  views  of  different  ecclesiastical  denominations.] 

When  any  system  is  itself  a  part  of  a  higher  and  more 
comprehensive  system,  the  development  of  its  philosophy  is 
equivalent  to  an  exposition  of  its  end,  and  of  the  relations 
of  that  end  to  tho  higher  system  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

The  higher  system  of  wdiich  Congregationalism  is  a  part, 
is  known  in  the  sacred  scriptures  as  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
To  this  higher  and  more  comprehensive  system  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  sustains  vital  relations.  It  is  our  present  purpose 
to  set  forth  its  end,  and  the  relations  of  that  end  to  the 
higher  system  of  which  it  is  a  part.  As  this  exposition 
cannot  be  made  by  the  light  of  reason  alone,  but  depends 
on  the  testimony  of  God  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  it  may 
properly  be  called  the  scriptural  philosophy  of  Congre¬ 
gationalism. 
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The  Kingdom  of  God, 

In  studying  the  life,  aims,  and  actions  of  Christ,  we  are 
impressed  with  three  great  facts : 

1.  There  were  on  record  certain  prominent  and  sublime 
predictions  as  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  were  to  be 
fulfilled  by  him. 

2.  He  accepted  them  as  of  divine  origin,  and  undertook 
the  work  of  their  fulfilment,  by  ordaining  a  system  of  means 
to  that  end. 

3.  He  regarded  the  universal  extension  and  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  that  kingdom  as  lying  in  the  distant  future. 

Let  us  consider  these  facts  a  little  more  in  detail. 

The  predictions  of  a  future  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  in 
the  Old  Testament  are  many.*  Of  these,  however,  none  aro 
more  explicit  and  sublime,  and  none  more  specially  regarded 
by  Christ,  than  those  contained  in  the  Book  of  Daniel.  In 
particular,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  that  book,  the  prophet 
first  exhibits,  as  presented  to  him  in  vision,  a  series  of 
worldly  kingdoms,  represented  by  a  corresponding  series 
of  bestial  forms,  arising  from  the  great  sea,  amid  the  strife 
of  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

At  the  close  of  the  series,  the  Messiah  comes,  in  fiery 
flames,  to  judge  and  to  destroy  these  bestial  kingdoms,  and 
to  establish,  instead  of  them,  the  kingdom  of  God.  This 
glorious  consummation  is  described  in  language  of  unequal¬ 
led  sublimity,  and  concludes  with  these  words  :  “  There 
was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all 
people,  nations,  and  languages  should  servo  him.  His 
dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not  pass 
away,  and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  bo  destroyed.” 

This,  at  the  close  of  the  chapter,  is  explained  by  the 
angel-interpreter  as  equivalent  to  a  reign  of  God  through 
his  regenerated  people ;  for,  concerning  the  same  kingdom 
that  was  given  to  the  Messiah,  it  is  said,  “  the  kingdom  and 
the  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the 
whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of 
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the  Most  High,  whose  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom, 
and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey  him.” 

For  centuries  before  the  Messiah  came  these  divine 
oracles  had  cast  their  cheering  light  amidst  the  gloom  of 
despotic  and  idolatrous  powers.  At  last  he  came,  and, 
before  the  nation  and  the  world,  recognized  the  truth  of 
these  great  predictions,  and  declared  that  the  glorious  king¬ 
dom  of  Godj  so  long  foretold,  so  long  expected,  was  at  hand. 
He  affirmed,  also,  that  he  came  to  fulfil  all  that  had  been 
predicted  concerning  it  in  the  oracles  of  God.  That  he  did 
fulfil  the  divine  oracles,  that  he  did  develop  and  establish 
the  kingdom  of  God,  in  its  essential  elements  and  principles, 
is  no  less  true.  That  he  did  so,  is  implied  in  his  fidelity  to 
God,  and  is  repeatedly  declared  in  the  divine  word. 

But  he  did  not  effect  that  Universality  and  supremacy  of 
this  kingdom  which  had  been  foretold.  All  people,  nations, 
and  languages  did  not  serve  him.  The  kingdom  and  domin¬ 
ion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole 
heaven,  were  not  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High.  On  the  other  hand,  Christ  regarded  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  in  its  full  development^  as  still  in  the  future, 
and  to  be  attained  only  by  ages  of  conflict.  The  judgment 
and  burning  of  the  bestial  kingdoms  were  not  effected  in 
his  day.  On  the  other  hand,  even  after  his  resurrection  and 
ascension  on  high,  he  foretold  by  his  servant  John,  particu¬ 
larly  in  chapters  xii.  -  xix.  of  the  Apocalypse,  a  protracted 
reign  of  that  great  bestial  power  which  had  absorbed  all 
its  predecessors,  and  the  corruption  of  the  nations  by  a 
false  church,  sustained  by  the  beast ;  and  after  this  a  judg¬ 
ment,  equivalent  to  that  foretold  by  Daniel ;  and  after  this 
the  reign  of  the  saints  with  Christ,  or  the  fully  developed 
kingdom  of  God.  This  is  yet  in  the  future.  It  appears, 
then,  that  the  fully-developed  and  all-embracing  kingdom 
of  God  is  to  be  an  ultimate  result  of  a  system  of  principles 
and  measures  introduced  by  Christ  in  his  day.  In  order, 
then,  fully  to  understand  this  system  of  principles  and  meas¬ 
ures,  we  need  to  consider  what  is  involved  in  the  ultimate 
result,  and  their  relations  to  it. 
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The  Kingdom  of  God  fully  developed  and  UniversaL 

Christ’s  declaration  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world, 
that  is,  is  not  a  secular,  civil  state,  but  a  spiritual  kingdom, 
has  led  many  to  regard  civil  government,  commerce,  the 
arts  and  sciences,  education,  and  the  schools  as  in  such  'a 
sense  secular  as  to  form  no  part  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
This,  according  to  them,  is  purely  spiritual,  and  is  confined 
to  things  ecclesiastical.  From  this  flows  an  assumption, 
not  always  stated,  but  in  fact  made  a  basis  of  feeling  and 
action,  that  these  secular  things  are,  in  some  sense,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  unsanctified  and  worldly,  and  that,  as  such,  God  has 
no  deep  interest  in  them,  and  does  not  design  to  bring  them 
all  under  his  own  influence  and  control. 

Now,  though  it  is  true  that  these  great  departments  of 
human  life  have  been  for  ages  unsanctified  and  unsubor¬ 
dinated  to  the  laws  of  God  and  to  the  gospel,  and  though  it 
is  true  that  in  this  state  of  things  God  reigns,  in  cordial 
sympathy,  only  in  and  through  that  ministry  of  regenerated 
men  who  form  the  church,  while  the  world  lies  in  wicked¬ 
ness  ;  yet  the  very  end  for  which  the  church  was  ordained, 
was  to  bring  to  pass  ultimately  another  result,  and  that 
is  to  bring  civil  government,  the  state,  commerce,  politi¬ 
cal  economy,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  schools,  under 
the  influence  of  God,  so  as  to  pervade  them  with  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  law  and  the  gospel,  and  thus  to  make  them  a 
harmonious  and  consistent  part  of  his  kingdom.  Such  a 
result  can  only  be  efiected  by  the  universal  indwelling  of 
God  in  the  individuals  of  whom  human  society  is  composed, 
inclining  and  enabling  them  to  act  on  his  principles  and  for 
his  glory  in  all  that  they  do,  in  all  departments  of  life ;  so 
that,  according  to  an  ancient  prophecy,  holiness  to  the  Lord 
shall  be  inscribed  on  all  things,  even  such  as  have  been 
regarded  as  earthly  and  secular. 

Viewing  the  church  in  this  light,  even  when  vastly  in  the 
minority,  it  contains  in  itself  the  elements  and  principles  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  full  and  universal  development. 
For  this  reason  our  Saviour  compares  it  to  leaven,  designed 
to  leaven  the  whole  lump. 
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The  fully-developed  and  all-comprehending  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth  is,  then,  a  conception  as  simple  as  it  is  great 
and  glorious.  It  is  the  reign  of  God  in  all  departments  of 
human  society,  through  regenerated  and  holy  men.  It 
involves  that  constant  action  of  God,  in  and  through  men, 
for  which  an  infinite  and  omniscient  Spirit  alone  is  compe¬ 
tent.  This  action  Christ  illustrates  by  the  analogy  of  the 
constant  action  of  the  vine  on  its  branches,  which  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  their  vitality  and  fruitfulness.  No  power  of  angels 
or  of  men  can  take  the  place  of  this  action  of  God,  in  and 
through  the  individual  elements  of  the  social  system.  No 
form  of  government  or  mode  of  organization  can  be  a  sub- 
stitute  for  it.  From  it  results  a  kingdom  which  no  one  can 
administer  but  God  himself.  In  it  he  can  have  no  vicar.  He 
is  its  constant  life,  its  controlling  power.  And  he  controls 
it,  not  by  force,  but  by  truth,  and  by  holy  emotions  in  view 
of  truth.  Hence  Christ  declared  his  kingdom  to  be,  in  its 
highest  and  noblest  idea,  a  kingdom  of  truth,  and  thus  distin- 
tiuguished  it  from  secular  kingdoms  of  force,  with  which 
Pilate  was  in  danger  of  confounding  it  (John  xviii.  36,  37). 

This  kingdom  of  God  does  not  absorb  into  itself,  or 
abolish,  the  civil  governments  of  earth  ;  but  it  sends  a  di¬ 
vine  influence  through  them,  that  directs,  perfects,  regu¬ 
lates,  and  controls  them.  It  does  not  involve  one  outward, 
universal,  civil  government,  administered  by  Christ  and  the 
saints  ;  but  it  implies  that  all  men  have  become  saints,  and 
administer  the  various  civil  governments  of  earth,  and 
transact  its  business  under  the  inspiring  and  illuminating 
influence  of  God. 

Nor  does  it  imply  an  outward  ecclesiastical  organization, 
with  human  oflScers  and  administrators.  It  implies  solely  a 
Christian  organization  of  society,  in  all  nations  and  in  all  its 
parts,  efiected,  sustained,  and  animated  by  God,  acting  in 
regenerated  men. 

Of  this  perfected  society  local  churches  will  still  be  a 
part.  But  they  alone  will  not  fill  out  the  full  idea  of  the 
predicted  kingdom  of  God ;  for  that  wdll  include  the  whole 
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of  human  life  in  all  departments  of  action.  This  is  what 
we  mean  when  we  say  that  Congregationalism  is  a  part  of 
the  higher  system  known  in  the  scriptures  by  the  name 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

To  be  in  such  a  kingdom  is  always  a  reality,  and  never  a 
form.  No  man,  as  our  Saviour  declares,  enters  it  except 
by  regeneration.  Of  this,  the  reason  is  plain :  every  one 
that  loveth  is  born  of  God,  and  knoweth  God ;  and  he  that 
dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him;  while 
he  who  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God,  for  God  is  love.  The 
pure  in  heart  see  God,  and  the  poor  in  spirit  possess  his 
kingdom.  These  are  the  elements  which,  fully  developed 
and  made  universal,  shall  establish  on  earth  the  kingdom 
of  God. 


Means  of  attaining  it  introduced  by  Christ. 

If  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  it  has  been  set  forth,  was 
before  the  mind  of  Christ  as  a  result  to  bo  attained,  it  fol¬ 
lows  of  necessity,  that  ho  ordained  a  system  of  means  for 
the  attainment  of  this  end.  This  invests  with  peculiar 
interest  the  inquiry  what  that  system  was,  and  what  are 
its  relations  and  adaptations. 

We  should,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  bo  led  to 
suppose  that,  if  the  kingdom  of  God,  at  which  ho  was 
aiming,  had  any  striking  characteristic,  he  would  adapt  his 
means  wisely  to  the  attainment  of  that  characteristic.  Such 
a  characteristic  wo  have  seen  there  was.  The  universal 
kingdom  of  God  is  a  kingdom  in  which  none  but  God,  as 
an  omnipresent,  omniscient,  all-illuminating,  all-vitalizing 
Spirit  can  be,*or  act  as  king.  No  angel  or  man,  and  no 
organization  of  angels  or  of  men,  can  take  his  place.  As 
well  might  wo  attempt  to  organize  the  solar  s^’^stem  around 
a  lamp,  instead  of  the  sun.  That  this  was  the  character¬ 
istic  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  none  better  knew  than  our 
Saviour.  Wo  should  not,  then,  expect  from  him  any  system 
tending  to  supersede  God  in  his  kingdom  as  its  only  pos¬ 
sible  bond  of  unity  and  vital  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
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we  should  expect  to  find  his  whole  system  pervaded  by  the 
recognition  of  the  great  truth,  God,  and  God  only,  is  able  to 
be  the  omnipresent  and  omni-agent  king  of  the  whole  earth, 
and  the  all-pervading  and  sympathetic  bond  of  union  to  all 
men,  animating,  perfecting,  and  controlling  the  social  sys¬ 
tem  in  all  its  parts.  We  should  expect  from  him  a  distinct 
statement  of  this  great  truth,  with  a  design  to  exclude  great 
human  centralizations,  whether  monarchical  or  aristocratic, 
from  his  system,  lest  they  should  intrude  themselves  into 
the  place  of  God,  and  turn  men  away  from  their  only  true 
life  and  uniting  and  controlling  power. 

As  we  should  expect,  so  we  find.  This  is  the  import  of 
the  words:  “One  is  your  master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are 
brethren.  Call  no  man  your  father  upon  the  eg,rth ;  for  one 
is  your  Father,  who  is  in  heaven.  Neither  be  ye  called 
masters ;  for  one  is  your  master,  even  Christ.  But  he  that 
is  greatest  among  you  shall  be  your  servant  ”  (Matt,  xxiii. 
8-11).  Of  a  similar  import  is  his  reply  to  a  request  for  the 
highest  seats  of  power  in  his  kingdom.  After  referring  to 
the  exercise  of  centralized  power  in  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Gentiles,  he  says  :  “  it  shall  not  be*  so  among  you ;  whoso¬ 
ever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant; 
even  as  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many  ” 
(Matt.  XX.  20-  28).  So  carefully  did  he  guard  the  peculiar 
prerogatives  of  God  in  his  kingdom,  and  rebuke  all  attempts 
of  unholy  human  ambition  to  intrude  into,  and  vainly  to  try 
to  fill^  his  place. 

Nor  did  he  attempt  to  fill  the  place  of  God  by  extended 
hierarchal  organizations  of  particular  chufches  into  one 
great  body,  with  legislative  and  judicial  power.  If  this 
mode  of  organization  had  been  regarded  by  our  Saviour  as 
a  desirable  and  legitimate  means  of  introducing  and  estab¬ 
lishing  the  kingdom  of  God,  there  was  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  have  been  so  declared  at  the  outset.  The  king¬ 
doms  of  earth  were  extended  organizations.  Such  an  organ¬ 
ization  the  Jews  anticipated.  All  were  ready  to  adopt  it. 
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If  it  was  not  introduced  by  Christ,  if  something  entirely 
unlike  it  was  introduced  in  its  stead,  there  must  have  been 
a  real  and  a  deep  reason  for  such  a  decision,  and  that  rea¬ 
son  could  have  been  nothing  but  this,  that  the  system 
excluded  was  not  adapted  to  introduce  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  that  the  system  introduced  was  thus  adapted. 

The  historical  fact  is  plain  and  undeniable.  A  hierarchy 
was  not  introduced  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  The  system 
actually  established  by  them  was  a  system  of  free,  inde¬ 
pendent,  self-governed,  local  churches.  This  is  conceded 
by  eminent  church  historians  of  all  denominations.  The 
historical  facts  alleged  by  Congregationalists,  and  conceded 
by  the  most  eminent  historians,  are  : 

1.  The  establishment  of  local  churches,  and  not  of  an 
extended  organized  church,  either  for  the  world,  or  for 
nations  or  provinces. 

2.  These  churches  were  composed  of  professed  believers 
in  Christ,  or  regenerated  persons. 

3.  Their  object  was  the  cultivation  of  holiness,  and  its 
extension  among  men. 

4.  These  churches  were  independent  of  each  other,  in 
the  sense  that  each  had  full  power  to  conduct  its  own 
worship,  to  admit  its  own  members,  to  exercise  its  own 
discipline,  to  choose  and  ordain  its  own  officers,  to  make  its 
own  regulations,  and  manage  its  own  affairs,  without  sub¬ 
jection  to  any  organization  or  head. 

5.  Each  of  these  churches  was  accustomed  to  come 
together,  for  worship  and  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
into  one  place.  Nor  is  ^any  example  given  of  a  church  of 
which  this  was  not  true. 

6.  The  permanent  officers  of  the  churches  were  of  two 
kinds,  pastors  and  deacons.  The  pastors  were  also  called 
elders,  overseers,  and  teachers.  The  apostles  had  no  suc¬ 
cessors.  They  are  still  in  the  church,  and  rule  it  by  their 
inspired  writings. 

7.  The  exercise  of  discipline  with  final  power  is,  by  posi¬ 
tive  law,  enjoined  on  the  local  church,  and  its  exercise  is 
illustrated  by  the  action  of  particular  churches. 
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8.  The  churches  admitted  the  divine  origin  and  relations 
of  each  other,  and  the  fellowship  growing  out  of  it,  and  in 
cases  of  doubt  consulted  each  other. 

Moreover,  this  system  grew  out  of  the  true  and  divine 
idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  it  was  designed  to  in¬ 
troduce  and  establish.  It  was  a  system  adapted  to  develop 
and  cultivate  personaf  holiness,  and  thus  to  unite  the  indi¬ 
vidual  elements  of  all  social  systems  to  God ;  and  it  left 
room  for  God  to  bo  the  universal  uniting,  organizing,  and 
ruling  power  of  human  society.  Moreover,  it  created  an 
obvious  necessity  for  him  to  act  as  such,  by  introducing 
no  great  outward  organization,  or  system  of  forms,  which 
could  bo  idolized  or  worshipped  in  his  place.  It  thus  created 
a  felt  necessity  of  a  present  God,  and  of  universal  personal 
holiness,  with  which  ho  can  enter  into  vital  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  communion,  and  through  which  he  can  act  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  “  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  all  ” 
(Eph.  iv.  6). 

The  Fundamental  Warrant  and  Reason  of  Congregationalism. 

If  the  great  end  of  Christ,  if  that  upon  which  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  depends, 
is  the  development  and  culture  of  personal  holiness,  and  the 
extension  of  divine  influence  through  it,  in  all  the  relations 
and  offices  of  the  social  system,  then  the  fundamental  rea¬ 
son  of  his  institution  of  the  Congregational  system  as  a 
means  to  that  end,  must  have  been  its  superior  fitness  to 
promote  it.  Of  this  we  might,  through  faith,  bo  sure,  from 
the  very  nature  of  God.  For  the^attainment  of  so  great  an 
end  as  his  kingdom,  ho  would  not  introduce  any  but  the 
•wisest  and  best  adapted  means. 

But  we  are  not  confined  to  faith.  Wo  can  see  and  state 
the  reasons  of  this  superiority  of  adaptation.  It  is  best 
adapted  to  keep  Christians  in  direct  and  vital  contact  with 
the  Bible,  and  thus  with  God,  through  it. 

The  nature  of  holiness  is  such  that  all  that  belongs  to  its 
development  and  culture,  is  more  fully  and  more  perfectly 
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revealed  in  the  words  of  God,  than  anywhere  else.  This  is, 
and  ever  must  be,  the  great  fountain-head  of  holiness.  Wo 
cannot  abide  in  Christ,  except  as  his  words  abide  in  us. 
There  is  a  fulness,  a  many-sidedness,  a  vitality,  a  perfection, 
a  power,  in  the  word  of  God,  which  cannot  be  found,  and 
never  will  be  found,  in  any  human  compositions.  The  Bible 
does  not  tend  to  one-sided  development ;  it  nourishes  the 
whole  man.  It  does  not  produce  dry,  intense,  heartless 
Bpeculation,  but  it  suffuses  the  whole  intellect  with  love. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  Bible,  as  the  word  of  God, 
designed  to  produce  holiness,  can  bo  fully  and  perfectly 
developed  in  a  local  church.  There  is  no  need  of  an 
extended  organic  system  in  order  to  effect  this.  The  laws 
of  love,  the  nature  of  sin,  human  depravity,  the  atonement, 
regeneration,  repentance,  and  faith,  and  the  fruits  of  a  holy 
life,  viewed  in  a  practical  light,  are  plain.  And  in  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  holiness,  a  covenant  with  God  and  one  another,  to 
lead  a  holy  life,  Christian  fellowship,  mutual  watchfulness, 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  Christian  activity,  are  all  pro¬ 
vided  for,  in  the  fullest  manner,  in  the  local  church.  For 
the  culture  of  holiness,  no  system  can  be  more  simple,  per¬ 
fect,  and  powerful  than  this. 

But  there  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  necessary 
limits  to  a  practical  power  to  act  in  covenant  relations,  to 
exercise  watchfulness,  and  to  meet  for  worship ;  and  it  is 
worse  than  useless  to  try  to  transcend  them.  Hundreds  of 
thousands,  or  millions,  cannot  meet  together  in  worship,  or 
act  together  in  covenant  care  and  fellowship. 

Hence  the  real  and  practical  work  of  cultivating  holiness 
must  be  effected  by  limited  local  organizations,  for  the  social 
study  of  the  Bible,  for  preaching  and  worship,  for  covenant 
co-operation  and  watchfulness.  For  these  ends,  free  local 
churches  are  perfectly  competent,  and  they  tend  to  concen¬ 
trate  all  the  energies  of  the  mind  on  these  ends.  The  result 
is  a  practical  conviction,  which  the  Bible  ever  tends  to 
produce,  that  God  only  is  great,  God  only  is  to  be  adored. 
He  is  the  King  of  all  worlds,  he  fills  all  things  with  his  glory; 
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he,  and  he  alone,  can  fill,  animate,  and  control  all  things  by 
his  vital  power.  There  is  thus  produced  a  constant  desire 
for  the  vision  of  his  glory,  and  a  deprecation  and  holy 
abhorrence  of  all  human  attempts  to  eclipse  him  and  to  take 
his  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  introduction  of  higher  organiza¬ 
tions,  judicial,  legislative,  executive,  at  once  introduces' 
human  systems  of  ordec,  articles  of  belief  and  human  books 
as  authoritative  standards,  between  the  churches  and  the 
Bible.  Under  the  system  ordained  by  Christ  and  his  apos¬ 
tles,  the  word  of  God  is  always,  and  alone,  the  book.  The 
Bible,  as  the  title  of  the  sacred  writings,  is  the  natural  result 
of  that  system.  On  the  other  hand,  extended  organizations 
always  produce  some  guide-book  of  human  composition, 
which,  by  a  natural  course  of  things,  usurps  the  title  of  the 
word  of  God,  and  is  called  the  book. 

Thus  is  created  a  field  of  interest  and  action,  in  legis¬ 
lation,  interpretation,  and  judgment,  {idapted  to  divert  the 
interest  of  the  mind  from  the  practical  and  experimental 
study  of  the  Bible  in  the  present  local  sphere  which  results 
from  Congregationalism. 

Thus,  too,  the  way  is  opened  for  making,  fearing,  and 
worshipping  a  great  idol,  called  the  church,  in  the  place  of 
God.  Thus,  too,  are  introduced  temptations,  addressed  to 
the  love  of  wealth,  power,  honors,  and  place. 

Nor  is  this  all.  An  essential  element  of  the  cultivation 
of  holiness,  is  the  power  of  discipline.  This  is  given  by 
Christ  to  the  local  church  (Matt,  xviii.  15-18);  and  in  the 
local  church,  as  ordained  by  him,  there  is  no  standard  but 
the  Bible.  All  hierarchal  organizations,  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  take  away  this  power 
from  the  local  church.  Thus  is  Christ’s  great  law  of  disci¬ 
pline  suspended,  which  contemplates  the  local  church  only, 
and  recognizes  no  higher  power. 

These  tendencies  of  hierarchies  are  not  merely  specu¬ 
lative.  They  have  revealed  themselves  in  facts,  and  have 
been  fearfully  effectual  in  every  age.  And,  at  this  time, 
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there  is  no  hierarchal  organization  on  earth,  in  which  human 
legislation  and  creeds  do  not  come  between  the  local 
churches  and  the  Bible,  or  in  which  the  law  of  Christ  can 
be  carried  out  in  the  administration  of  discipline.  Under 
any  hierarchy  the  local  church  has  not  the  ultimate  power 
of  discipline,  and  cannot  have  it ;  for  no  local  decision 
can  be  made  that  is  not  liable  to  reversal  by  superior 
powers. 

Wo  see,  then,  as  we  might  suppose,  that  as  free  local 
churches  were  ordained  by  Christ,  so  they  are  the  wisest 
and  most  effectual  means  of  gaining  his  great  end ;  and  that 
their  establishment  was  not  owing  to  any  peculiar  and 
transitory  circumstances  of  the  age.  In  proportion  as 
Christ’s  ideal  of  holiness,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  God  through 
it,  is  understood;  in  proportion  as  the  culture  of  true  scrip¬ 
tural  holiness  becomes  a  matter  of  intense  desire, — will  the 
superior  adaptation  of  free  local  churches  to  these  great 
ends  be  the  more  clearly  seen. 

And  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  in  church  history,  that  in 
proportion  as  hierarchies  subverted  the  system  of  free  local 
churches,  originally  ordained  by  Christ,  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  the  study  of  the  Bible  receded,  and  the  study  of  the 
traditions  of  men  took  its  place.  This  process  went  on 
until  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  two  great  w’itnesses 
of  God  among  men,  were  clothed  in  sackcloth,  and  testified 
for  ages  in  vain.  We  use  these  words,  not  as  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  a  prophecy,  but  as  the  best  description  of  a  great 
and  undeniable  historical  fact. 

In  antithesis  to  this,  is  the  great  and  equally  prominent 
fact,  that  the  system  which  has  been  most  eflicient  in  pro¬ 
ducing  popular  education  and  intelligence,  freedom,  indi¬ 
vidual  energy  and  enterprize,  and  a  development  of  the 
claims  of  God  to  pervade  and  control  the  whole  social  fabric, 
is  the  system  of  free  churches,  organized  on  the  assumption 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  Bible  as  the  inspired  and  only  infal¬ 
lible  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 
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The  Great  Temptation  and  Delusion. 

The  great  impulse  towards  higher  organizations  has  ever 
been  found  in  aspirations  after  the  unity  of  the  churchy 
falsely  understood.  That  God  desires  and  aims  at  a  unity 
of  the  church,  is  clearly  asserted  in  his  word.  But  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  moment  to  know  "what  this  unity  is,  and 
what  it  involves.  The  Congregational  view  is,  that  it  is  not 
an  external  and  formal  unity,  produced  by  organization, 
standards,  rulers,  and  forms,  but  a  real  union,  made  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  God.  It  is  a  union  which  is  not  possible  without 
holiness,  and  which  is  real  and  powerful  in  proportion  to 
the  reality  and  power  of  holiness.  Hence  as  free  local 
churches  are  the  wisest  and  most  effectual  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing  this  holiness,  they  tend  most  directly  to  this  unity. 
In  proportion  as  men  become  holy,  God  and  his  system 
become  real  to  the  mind,  and  are  truly  seen,  and  they  have 
real  and  vital  communion  with  him,  and  through  him  with 
one  another.  Thus  are  men  united  by  God  in  the  highest 
forms  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  sympathetic  unity. 

This  unity  is  commensurate  with  the  globe.  No  lines  of 
nations  or  continents  bound  it.  It  is  a  unity  produced  by 
that  God  who  can  at  all  times  fill  all  things.  It  is  a  unity 
which  no  created  being,  or  system  of  beings,  can  produce. 
It  is  the  glorious  result  of  the  highest  and  most  peculiar 
prerogatives  of  God.  At  this  unity  intelligent  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  aims.  It  is  content  with  nothing  short  of  it,  or 
below  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  Congregationalism  teaches  that  any 
unity  based  on  legislative  and  judicial  organizations  above 
local  churches  is  not  the  unity  desired  by  God ;  but  results 
either  in  one  world-embracing  hierarchy,  or  else  in  divided 
and  manifold  hierarchies. 

For  if  legislative  and  judicial  organization,  above  local 
churches,  is  essential  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  church, 
then  it  ought  to  be  commensurate  with  the  unity  to  be  pre¬ 
served.  But  as  God  and  his  church  are  world-pervading, 
so  must  be  the  unity  of  his  church.  Here,  then,  wo  land  in 
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a  world-embracing  organized  hierarchy.  This  is  the  aim 
and  profession  of  the  Koman  church ;  and  it  is  a  logical 
result  of  the  premises.  Rome  at  least  is  consistent  with 
this  principle. 

If  we  still  introduce  higher  organizations  above  the 
local  church,  and  yet  fall  below  a  universal  hierarchy,  then 
we  have  organizations  of  local  churches  in  particular  states 
and  nations,  called  churches  of  such  states  or  nations.  But 
what  is  to  unite  them  ?  They  must  either  remain  divided, 
or  at  last  rely  on  intellectual,  moral,  and  sympathetic  unity 
in  God,  on  which  Congregationalism  relies  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

But  if  in  addition  to  this,  in  any  state  or  nation,  as  in  ours, 
there  are  many  organizations  above  local  churches,  each 
called  a  church,  then  the  unity  of  each  is  not  tho  unity  of 
Christ’s  whole  church,  even  in  that  nation.  How,  then,  are 
these  great  churches  to  be  united  ?  To  make  any  union, 
they  must  again  resort  to  intellectual  and  moral  unity, 
through  God,  even  as  Congregationalism  does  from  tho 
beginning. 

But  such  largo  organized  hierarchies,  called  churches, 
instead  of  promoting  the  union  desired  by  God,  tend  rather 
to  produce  division,  in  its  worst  and  widest  forms.  For 
when  divided  opinions  as  to  doctrine  or  order  or  tho 
choice  of  rulers  occur,  the  interests,  powers,  and  honors 
involved  are  vast,  and  tend  to  blind  and  deceive  the  con¬ 
science,  and  result  in  immedicable  schisms.  And  when,  in 
such  vast  organizations,  schisms  occur,  they  run  through 
many  local  churches.  Moreover,  in  large  bodies,  extending 
over  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  and  developing  love  of 
power  and  honor,  and  by  them  intensifying  conscientious 
convictions,  and  party  beliefs  and  interests,  tho  causes  of 
division  and  disruption  are  not  only  multiplied,  but  are  so 
intensified  as  to  become  irresistible. 

Hence  the  history  of  hierarchies  is  a  history  of  divisions, 
wide-spread  and  intense.  The  history  of  tho  Roman  hier¬ 
archy  is  a  history  of  schisms.  The  attempt  to  unite  the 
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church  under  a  world-embracing  hierarchy,  led  to  the  great 
and  immedicable  schism  between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 
hierarchies.  The  schisms  of  the  Greek  church  still  pervade 
the  oriental  world.  Who  does  not  recall  the  great  schisms 
of  the  papal  hierarchy,  when  European  Christendom  has 
been  divided  between  two  or  more  contending  and  excom¬ 
municating  popes?  Who  cannot  recall  the  numerous  schisms 
of  Presbyterianism,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  this  country? 
How  many  Presbyterian  bodies  there  are,  each  of  which 
calls  itself  the  church,  and  talks  of  the  unity  of  the  church. 
What  hierarchal  body  is  exempt  from  such  tendencies,  and 
similar  facts  in  its  history?  Such  centralized  judicial 
and  legislative  bodies,  therefore,  neither  unite  the  church 
as  a  whole,  nor  do  they  unite  even  those  portions  of  the 
church  which  they  embrace.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
involve  in  themselves  the  elem.ents  of  division,  and  that  of 
the  worst  and  most  wide-spread  kind. 

Congregationalism  alone,  by  rejecting  the  hierarchal 
principle  entirely,  and  aiming  at  an  intellectual,  moral,  and 
sympathetic  unity,  through  God,  aims  at  a  unity  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  is  a  universal,  a 
world-wide  unity.  It  aims  not  at  the  unity  of  one  denomi¬ 
nation,  not  at  the  unity  of  all  the  churches  of  the  nation, 
but  at  the  unity  of  all  who  are  redeemed  by  Christ  in  all 
nations.  If  this  is  to  be  effected  by  the  hierarchal  principle 
at  all,  it  demands  a  universal  hierarchy.  Congregationalism 
renounces  the  hierarchal  principle  entirely,  and  aims  at  uni¬ 
versal,  intellectual,  moral  and  sympathetic  unity  through 
God.  Even  hierarchal  systems  lower  than  the  papacy  are 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  same  principle,  or  else  renounce 
other  Christian  bodies  as  no  part  of  the  church  or  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

It  is  the  grand  peculiarity  of  Congregationalism  that  it 
resorts  to  this  idea  of  unity  from  the  beginning,  from  the 
free  local  church.  By  this  they  aim  to  cultivate  holiness, 
and  by  the  power  of  God  acting  through  this,  to  unite  all 
the  Christians  of  this  earth  as  one. 
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The  Power  of  the  Congregational  Principle.  ^ 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  most  powerful  influence, 
intellectual  and  moral,  that  can  act  on  the  human  mind,  is 
communion  with  God  and  subjection  to  his  influence  through 
his  word.  Nothing  so  ennobles  and  so  healthfully  develops 
the  intellectual  powers.  Nothing  gives  to  the  mind  such 
true  enlargement  and  comprehensiveness  of  vision.  Nothing 
so  quickens  and  perfects  the  moral  sense.  Nothing  gives 
such  courage  and  energy  to  adhere  to  the  right.  Nothing 
so  searches  the  heart,  reveals  sin  and  error,  and  delivers 
from  delusion.  Nothing  so  surely  guides  in  the  study  of 
all  truth,  theoretical  and  practical.  But  the  grand,  the  vital 
idea  of  Congregationalism,  is  to  bring  all  men,  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  into  habitual  communion  with  God,  and  to  keep 
them  under  his  influence,  through  his  word.  For  this  very 
reason  it  avoids  ecclesiastical  monarchies,  and  all  large 
centralized  organizations.  For  this  reason  it  denies  the 
existence  of  two  orders  of  Christians,  one  of  which,  as  a 
clerical  caste,  has  dominion  over  spiritual  things,  and  is  the 
essential  medium  of  intercourse  with  God  to  the  other  class. 
It  teaches  that  all  Christians  are  kings  and  priests  to  God ; 
that  all  have,  through  Christ,  direct  personal  access  to  the 
Father ;  that  all  can  enter  the  holy  of  holies.  This  was  the 
original  apostolic  doctrine  and  practice.  A  distrust  of  the 
reality  of  this  divine  power  of  God  over  all  men  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  a  fear  to  rely  on  it,  lead  to  hierarchies.  A 
caste  of  spiritual  rulers,  to  act  as  mediators  between  God 
and  common  men,  and  to  centralize  them  in  religious  mon¬ 
archies  or  aristocracies,  is  felt  to  be  needed  to  take  care  of 
the  church.  Confidence  is  reposed  in  the  great  whole,  so 
organized.  In  one  sense,  this  view  produces  a  strong 
government.  It  is  strong  to  prevent  free,  general,  and  popu¬ 
lar  intellectual  growth  and  development.  It  is  strong  to 
enslave  the  human  mind  to  the  traditions  of  men.  But  to 
produce  universal  popular  development,  in  the  highest  and 
noblest  form,  it  is  not  strong.  It  does  not  tend  to  a  uni¬ 
versal  reign  of  God  through  intelligent  regenerated  men, 
organized  in  free,  self-governed  people. 
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On  tho  other  hand,  Congregationalism  is  powerful  in  this 
direction.  It  centralizes  the  local  church  around  God’s 
word  in  the  Bible  as  its  supreme  law  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  action.  It  aims  to  bring  each  individual  under  the 
direct  influence  of  God,  through  the  Bible.  It  thus  makes 
God  the  great  centre  of  all  things,  and  not  a  human  monarch, 
nor  the  church.  It  aims  to  make  each  man  a  king  and  a 
priest  to  God,  intelligent,  God-governed. 

Thus  the  rejection  of  the  hierarchal  principle,  that  is 
sometimes  alleged  as  the  weakness  of  Congregationalism,  is 
the  very  source  of  its  peculiar  and  highest  power  j  for  it 
centres  all  things  around  God  in  his  word. 

Congregational  Councils. 

We  are  now  able  to  understand  the  grand  peculiarity  of 
Congregational  councils.  They  are  a  mode  of  securing 
and  expressing  that  unity,  sympathy,  co-operation,  and 
fellowship  among  Christians,  which  grow  out  of  the  nature 
of  God  and  the  universality  of  his  kingdom,  without  intro¬ 
ducing  the  hierarchal  principle. 

Viewed  in  their  relations  to  God,  there  is  a  unity  among 
all  regenerated  persons,  which  they  can  neither  make  nor 
unmake.  They  are,  in  the  nature  of  things,  so  united  to 
Christ,  that,  in  the  strong  language  of  inspiration,  they  are 
“  members  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh  and  of  his  bones.” 

If  they  act  in  sympathy  with  God,  through  his  word,  they 
must  aim  at  the  same  great  ends.  They  are  one  by  reason 
of  the  unity  of  divine  thought,  ends,  purposes,  and  emo¬ 
tions,  proceeding  from  that  God  who  is  above  all,  and  in  all, 
and  through  all.  Hence  from  the  nature  of  God,  and  the 
universality  of  his  kirtgdom,  originates  a  unity,  sympathy, 
co-operation,  and  fellowship,  among  all  Christian  churches, 
which  Congregationalism  acknowledges  its  obligation  to 
develop  and  preserve. 

The  hierarchal  principle  it  regards,  as  we  have  seen,  not 
only  as  not  adapted  to  this  end,  but  as  in  spirit  diametri¬ 
cally  opposed  to  it.  It  therefore  excludes  it. 
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This  exclusion  of  the  hierarchal  principle  is  the  grand 
peculiarity  of  Congregational  councils.  As  soon  as  they 
lose  this,  the  system  loses  its  vital  element  of  power,  and  is 
transformed  into  one  of  the  many  hierarchal  S3’'stem3  with 
which  Christendom  has  been  filled. 

A  council  is  an  assemblage  of  the  representatives  of  any 
number  of  Congregational  churches,  to  investigate  and  give 
light  on  doctrinal  or  practical  questions  of  common  interest, 
to  give  advice  in  difficult  cases,  to  express  fellowship,  to 
aid  in  forming  churches,  in  ordaining  and  dismissing  pastors, 
in  conducting  difficult  cases  of  discipline,  and  in  removing 
divisions  and  dissensions. 

A  council  convened  for  any  of  these  ends  receives  its 
fundamental  character  from  two  great  facts  :  1.  that  the 
Bible,  and  that  alone,  is  its  fundamental  constitution  and 
only  standard  ;  2.  that  the  churches  retain  the  right  of 
judging  all  its  decisions  by  the  Bible,  and  accepting  or 
rejecting  them,  as  they  are  found  to  agree  with  it.  On  this 
point,  the  Cambridge  Platform  is  express.  Concerning  the 
decisions  of  synods  and  councils  they  say,  that  they  are, 
“  so  far  as  consonant  to  the  word  of  God,  to  bo  received  with 
reverence  and  submission ;  ”  without  such  agreement,  they 
say,  “  they  bind  not  at  all”  Of  course  the  churches  must 
judge  for  themselves  of  this  agreement.  In  general,  they 
say  that  “  synods  and  councils  are  not  to  exercise  church 
censures  in  a  way  of  discipline,  nor  any  act  of  church 
authority  or  jurisdiction.”  In  these  views  eminent  Con¬ 
gregational  writers  are  unanimous. 

If,  in  view  of  this  statement,  it  should  be  alleged,  as  it 
often  is,  that  councils  are  devoid  of  power,  let  the  following 
things  be  considered  : 

1.  That  personal  holiness,  and  a  sense  of  the  presence  of 
God,  and  prayer,  all  of  which  the  Bible  requires  in  a  coun¬ 
cil,  do  more  than  anything  else  to  remove  the  causes  of 
error  and  division,  and  to  lead  into  all  truth,  whether  doctri¬ 
nal  or  practical. 

2.  That  the  truth  itself,  when  clearly  stated,  in  a  right 
spirit,  has  great  power. 
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3.  That  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  always  granted  to 
those  who  act  prayerfully,  and  in  the  name  of  Christ,  in 
such  assemblies. 

4.  That  those  who  are  to  be  acted  on  are,  as  a  general 
fact,  regenerated,  spiritual  men,  even  if  in  error  or  in  sins. 

Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  it  cannot  but  be  that  a  Con¬ 
gregational  council,  conducted  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  system^ 
should  be  a  body  of  great  power.  It  is  indeed  a  peculiar 
kind  of  power,  and  so  is  that  of  the  gospel.  The  wisdom 
of  God  in  convincing  of  sin,  in  reforming,  in  guiding  into 
the  truth,  is  concentrated  in  the  gospel.  It  is  the  design 
of  a  council  to  develop  and  to  rely  on  this  peculiar  power. 
Errors,  delusions,  divisions,  have  their  roots  in  the  heart. 
It  is  the  design  of  councils,  through  the  revelation  of  God 
in  the  gospel,  to  reach  and  to  remove  the  root  of  the  evil, 
to  invigorate  the  regenerated  spiritual  nature,  and  to 
destroy  the  power  of  the  flesh.  This  is  especially  true  in 
cases  of  discipline,  or  of  division  and  strife. 

Nothing  can  better  illustrate  these  principles  than  a 
reference  to  actual  facts.  In  a  work  by  William  Wisner, 
D.D.,  entitled  “Incidents  in  a  Pastor’s  Life,”  on  p.  114, 
occur’s  the  following  statement :  “  A  congregation  in  cen¬ 
tral  New  York  was  thrown  into  great  disorder,  and  for 
years  had  its  influence  for  good  paralyzed  by  a  quarrel 
between  two  of  the  leading  families  in  the  village.  Various 
efforts  had  been  made  to  settle  the  difficulty,  without  effect, 
when  the  church,  with  the  consent  of  the  contending  par¬ 
ties,  agreed  to  submit  the  whole  matter  to  a  number  of 
ministers  not  belonging  to  that  presbytery,  of  whom  I  was 
one.  Invitations  were  accordingly  sent  to  those  persons 
who  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  church  and  the  parties, 
and  we  all  assembled,  on  the  day  appointed,  to  enter  upon 
the  business  for  which  we  had  been  selected.  I  was  cho¬ 
sen  chairman  of  the  council,  and  the  parties  were  present 
with  their  advocates  and  their  witnesses,  all  in  readiness  to 
commence  the  contest.  But  as  the  council  belonged  to 
other  presbyteries  than  the  one  with  which  that  church 
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stood  connected,  I  called  for  the  commission  under  which  we 
were  to  act ;  when,  to  our  surprise,  we  were  informed  that 
their  presbytery  had  not  even  been  consulted  on  the  subject. 
We  at  once  agreed  that  we  had  no  power  to  act  officially  in 
the  matter,  but  recommended  to  the  church  and  the  parties 
to  unite  with  us  in  a  season  of  prayer  for  the  gracious 
interposition  of  God’s  Spirit.  All  seemed  to  fall  in  with 
this  proposal,  and  we  adjourned  from  the  place  which  was 
intended  as  the  arena  for  a  desperate  conflict  between  the 
brethren,  to  a  place  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made. 
As  this  was  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  we  continued 
at  the  throne  of  grace  until  twelve,  when  we  had  a  recess 
for  dinner.  After  dinner  we  reassembled,  and  engaged 
again  in  our  supplications  for  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
love  to  that  afflicted  church.  In  a  short  time  one  of  the 
offending  parties  came  forward,  and,  with  many  tears,  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  had  been  awfully  guilty,  and  begged  the 
forgiveness  of  God,  of  the  other  party,  and  of  the  church, 
for  his  unchristian  conduct.  As  soon  as  he  sat  down,  the 
other  party  came  and  insisted  that  he  was  the  guilty  origi¬ 
nator  of  the  trouble,  and  that  if  his  brother  had  done  wrong, 
it  was  in  consequence  of  provocation  which  he  had  given, 
and  he  wished  the  forgiveness  of  his  brother  and  of  the 
church  and  of  God.  The  two  principals  having  thus  been 
brought  to  repentance,  those  who  had  become  their  parti¬ 
sans  followed  their  example,  and,  for  a  long  time  we  sat 
there  hearing  brethren  who  had  been  engaged  in  an  unholy 
strife,  confessing  their  sins  to  one  another,  and  praying  for 
one  another.”  From  this  originated  a  revival  of  religion, 
of  which  he  gives  an  account. 

Here  are  presented  the  true  elements  of  that  highest 
power,  to  which  a  council  may  always  resort,  a  sense  of 
the  presence  of  God,  the  quickening  of  the  spiritual  nature, 
the  illuminating  and  the  searching  power  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  and  the  vision  of  eternal  realities.  In  this  case,  the 
church  in  fact  had  assumed  the  Congregational  right  to  call 
a  council  without  leave  from  the  presbytery.  The  want  of 
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a  presbyterial  commission  prevented  the  formal  and  legal 
action,  which  they  would  have  taken  under  presbytery. 
The  hierarchal  connection  ceased.  They  became,  in  fact, 
a  Congregational  council,  at  least  in  spirit,  and  resorted  to 
prayer.  Nothing  could  have  been  done  better  adapted,  or 
more  powerful,  to  secure  the  end  aimed  at.  The  gospel  ia 
not  a  system  of  law,  but  of  love  and  of  divine  influence  and 
of  heart-searching  power.  Such  should  ever  be  the-atmoa- 
phere  created  by  a  council ;  such  the  power  on  which  it 
relies.  Well  does  Dr.  Wisner  say:  “contentions  among 
brethren  always  grow  out  of  the  want  of  a  heavenly  mind, 
and  usually  take  place  in  the  absence  of  the  sanctifying 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  The  power  of  a  council,  then, 
in  such  a  case,  lies  in  the  restoration  of  that  which  haa 
been  lost,  and  in  a  manifested  sense  of  the  presence  of 
God.  This  is  especially  important  in  all  cases  of  division 
and  contention.  But  it  is  universally  true  of  all  councils, 
that  a  devotional  atmosphere  should  predominate  in  them. 
A  formal  acknowledgment  of  God  is  not  enough.  If  it  be 
true  that  the  Lord  giveth  wisdom,  then  prayer  is  the  moat 
powerful  mode  of  gaining  wisdom  for  others,  on  all  subjects 
on  which  a  council  is  called  to  act. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  the  national  Congrega¬ 
tional  council,  which  is  soon  to  assemble  at  Boston,  will 
devote  the  whole  of  the  first  day  to  prayer.  Questions  of 
doctrine,  of  church  order,  and  of  benevolent  enterprise,  will 
come  before  them.  But  on  all  questions,  nothing  can 
throw  so  much  light  as  the  presence  of  the  divine  Spirit, 
and  a  powerful  development  of  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
and  self-denial  for  the  good  of  others,  in  accordance  with  the 
example  of  him  who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.  This  is 
the  vital  essence  of  Christianity.  This  is  its  true  doctrinal, 
organic,  and  practical  power.  The  field  is  wide.  The 
necessities  are  obvious.  An  unparalleled  work  of  Christian 
evangelism  and  organization  for  our  country  is  needed. 
The  great  practical  question  is :  Has  the  denomination  the 
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power,  liberality,  self-sacrifice,  and  self-denial  needed  to 
meet  the  emergency  ? 

It  appears  from  this  general  view  of  Congregational  coun¬ 
cils,  that  they  differ  greatly  in  principles  and  spirit  from 
those  assemblies  known  in  church  history,  after  the  second 
century,  as  councils.  These  were  based  on  the  hierarchal 
principles,  and  passed  authoritative  canons.  This  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  church  a  kind  of  canonic  literature,  which 
has  expanded  into  folios,  and,  like  the  Jewish  traditions 
condemned  by  Christ,  made  the  word  of  God  of  no  effect. 
This  principle  of  hierarchal  unity  required  councils  above 
councils  as  larger  territories  were  represented,  and  metro¬ 
politans  and  patriarchs  to  preside  in  them ;  and  an  attempt 
at  an  organized  universal  hierarchy  was  the  logical  result. 
There  has  indeed  been  some  dispute  in  this  hierarchy  as  to 
the  supremacy  ;  some  placing  it  in  the  pope,  others  exalting 
a  general  council  above  him.  But  by  securing  the  right  to 
call  the  council  or  not,  at  his  pleasure,  the  pope,  in  fact,  has 
carried  the  day. 

The  restorers  of  Congregationalism  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  and  effects  of  such  councils,  as  one  main 
cause  of  the  subversion  of  the  original  Congregationalism, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  at  first  they  should  apply  some 
other  name  to  their  own  assemblies,  based  on  a  denial  of 
the  hierarchal  principle.  Accordingly  we  find,  in  the  old 
writers,  that  they  are  called  by  various  descriptive  names, 
such  as  conferences,  consociations,  conventions,  synods, 
rather  than  councils.  But  their  advisory  nature,  or  some 
other  reason,  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  term  “  coun¬ 
cils,'’  for  the  common  and  smaller  assemblies  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  churches,  applying  the  term  “  synod  "  or 
“  consociation  ”  to  the  larger  and  less  frequent  gatherings. 
But  at  last,  usage  is  extending  the  name  to  what  would 
formerly  have  been  called  a  synod.  Our  national  council 
is  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  general  synods  of  New 
England. 

VoL.  XXII.  No.  86. 
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Ideals  of  Congregational  Development  in  the  Future. 

Congregationalism,  since  its  modern  restoration,  has 
acted  in  circumstances  opposed  to  the  proper  development 
of  its  real  tendencies  and  full  power.  It  began  its  career 
in  the  midst  of  compactly  organized  ecclesiastical  hierar- 
chies  covering  the  whole  ground.  Of  course  it  could  not 
act  on  society  according  to  the  original  idea  of  its  divine 
Founder.  Let  us  consider  what  would  be  involved  in  this, 
and  what  would  be  the  results  of  Congregationalism  were 
it  to  become  universal. 

Let  us  then  suppose  that  the  Congregational  principle  of 
unity,  intellectual,  moral,  sympathetic,  among  free  local 
churches,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  hierarchal  organizations, 
has  obtained  the  ascendency. 

One  obvious  result  would  be,  the  cessation  of  the  divis¬ 
ion  of  local  churches  among  many  independent  upper  organi¬ 
zations  covering  the  same  ground.  Tlien  the  Christian 
population  of  each  locality  could  form  itself  into  as  many 
local  churches  as  should  be  needed,  and  could  properly  be 
sustained  Then  would  come  to  an  end  the  extravagant 
system  of  multiplied  feeble  local  churches,  to  which  rival 
hierarchies  give  rise,  and  the  waste  of  resources,  collision 
of  interests,  jealousy,  proselytism,  and  unbelief  which  neces¬ 
sarily  result. 

In  the  primitive  church,  there  was  not  even  one  such 
upper  hierarchal  organization.  Mosheim  has  on  this  point 
stated  the  truth  so  emphatically,  that  we  quote  his  words : 
“  All  the  churches  in  those  primitive  times  were  inde¬ 
pendent  bodies  ;  or  none  of  them  subject  to  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  any  other.  For  though  the  churches  which  were 
founded  by  the  apostles  themselves  frequently  had  the 
honor  shown  them  to  bo  consulted  in  difficult  and  doubtful 
cases ;  yet  they  had  no  judicial  authorit}^,  no  control,  no 
power  of  giving  laws.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  as  clear  as  the 
noon-day  that  all  Christian  churches  had  equal  rights,  and 
were,  in  all  respects,  on  a  footing  of  equality.  Nor  does 
there  appear  in  this  first  century  any  vestige  of  that  conso- 
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cialion  of  the  churches  of  the  same  province  which  gave 
rise  to  ecclesiastical  councils  and  to  metropolitans.  But 
rather,  as  is  manifest,  it  was  not  till  the  second  century  that 
the  custom  of  holding  ecclesiastical  councils  first  began  in 
Greece,  and  thence  extended  into  other  provinces  ”  (Mur¬ 
dock’s  Mosheim,  I.  72). 

In  a  Christian  population  there  are  always  strong  tenden¬ 
cies  to  local  unity,  which  will  organize,  in  the  requisite 
number  of  local  churches,  all  who  are  not  divided  by  funda¬ 
mental  doctrinal  error.  The  departing  principle,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  waste  and  extravagant  expenditure,  is  found  in  the 
upper  hierarchal  organizations.  Let  it  be  but  once  univer¬ 
sally  conceded  that  these  are  in  opposition  to  the  unity  at 
which  Christ  aimed,  and  to  the  highest  development  of  his 
kingdom,  and  the  great,  the  all-pervading  principle  of  divi¬ 
sion  and  of  repulsion  among  Christians  will  be  done  away, 
and  the  true  principles  of  Christian  unity  will  begin  to  ope¬ 
rate  with  a  power  unknown  before.  God,  through  his 
word,  will  centralize,  unite,  and  control  his  free  and  holy 
churches  wdth  a  divine,  all-pervading,  joy-diflTusing  power 
of  light  and  love. 

Another  result  would  be,  the  opening  of  the  way  for  the 
removal  of  doctrinal  differences  among  Christians,  by  an 
unobstructed  comparison  of  views,  and  a  reference  of  all 
things  to  the  divine  standard  of  truth  —  the  word  of  God. 
Nothing  has  so  great  power  to  neutralize  and  arrest  candid 
investigation  and  comparison  of  views,  as  the  existing  hie¬ 
rarchal  organizations.  They  are  bound  to  defend,  by  their 
whole  organic  power,  all  that  is  within  their  respective 
enclosures.  Creeds  become,  not  declarations  of  doctrinal 
results,  reached  at  particular  times,  to  be  used  in  the  study 
of  doctrinal  development,  in  which  light  they  are  of  great 
use,  but  fixed  doctrinal  standards,  above  the  Bible,  and 
between  the  churches  and  the  Bible.  Remove  the  hierar¬ 
chal  principle,  let  no  hierarchal  interests  divide  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community  into  fixed  organizations,  holding  together 
their  elements  by  powerful  organic  attractions,  let  the  Bibl# 
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and  the  true  laws  of  interpretation  and  development  have 
full  sway,  and  a  candid  comparison  of  views  he  unob¬ 
structed,  and  existing  doctrinal  differences  would  be  finally 
removed,  and  all  of  the  sacramental  host  see  eye  to  eye. 

Another  result  would  be,  an  increase  of  patience  in 
thought  and  investigation,  as  opposed  to  the  haste  and 
authoritative  decisions  of  hierarchies.  All  decisions  made 
in  haste  and  under  excitement,  by  the  mere  power  of  a 
majority  of  votes,  are  simply  adjournments  of  discussion  to 
other  and  better  times  and  circumstances.  No  decision 
will  permanently  stand  that  is  not  based  on  truth.  But  all 
hierarchies  tend  to  a  hasty  decision,  by  majorities,  accord¬ 
ing  to  existing  standards.  On  the  other  hand,  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  tends  to  patient  thought,  full  discussion,  and  a 
decision  by  the  Bible.  This  operation  of  the  system,'  in 
certain  well-known  cases,  is  so  well  set  forth  by  Professor 
Park,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  use  his  words  : 

“  When  President  Edwards  promulgated  his  views,  the 
clergy  opposed  him.  His  friends  Avere  few,  his  foes  were 
the  vast  majority  of  staid  and  gentlemanly  divines.  Had  he 
and  they  been  trained  under  an  authoritative  organization 
of  churches,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  been 
summoned  before  their  tribunal,  and,  in  its  summary  action, 
every  member  of  the  court  inflaming  every  other,  and  all  of 
them  in  a  state  altogether  unfit  for  grave  deliberation  on 
intricate  themes,  he  would  have  been  condemned,  and  in  all 
likelihood  a  new  denomination  would  have  been  started, 
and  its  differences  from  the  old  would  have  been  exag¬ 
gerated,  and  its  distance  from  the  old  would  have  been 
looked  upon  as  a  great  gulf.  But  he  appealed  to  the  sober 
men  of  the  country,  wherever  he  could  find  them ;  they 
reflected,  each  man  for  himself,  and  some  approved,  others 
doubted  ;  and  the  more  part  could  see  no  reason  broad 
enough  to  warrant  their  refusal  of  fellowship  with  him; 
and  so  the  truth  increased  mightily.  His  friend  Hopkins 
was  thus  encouraged  to  show  his  opinion.  The  clergy 
resisted  him.  He  was  reasoned  against  and  rhymed  against. 
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If  he  and  his  enemies  had  been  drilled  under  a  concen¬ 
trated  government  of  churches,  he  also,  in  all  likelihood, 
would  have  been  summoned  for  trial,  and  in  the  haste  and 
heat  of  his  judges,  each  one  igniting  the  other,  and  dis¬ 
qualifying  the  other  for  a  patient  study  of  his  analyses,  he 
too  would  have  been  the  cause  of  a  new  explosion  in  the 
church,  one  fragment  repelling,  and  repulsed  by  its  antago¬ 
nist.  But  he  sought  out  the  calm  thinkers  of  the  land,  fit 
readers,  though  few ;  he  sent  his  volumes  to  the  farmers 
and  the  merchants.  They  read ;  each  man  by  himself  re¬ 
flected;  some  received,  others  disowned  his  views,  and 
the  majority  chose  to  see  them  discussed,  rather  than  to 
see  the  church  divided ;  and  so  again  the  word  of  the  Lord 
grew.  The  essential  spirit  of  Calvinism  made  a  bold  stride. 
The  friend  of  Hopkins,  Emmons,  was  thus  emboldened  to 
publish  his  investigations.  He  had  ‘more  clerical  friends 
than  either  Edwards  or  Hopkins  ;  but  they  were  less 
numerous  than  his  opponents  ;  and  if  a  church  court  could 
have  seized  upon  him,  he  would  have  been  crushed  under 
its  quick-rolling  wheels,  and  schismatics  would  have  been 
multiplied,  and  the  denomination  would  have  again  been 
riven  asunder.  But  he  knew  the  patience  of  the  people, 
their  proverbial  slowness  to  condemn  any  man  who  means 
well,  and  is  about  right ;  and  he  threw  his  sermons  among 
them;  they  looked  and  pondered;  many  disbelieved;  some 
approved ;  but  tlie  dominant  opinion  was,  that  a  sound 
creed  would  be  preserved  by  candid  thought  longer  than 
by  judicatories  and  schisms ;  and  thus  again  the  old  faith 
of  the  church  was  yet  more  surely  embedded  in  the  heart 
of  the  people.” 

Another  result  of  Congregationalism  would  be,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  thinking,  intelligent,  sell-governed,  or  rather  God- 
governed  people.  A  Congregational  church  is  a  school 
for  all  those  traits  of  character  which  fit  a  people  for  self- 
government.  Relying  not  on  authority  and  forms,  and 
sacraments,  but  on  truth,  and  holiness,  and  the  fear  of  God, 
it  demands  and  encourages  popular  education,  and  the 
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highest  standard  of  practical  morality.  It  trains  men  to 
reason  and  think,  and  to  bear  responsibility.  Thus  it  cre¬ 
ates  the  elements  of  free,  intelligent.  God-fearing,  self-gov¬ 
erned  people. 

A  final  result  would  be,  the  sanctification  of  all  depart 
ments  of  human  society,  and  the  full  development  and  estab- 
lishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  There  would  be  no  union 
or  confusion  of  church  and  state.  The  church  universal 
would  not  be  organized  under  one  great  hierarchy,  or  under 
divided  hierarchies.  The  Christian  element,  united  in  free 
local  churches,  would  be  universally  diffused.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  the  people,  or  even  all  of  them,  would  be  converted 
to  God,  and  would  act  in  his  fear  and  love,  and  on  his  prin¬ 
ciples  in  all  departments  of  life. 

Congregationalism  assumes  that  the  regeneration  and 
sanctification  of  fallefn  men  is  the  end  of  this  world,  and 
that  this  is  to  be  effected  by  a  definite  system  of  truth 
revealed  in  the  Bible.  It  assumes  that  the  system  of  natu¬ 
ral  material  life  is  analogical  to  that  system  of  truth,  and  in 
harmony  with  it,  and  with  it  makes  one  great  whole, 
adapted  to  gain  the  divine  ends  of  human  society  in  this 
world.  It  assumes  that  this  great  system,  as  a  whole,  ought 
to  be  pervaded  and  controlled  by  the  love  of  God  and  a 
regard  to  his  great  ends.  When  this  is  done,  men  will  be 
free,  human  society  will  be  simple,  loving,  and  not  despotic 
or  oppressive,  and  God  will  be  above  all,  and  in  all,  and 
through  all.  ^ 

Congregationalism  assumes,  also,  a  divine  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  make  this  great  system  of  truth  apparent,  not 
being  limited  to  the  department  of  theology,  but  pervading 
all  fields  of  human  thought.  It  assumes  a  self-revealing 
power  of  God,  such  that  it  shall  make  his  being  real,  and 
cheer  all  men  by  his  universally-diffused  thoughts  and  emo¬ 
tion,  just  as  the  sun  reveals  himself  by  light  and  heat.  This 
is  the  essential  element  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  is  its 
all-pervading  power.  The  full  development  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  divinely  set  forth  by  this  very  symbol.  “  The 
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Bun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by  day,  neither  for  bright¬ 
ness  shall  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee ;  but  the  Lord 
shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy  God  thy 
glory.  Thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down,  neither  shall  thy 
moon  withdraw  itself ;  for  the  Lord  shall  be  thine  everlast¬ 
ing  light,  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning  shall  be  ended  (Isa. 
lx.  19,  20). 

Congregationalism  has  never  been  anywhere  perfectly 
developed  according  to  its  true  and  highest  ideal.  At  an 
early  period  it  was  subverted  by  the  hierarchal  principle, 
and  human  canons  and  traditions.  It  was  still  more  ex¬ 
cluded  from  its  true  place  and  from  regaining  its  power  by 
the  union  of  church  and  state.  Even  the  Protestant  refor¬ 
mation  did  not  remedy  this  abuse.  That  work  of  emanci¬ 
pation  was  reserved  for  later  ages,  and  for  this  continent. 
An  entire  redemption  from  hierarchies  of  all  kinds  is  yet 
in  the  future.  It  may  be  that  the  experiment  of  hierarchies 
not  united  to  the  state  may  yet  demand  some  time  in  the 
providence  of  God,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  truth  by  the 
revelations  of  history. 

Meantime  the  view  which  has  been  taken  should,  at  this 
important  crisis  of  our  history,  impress  upon  all  Congrega- 
tionalists  two  great  lessons. 

The  first  is,  that  the  full  and  perfect  development  of  the 
system  can  be  secured  only  by  the  highest  degrees  of  holi¬ 
ness  and  communion  with  God.  When  the  hierarchal  prin¬ 
ciple  is  entirely  renounced,  when  the  centralizing  power  of 
great  organizations  is  gone,  then  there  is  no  uniting  and 
organic  power  left  but  the  influence  of  God.  But  this 
power,  truly  used,  is  enough.  It  may  be  developed  beyond 
any  conceivable  limits.  If  it  is  developed  in  a  high  degree, 
it  is  the  greatest  intellectual  and  moral  power  that  can  enter 
the  world.  Many  things  will  become  practicable  and  attain¬ 
able,  which  are  hopeless  without  it.  To  meet  the  emer¬ 
gencies  of  tho  present  day  and  of  the  future,  it  must  be 
secured,  in  extent  and  power,  to  a  degree  hitherto  unknown. 
Until  this  is  done,  the  system  of  Congregationalism  will  not 
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be  seen  in  its  true  power  and  glory.  There  will  be  a  con¬ 
stant  tendency  to  abuse  it  by  bringing  into  it  the  spirit  of  a 
hierarchy,  by  which  the  system  will  be  perverted  and  mis. 
used.  Ilierarchal  systems  have  repeatedly  infused  their 
spirit  into  its  administration,  and  always  with  evil  results. 
Its  true  power  is  not  hierarchal,  but  divine. 

The  great  practical  questions  of  the  age,  then,  are :  To 
what  degree  are  we  authorized  to  expect  communion  with 
God  ?  and.  How  shall  it  be  secured  ? 

The  second  lesson  is,  that  this  communion  with  God 
should  not  be  limited  to  the  religious  sphere,  technically  so 
called,  but  should  be  extended  to  all  departments  of  human 
life.  It  is  time  more  profoundly  to  study  what,  and  how 
much,  is  involved  in  this.  The  sanctification  of  the  whole 
social  system  is  the  last  and  highest  work  of  God,  and  it 
is  to  be  effected  through  the  people.  The  kingdom  and 
dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the 
whole  heaven,  are  to  be  given,  not  to  a  monarchy,  but  to 
the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High.  In  this  great 
nation,  God  has  put  the  po^ver  into  the  hands  of  the  people, 
in  order  that  they  may  rule  for  him.  But  how  can  they  do 
it  unless  they  study  what  it  involves  ?  And  how  can  they 
do  this  except  they  are  taught  ?  The  Congregational 
churches,  as  eminently  the  advocates  and  leaders  of  the 
great  popular  movement,  are  imperatively  called  on  to 
study  this  momentous  problem.  Nor  does  it  involve  a 
leaving  of  their  proper  sphere.  Religion  cannot  have  per¬ 
fect  soundness,  so  long  as  any  department  of  human  life  is 
conducted  on  irreligious  principles.  We  have  seen  the 
malignant  power  of  slavery  to  corrupt  religion  and  lead  to 
apostasy.  Unchristianized  systems  of  political  economy, 
commerce,  and  government,  exert  the  same  corrupting 
power.  The  leaven  of  the  gospel  has  not  done  its  work 
until  it  has  leavened  the  whole  lump. 

Now  that  God  has  smitten  slavery  unto  death,  he  has 
opened  the  way  for  the  redemption  and  sanctification  of  our 
whole  social  system,  which  was  before  impossible.  We  are 
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therefore  loudly  called  upon  to  study  this  problem  as  never 
before. 

In  making  these  remarks  as  to  Congregationalism  and  its 
responsibilities,  we  are  not  conscious  of  a  want  of  love  or 
respect  towards  Christians  of  any  name.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  speak  as  Ave  do  because  we  love  them,  and  because  we 
desire  Christian  unity  in  a  higher  degree  than  ever  before. 
We  feel  that  the  unity  of  this  great  nation  cannot  be  pre¬ 
served  permanently  by  any  power  lower  than  the  uniting 
power  of  God,  exerted  through  his  united  people.  This  is 
adequate  for  all  timelind  all  circumstances.  Nothing  else  is. 

Our  government,  too,  by  reason  of  its  vast  resources  and 
immense  patronage,  is  in  great,  constant,  and  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  of  corruption.  How  shall  this  corruption  be  averted? 
How  shall  it, be  exhibited  to  the  world  pure,  benevolent, 
and  glorious  ?  There  is  but  one  way.  God  must  animate 
it  through  a  free  and  holy  people.  The  people  must  be 
all  righteous.  Then  will  the  national  government  truly  rep¬ 
resent  them,  and  be  pure  and  glorious. 

To  reach  these  results,  an  inconceivable  degree  of  moral 
power  is  needed,  high,  high  above  anything  that  has  yet 
been  attained.  How  shall  it  be  secured  ?  It  can  be  only 
by  the  observance  of  the  great,  the  divine  laws  of  unity, 
ordained  by  God,  and  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  things. 

It  has  been  our  purpose  to  discuss  these  laws,  not,  as  we 
trust,  under  the  influence  of  denominational  pride,  but  from 
a  sincere  desire  of  the  speedy  and  glorious  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

It  is  conceded  by  all  that  no  progress  can  be  made  in  the 
development  of  the  powers  of  the  natural  system,  but  by 
obedience  to  its  laws.  Obedience  to  the  laws  of  fluids, 
ordained  by  God,  has  given  us  the  steam-engine,  with  its 
wondrous  powers.  Obedience  to  the  laws  of  electro-mag¬ 
netism  has  given  us  the  telegraph,  and  its  miracles  of  com¬ 
munication  and  intercourse. 

And  are  there  not  laws  of  life  and  union  in  God,  as  real 
and  irrepealable  as  any  of  the  laws  of  this  material  world  ?  ^ 
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Have  not  these  laws  been  long  enough  disregarded? 
Have  not  the  divisive  tendencies  of  hierarchal  unity,  so 
called,  been  sufficiently  developed?  Is  it  not  time  to  ask: 
Is  there  not  a  real,  a  higher  unity,  of  which  God  is  the  direct 
and  constant  author,  and  which  needs  no  hierarchy  for  its 
full  development ;  nay,  which  repudiates  all  hierarchies  as 
at  war  with  its  very  first  principles  ? 

Nor  is  it  for  man’s  sake  merely  that  these  questions 
should  be  asked.  True,  there  is  a  joy  and  a  strength  of 
universal  Christian  unity,  after  the  ideal  of  Christ,  of  which 
there  has  been  as  yet  but  little  practical  knowledge — a  joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  And  no  words  can  state  the 
worth  or  the  power  of  that  joy. 

But  high  above  this  should  we  place  the  wishes  and  pur¬ 
poses  and  joys  of  God.  There  is  a  unity  contemplated  by 
Christ  in  that  intercessory  prayer  with  which  he  closed  his 
earthly  labors.  A  unity  that  is  to  affect  the  world.  Has 
that  unity  yet  been  realized  ?  There  is  a  unity  involved  in 
the  gift  to  the  bride,  the  Lamb’s  wife,  to  put  on  fine  linen, 
clean  and  white,  and  to  prepare  herself  for  the  marriage 
supper  of  the  Lamb.  Has  this  unity  yet  been  realized? 
And  as  there  are  laws  by  which  the  wonders  of  the  material 
system  have  come  to  pass  ;  so  there  are  laws  by  which  the 
wonders  of  the  spiritual  system  are  to  be  developed.  Is  it 
not  time  to  study  those  laws  and  to  obey  them,  even  more 
for  God’s  sake  than  for  our  own  ? 

The  full  force  and  real  import  of  the  scriptural  phrase  the 
kingdom  of  God  ought  to  be  more  profoundly  studied,  and 
more  sympathetically  realized.  It  has  receded  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  thought  of  most  Christian  denominations.  Its  unity,  its 
universality,  its  power  and  glory,  are  dimly  seen  and  faintly 
felt,  if  at  all.  And  yet,  in  an  eminent  sense,  it  is  true  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand.  He  is  to  reign  through 
emancipated  and  regenerated  free  people.  No  part  of  De 
Tocqueville’s  great  work  on  Democracy  is  more  sublime 
than  his  Introduction,  in  which  he  unfolds  the  great  demo¬ 
cratic  movement  of  God’s  providence  for  ages,  powerful 
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alike,  whether  men  oppose  or  aid.  It  filled  him,  he  says, 
with  religious  awe  in  the  contemplation.  If  we  succeed  in 
our  war  for  liberty  and  union,  new  power  will  be  added, 
even  our  enemies  being  judges,  to  the  great  democratic 
movement  of  the  ages. 

Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  look  upon  this  great  movement  in 
its  ultimate  relations  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  more 
clearly  to  conceive  what  the  coming  of  that  kingdom 
implies  ? 

It  is  God  who  is  to  reign.  God  is  to  be  king  over  all  the 
earth.  The  theory  of  a  divine  reign  through  hierarchies, 
leaving  the  people  ignorant  and  passive,  has  had  its  full 
trial.  The  reign  of  God  through  free,  intelligent,  regene¬ 
rated  people,  is  to  have  its  day.  Is  it  not  time  thoroughly 
to  understand  the  conditions  of  this  great  problem? 


ARTICLE  VI. 

GEORGE  CALIXTUS.^ 

BY  CHARLES  M.  MEAD,  M.A.,  BERLIK,  PRUSSIA. 

The  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  a  period 
fruitful  of  abiding  influence  on  the  succeeding  condition  of 
Germany.  The  treaty  of  1555,  which  conceded  to  the  seve- 
fM  states  the  management  of  their  own  ecclesiastical  affairs 
—  a  concession  of  which  the  Protestants  did,  but  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  did  not,  avail  themselves  —  secured,  indeed, 

^  The  materials  of  this  Article  arc  taken  from  “  George  Calixtus  und  seine 
Zeit,”  by  Professor  Henke,  of  Marburg,  Hessen-Cassel.  In  this  work,  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  octavo  volumes,  the  subject  is  presented  with  a  master’s  hand,  a  view 
being  given  not  only  of  Calixtus’s  life  and  labors,  but  also,  as  fully  as  the 
nature  of  the  work  admits,  of  the  general  political  and  ecclesiastical  condition 
of  Germany,  particularly  of  Brunswick,  during  the  period  treated  of.  Without 
attempting  any  further  analysis  or  criticism  of  Henke’s  work,  we  avail  ourselves 
of  it  in  composing  the  following  sketch. 
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a  temporary  quiet ;  but  the  storm  was  only  postponed,  not 
averted.  The  immediate  danger  of  a  violent  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sections  of  the  church  passed  away ;  but 
Germany  lost  in  unity  what  the  Protestants  gained  in  iramu- 
nity.  The  process  of  dissolution  was  further  promoted  by 
the  incessant  bickerings  and  conflicting  claims  of  rival 
princes,  more  bitterly  prosecuted  now  than  ever  before, 
because  difierence  of  religious  belief  was  often  added  to  the 
lust  for  power,  and  the  decisions  of  the  emperors  themselves, 
not  seldom  determined  by  religious  considerations  more 
than  by  regard  for  inherent  right,  irritated  more  than  they 
soothed.  Above  all,  these  tendencies  to  dissolution  were 
busily  and  cunningly  fostered  by  the  other  European  pow¬ 
ers.  And  finally,  to  all  other  causes  at  work  was  added 
the  bitterness  of  opposition  between  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  churches.  Encouraged  by  the  check  which  these 
intestine  quarrels  had  put  to  the  progress  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  itself  awakened  into  a  new  life  and  freed  from  many  of 
its  worst  failings,  the  papal  church,  acting  more  or  less  in 
concert  with  the  German  emperors,  aspired  to  reconquer 
the  lost  ground.  At  the  diet  of  1608  the  archduke  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  a  Hannibal  among  the  Jesuits,  violating  the  wishes  of 
the  more  pacific  emperor  Rudolph  II.,  whom  he  there  rep¬ 
resented,  secured  the  enactment  of  measures  which  impelled, 
the  Protestants  to  leave  the  diet  and  form  a  Union,  headed 
by  the  Palatinate,  while  the  Catholics  formed  the  League, 
under  the  lead  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  a  prince  devoted  to 
the  emperor,  but  still  more  to  Catholicism,  and  most  of  all 
to  himself.  The  more  remote  result  of  the  breach  was  the 
Thirty  Years’  War,  whose  movements  seemed  to  be  dictated 
by  no  plan  and  to  promise  no  result  except  to  subject  Ger¬ 
many  to  the  devastations  of  the  armies  of  Wallenstein,  Pap- 
penheim,  Tilly,  and  Gustavus  Adolphus ;  the  various  changes 
depending  on  the  varying  policy  of  the  discordant  princes, 
each  too  weak  to  rely  on  himself,  and  hence  leaning  on  the 
emperor,  the  king  of  Sweden,  or  the  king  of  France,  accord¬ 
ing  as  caprice,  the  chances  of  war,  the  prospects  of  per- 
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sonal  aggrandizement,  or  the  influence  of  religious  convic¬ 
tions  held  sway.  To  the  people,  if  not  to  the  rulers,  it  was 
a  religious  war ;  but  not  only  were  Catholics  opposed  to 
Protestants,  but  each  of  these  parties  was  afflicted  with 
intestine  dissensions,  while  among  the  Protestants  not  only 
were  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  church  at  variance 
with  each  other,  but  even  in  each  of  these  divisions, 
especially  among  the  Lutherans,  there  was  no  concert,  some 
siding  with  the  emperor,  others  with  the  Swedes. 

The  duchy  Brunswick-Wolfenbuttcl  suffered  its  full  share 
of  the  devastations  of  the  war.  Duke  Frederick  Ulrich 
(1613-34),  a  weak  and  irresolute  prince,  at  first  took  part 
with  the  Palatinate  and  the  Hessians,  but  afterwards  at¬ 
tempted  to  maintain  a  neutral  position,  which  not  being  able 
to  do,  he  was  forced  to  throw  himself  successively  into 
the  arms  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  of  the  emperor,  and  of 
Gustaviis  Adolphus,  and  was  thus  compelled  to  see  his  land 
ravaged,  in  turn,  by  Swedes  and  Germans,  by  friends  and 
foes  alike,  himself  impotent  to  avert  the  disaster.  After  his 
death,  a  new  division  among  its  various  dukes  led  to  new 
complications,  not  only  in  the  relations  of  Brunswick  to  the 
war  in  general,  but  in  those  of  the  rival  dukes  to  each  other. 
Duke  August,  who  inherited  the  most  of  Frederick  Ulrich’s 
territory,  was  inclined  to  side  with  the  emperor;  but,  irri¬ 
tated  by  breach  of  faith  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  he  allied 
himself  with  the  Swedes,  yet  afterwards  renewed  his  old 
allegiance,  receiving  as  a  reward,  what  his  predecessors  had 
long  sought  in  vain,  full  possession  of  the  city  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  which  now  became  his  capital  instead  of  Wolfenbu^ 
tel.  The  treaty  of  Westphalia  soon  follow’ed  (1C48),  and  the 
duchy  began  to  resume  its  former  prosperity. 

♦It  was  during  this  period,  and  in  this  duchy,  that  George 
Calixtus  flourished. 

He  was  born  in  Medelbye,  near  Flensburg  in  Schles¬ 
wig,  Dec.  14,  158G.  His  father,  in  his  student-years  a 
pupil  and  .always  a  warm  admirer  of  Melanchthon,  served 
fifty  years  as  pastor.  George,  studying  partly  at  home, 
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partly  at  the  gymnasium  in  Flensburg,  finished  his  prepara* 
tory  course  in  1602,  and  in  the  spring  of  1603  entered  the 
University  of  Helmstadt,  was  made  master  of  arts  two  years 
afterwards,  and  permitted  to  read  private  lectures.  He  did 
not  devote  himself  specially  to  theology  until  1607.  Then, 
after  making  a  short  visit  home,  where  he  was  somewhat 
inclined  to  remain  as  his  father’s  colleague,  he  returned,  in 
1609,  and  resumed  his  lectures.  Not  seeing  any  prospect 
of  a  speedy  appointment  to  a  professorship,  he  undertook, 
in  the  same  year,  a  journey  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  his 
acquaintance  with  the  men  and  the  movements  of  the  time. 
He  visited  Jena,  Giessen,  Frankfurt,  Tiibingcn,  Augsburg, 
and  other  cities,  forming  a  personal  acquaintance  with  many 
prominent  theologians,  and  returned  in  May,  1610.  He  now 
resumed  his  lectures  as  Privat-docent,  studying  at  the  same 
time  mathematics,  medicine,  and  physics.  A  year  later,  he 
undertook  another  still  greater  journey,  this  time  spending 
some  months  in  Cologne  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  pas¬ 
sing  somewhat  hastily  through  Holland,  visiting,  in  England 
the  distinguished  Protestant  Casaubon,  and,  on  his  return, 
the  equally  distinguished,  though  far  from  bigoted.  Catholic 
de  Thou,  in  Paris.  After  the  death  of  duke  Henry  Julius 
he  made  another  short  stay  in  Schleswig,  and  then  once 
more  resumed  his  lectures  in  Helmstadt.  Soon  after,  by  a 
disputation  at  Hiimelschenberg  with  the  Jesuit  Turrianus, 
undertaken  for  the  sake  of  winning  back  from  an  inclination 
to  popery  the  young  knight  Ludolph  von  Klencke,  although 
unsuccessful  in  this  object,  he  so  increased  his  previous 
reputation  for  ability  and  scholarship,  that,  in  spite  of  reso¬ 
lute  opposition  from  many  who  distrusted  his  orthodoxy, 
or  were  jealous  of  his  talents,  he  was  installed  as  Professor 
Ordinarius  of  Theology,  Jan.  18,  1615.  In  this  position  ho 
remained  until  his  death,  March  19,  1656. 

The  University  of  Helmstadt  in  Brunswick,  extinct  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  was  founded  by  duke 
Julius,  in  1576,  and  named,  after  him,  the  Julius  University. 
The  auspices  under  which  it  was  opened  were  good,  and 
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the  institution  speedily  assumed  a  commanding  position 
among  the  German  universities.  It  had  one  characteristic 
which  at  that  period  was  not  common  to  many  others. 
Lutheran  theologians  had  been,  as  a  general  rule,  inclined  to 
discourage  the  pursuit  of  classical  and  philosophical  studies, 
almost  verifying  the  charge  of  Erasmus:  “Ubicunque  regnat 
Lutheranismus,  ibi  literarum  est  interitus.”  Helmstadt,  at 
least  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  university,  was  the 
home  of  liberal  culture.  The  most  illustrious  representa¬ 
tives  of  it  were  John  Caselius,  installed  as  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  1589,  remaining  until  his  death  in  1613 ;  and 
Cornelius  Martini,  also  Professor  of  Philosophy,  installed 
1592,  only  twenty-four  years  old,  and  likewise  remaining  in 
Helmstadt  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1621.  Case¬ 
lius  exercised  a  commanding  influence.  His  remarkable 
acquaintance  with  ancient  literature,  with  philosophy,  and 
larw',  combined  with  a  zeal  for  a  broad  culture,  which  yet  did 
not  interfere  with  a  healthful  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  church,  attracted,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  bigots,  a 
large  attendance  of  students  from  all  parts  of  Germany. 
Martini,  called  by  his  enemies  tlje  tyrant  of  the  university, 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Caselius  in  Rostock,  and  was  a  man  of 
the  same  spirit.  He  devoted  himself  particularly  to  the 
study  of  Aristotle. 

It  is  true  that  the  theological  faculty  was  not  at  first  in 
full  sympathy  with  these  men.  The  most  influential  adviser  of 
Julius  at  the  foundation  of  the  university  was  Chemnitz,  one 
of  the  authors  and  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  Formula 
Concordiae  ;  and  the  theologians  in  general  looked  with 
suspicion  on  philosophy  and  the  humanists.  The  latter 
found  a  very  bitter  opponent  in  Basilius  Sattler,  court 
preacher  and  counsellor  of  the  consistory.  Still  more  vio¬ 
lent  was  Hofmann,  who  however  because  he  had  allowed  his 
violence  to  betray  him  into  personal  abuse  of  his  colleagues, 
was  removed  from  his  professorship  in  1588.  The  Corpus 
Julium,  which  the  duke  had  ordained  as  the  creed  of  the  land, 
agreed  essentially  with  the  Formula  Concordiae,  and  there 
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seemed  to  be  at  first  every  prospect  that  the  university 
would  take  sides  with  those  at  Wittenberg,  Giessen,  and 
others,  not  only  against  the  Calvinists,  but  also  against  the 
Philippists.  But  having  allowed  his  son,  yet  a  mere  child, 
to  be  chosen  bishop  of  the  Catholic  chapter  at  Halberstadt, 

’  for  the  sake  of  the  political  advantage  which  he  expected 
from  the  appointment,  Julius  displeased  the  most  of  the 
theologians,  and  being  offended  by  their  protestations,  he 
broke  not  only  with  them,  but  with  their  theology.  By  dili¬ 
gent  investigation  it  was  found  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
ubiquity  of  Christ’s  body  was  not  only  not  positively  affirmed 
in  the  Corpus  Julium,  but  that  it  was  not  unequivocally 
affirmed  in  the  Formula  Concordiae  itself,  to  which  most  of 
the  Brunswick  clergy  had  subscribed  ;  and  it  was  declared 
by  Julius  and  those  among  the  theologians  who  sympa¬ 
thized  with  him  that,  as  the  doctrine  was  distinctly  laid  down 
only  in  the  Apology  of  the  Formula  Concordiae,  no  one 
could  be  required  to  hold  it.  The  result  was,  that  the  strict 
Lutherans  lost  their  power.  The  professors,  though  Lu¬ 
therans,  and  some  of  them  of  the  strictest  sect,  were  not 
pledged  to  the  commonly-received  Lutheran  creed,  and 
continued  to  hold  a  peculiar  position. 

Calixtus  was  a  pupil  and  ardent  admirer  of  both  Caselius 
and  Martini,  especially  of  the  latter,  in  whose  house  he  lived 
many  years,  and  with  whom  his  intercourse  was  always  inti¬ 
mate.  He  was  a  Lutheran,  but  was  inflexibly  opposed  to  the 
narrow-mindedness  then  so  prevalent  among  that  denomi¬ 
nation.  He  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ’s 
body,  and  in  general  belonged  to  the  school  of  Melanchthon, 
following  this  reformer  in  his  love  both  of  classical  culture 
and  of  harmony  among  Christians.  To  describe  his  life  in 
a  word,  we  may  say  that  he  did  little  else  than  to  fight  theo¬ 
logical  battles  in  behalf  of  peace.  His  favorite  idea,  early 
cherished  and  never  relinquished,  was  that  the  differences 
between  the  different  bodies  of  Christians,  not  even  except¬ 
ing  those  that  divided  the  Protestants  from  the  Papists  (he 
always  jealously  refused  to  allow  to  the  latter  an  exclusive 
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right  to  the  name  of  Catholics)  were  not  sufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  the  separations  which  had  actually  been  produced. 
He  maintained  that  all  Christians  are  substantially  agreed 
as  to  all  the  really  fundamental  articles  of  belief,  and  that 
differences  on  minor  points  might  continue  without  involv¬ 
ing  any  schism.  Another  favorite  principle,  kindred  to 
this,  was  that,  inasmuch  as  the  early  Christians  cannot  be 
supposed  not  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  truth 
enough  to  secure  their  salvation,  we  must  assume  that  all 
the  essential  truths  of  Christianity  are  to  be  found  stated  in 
the  works  of  the  church  Fathers.  The  tendency  of  this 
notion  was  to  lead  him,  seemingly  at  least,  to  underrate  the 
importance  of  the  Reformation  in  a  doctrinal  point  of  view, 
while  his  avowed  desire  to  see  the  open  breach  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics  healed  up,  exposed  him  to  the 
constant  charge,  from  the  side  of  the  most  ardent  Protes¬ 
tants,  of  himself  tending  to  Catholicism.  Considering  the 
extreme  violence  of  the  theological  polemics  of  that  cen¬ 
tury,  it  is  not  strange  that  such,  and  even  worse,  accusations 
were  made.  And,  assailed  with  such  fury  by  those  whose 
creed  most  nearly  resembled  his  own,  and  from  whom  he 
might  have  expected  a  more  lenient  treatment,  it  is  also  not 
strange  that  he  did  modify,  as  he  grew  older,  the  severity 
with  which  in  his  earlier  works  he  attacked  the  papists, 
unable,  as  he  was,  to  conceal  from  himself  that  Christianity 
was  to  be  found  among  the  latter  as  well  as  among  his 
co-religionists.  He  did  not  believe  that  councils  should 
attempt  to  exclude  all  free  investigation  and  condemn  all 
honest,  even  the  slightest,  variations  from  the  standard 
symbols.  He  abominated  the  bigotry  which  led  so  many 
Lutherans  not  only  jealously  to  guard  against  the  inroads 
of  heresy,  but  to  deny  even  the  possibility  of  salvation  to 
all  without  the  pale  of  the  Lutheran'  church  —  a  bigotry 
which  went  so  far  that  some  affirmed  that  the  slighter  the 
variation  in  belief  might  be  from  the  authoritative  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  adopted  formula,  so  much  the  more  dangerous, 
because  the  more  insidious,  the  changes  were,  and  therefore 
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BO  much  the  more  earnestly  to  be  condemned.  He  lamented, 
too,  the  obstinacy  which  led  fellow  Protestants  to  reject  all 
pacific  propositions,  and  welcome  the  dissolution  of  Ger¬ 
many  rather  than  yield  what  might  easily  have  been  yielded 
without  any  real  sacrifice. 

Calixtus’s  labors  were  for  the  most  part  purely  literary. 
After  his  inauguration  as  professor,  his  personal  intercourse 
with  his  contemporaries  was  small.  He  seldom  went  away 
from  Helmstadt.  Even  in  the  years  1625  -  28,  when  the  uni¬ 
versity  was  virtually  broken  up  by  the  war,  he  remained  at 
his  post,  almost  the  only  representative  of  the  faculties,  the 
others  having  sought  refuge  in  Brunswick  from  the  annoy¬ 
ances  and  burdens  of  the  war,  or  secured  places  in  other 
universities.  But  in  1633  he  spent  two  or  three  months  on 
a  trip  to  Frauken,  a  Swedo-German  duchy,  newly  formed  out 
of  parts  of  the  bishoprics  Wurzburg  and  Bamburg,  at  the 
solicitation  of  duke  Ernest,  who  had  invited  him  to  take  up 
his  residence  in  the  land  as  the  duke’s  theological  adviser. 
This  invitation  he  had  declined,  but  yielded  to  the  further 
request  that  he  would  at  least  come  and  assist  in  the  organ? 
zation  of  the  schools  and  churches.  On  his  return  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  in  Jena  with  John  Gerhard,  who  upon  thus 
learning  the  worth  of  Calixtus,  found  his  previously  strong 
prejudices  against  him  to  be  quite  unjustifiable,  and  ever 
afterwards  cherished  for  him  a  genuine  friendship.  Calix¬ 
tus  also  visited  Schleswig  once  more,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  a  brother,  in  1634.  Furthermore,  in  the  summer 
of  1645,  he  went  to  Thorn,  in  Poland,  to  take  part  in  a  dis¬ 
putation  which  had  been  ordered  by  king  Wladislaus  IV., 
for  the  sake  of  promoting  harmony  among  the  different 
religious  parties  in  his  kingdom.  Foreigners,  as  well  as 
Poles,  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  it.  Through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  friend  Fabricius  of  Danzig,  attention  was  called 
to  Calixtus  as  an  eminently  suitable  person  to  be  invited  to 
the  disputation,  and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
Lutheran  zealots,  Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg,  the 
great  elector,  himself  attached  to  the  Reformed  confession, 
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sent  a  special  request  to  Calixtus  to  come  to  Thom. 
Already  nearly  sixty  years  old,  so  long  a  journey  was  to 
him  then  a  great  undertaking ;  but  he  could  not  refuse  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  whatever  promised  the  furtherance 
of  unity  among  Christians,  and  accordingly  he  accepted  the 
invitation.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Thorn,  however,  he  found 
that  through  the  intrigues  of  the  uncompromising  Luther¬ 
ans,  he  was  to  be  allowed  no  active  part  in  the  disputation. 
And  although  he  was  asked  by  the  Reformed  theologians 
to  sit  with  them  as  an  adviser,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  con¬ 
tribute  much  by  his  learning  and  his  counsel,  yet  the 
unyielding  bigotry  of  certain  Lutherans,  especially  Hiilse- 
mann  of  Wittenburg  and  Calovius  of  Danzig,  who  really 
desired  no  union,  the  whole  object  of  the  movement  was 
frustrated.  The  discussions  were  more  private  than  pub¬ 
lic;  the  dissensions  were  widened,  not  healed.  Near  the 
end  of  November  Calixtus  returned,  disheartened,  to  Helm- 
stiidt. 

Turning  to  a  more  particular  consideration  of  Calixtus’s 
literary  labors,  we  may  divide  them,  in  general,  into  those 
which  were  of  a  polemical  character  and  those  which  were 
more  purely  scientific.  Yet  many  of  his  most  important 
theological  treatises  had  more  or  less  of  a  polemic  tinge. 
The  first-mentioned  class  may  again  be  divided  into  those 
directed  against  Catholicism  and  those  directed  against 
Lutherans. 

lie  wrote  frequently  in  opposition  to  the  papacy,  beginning 
as  early  as  when  he  was  in  Cologne,  where  he  composed 
a  tractatus  de  missae  sacrijicio,  in  opposition  to  the  notion 
that  the  sacrifice  for  sin  can  be  repeated.  He  also  attacked 
various  other  errors  of  the  papal  church,  as  e.g.  transub- 
stantiation,  ascription  of  canonical  authority  to  the  apocry¬ 
pha,  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  communion  in  one  form,  etc. ; 
but  his  chief  object  in  his  polemic  writings  was  not  so  much 
to  show  how  far  apart  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  were, 
as  rather  to  prove  how  unnecessary  it  was  that  they  should 
be  apart  at  all.  This,  however,  could  not  be  done  by  a 
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Protestant  without  protesting  at  least  against  the  Catholic 
notion  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope ;  and  this  dogma  he  did 
oppose  with  special  earnestness.  He  insisted  that  the  anti¬ 
christ  told  of  in  2  Thess.  ii.  3  -  8  is  none  other  than  the  pope 
himself.  With  his  vast  knowledge  of  history,  which  enabled 
him  to  make  his  opponents  refute  one  another,  he  dealt  the 
pretensions  of  the  Roman  see  many  a  heavy  blow.  But 
the  confidence  expressed  in  his  earlier  treatises,  that  the 
power  of  the  pope  was  nearly  at  an  end,  was  much  shaken 
by  the  events  of  the  subsequent  war,  and  the  increasing 
number  of  apostates  from  the  Protestant  to  the  Papal  church. 
The  case  of  Marcus  Antonius  de  Dominis,  a  Jesuit  scholar 
of  no  mean  attainments  in  the  languages  and  natural  sci¬ 
ences,  who  had,  in  161 G,  left  the  papacy,  fled  from  Dalmatia, 
where  he  had  been  archbishop,  to  England,  joined  himself 
to  the  established  church  there,  written  several  important 
works  against  Catholicism,  but  in  1622  returned  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  church,  was  suited  to  attract  general  attention.  But 
Calixtus  was  more  intimately  afiected  by  the  apostasy  of  an 
acquaintance  and  former  friend,  Barthold  Neuhaus.  He  had 
been  licensed  to  deliver  lectures  in  Helmstadt  at  the  same 
time  with  Calixtus.  In  1614  he  wrote  a  treatise,  in  which, 
because  he  held  that  reason  could  prove  the  existence  of 
God,  he  was  declared  to  have  contradicted  1  Cor.  iii.  19 ; 
bis  work  was  condemned  by  Sattler,  and  he  was  forbidden 
to  teach  any  longer.  Though  the  order  was  afterwards 
modified,  yet  he  received  at  this  time,  without  doubt,  the 
first  impulse  to  go  over,  as  he  did  in  1622,  to  popery.  Neu¬ 
haus  was  not  a  man  of  great  weight  of  character;  and 
though  after  his  apostasy  he  took  special  pains  to  draw  Ca¬ 
lixtus  into  a  controversy,  the  latter  long  refused  to  yield  to 
the  solicitations.  Nevertheless,  after  Neuhaus  had  issued, 
in  1632,  a  work  against  Protestantism,  in  which  he  insisted 
that  Protestants,  in  order  to  be  true  to  their  principles^ 
must  find  unequivocal  biblical  proof-texts  for  all  their  doc¬ 
trines,  in  which,  moreover,  Calixtus  and  his  colleague  Hor- 
neius  were  particularly  attacked  and  challenged,  Calixtus 
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complied  so  far  with  the  earnest  advice  of  his  friends  that 
in  1634,  when  he  published  his  Theologia  MoraliSy  he  added  a 
digression^  in  which  he  considers  Neuhaus’s  work ;  a  digres¬ 
sion,  nevertheless,  itself  three  times  as  long  as  the  rest  of 
the  book.  He  here  maintains  that  the  Protestants,  so  far  from 
absolutely  rejecting  the  authority  of  men,  hold  that  their 
principles  are  to  be  found  in  the  patristic  writings,  and  that 
this  fact  is  an  argument  in  their  favor.  He  quotes  from 
Catholic  writers  who  acknowledge  that  the  consent  of  the 
church  Fathers  is  a  suflScient  authority.  He  then  under¬ 
takes  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  several  Protestant 
doctrines,  and  invites  the  Catholics  to  do  the  same.  But 
his  irenic  efforts  met  only  with  ridicule  from  Neuhaus.  He 
had  overrated  the  willingness  of  the  Catholics  to  make  a  com¬ 
promise  with  the  Protestants.  Neuhaus  often  afterwards 
renewed  his  attacks,  manifesting  all  the  peculiar  zeal  of  a 
proselyte,  and  exhibiting  a  malicious  pleasure  at  the  divisions 
and  misfortunes  of  his  opponents,  not  seldom  abusing  Ca- 
lixtus  personally,  although  in  fact  retaining  a  deep  respect 
for  his  once  intimate  friend.  But  Calixtus  never  replied 
to  him  directly.  In  1638,  Calixtus  was  especially  aimed 
I  at  in  a  work  by  the  French  Catholic,  Verons,  who  issued 
a  new  edition  of  a  work  nearly  twenty  years  old,  called 
'^Methodes  pour  les  Controverses.”  Verons  commends 
Calixtus’s  position,  that  doctrines  are  to  be  proved  from 
the  scriptures  and  from  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  but 
points  out  how  different  is  the  ground  taken  in  the  Magde¬ 
burg  Centuries,  and  by  the  Protestants  geneally.  He  con¬ 
cedes  that  certainty  may  be  attained  in  natural  things  by 
experience,  or  even  by  rational  inferences,  but  contends  that 
articles  of  faith  cannot  be  thus  established,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  some  authoritative  standard  must  be  had.  Verons  sent 
his  work  to  Calixtus,  inviting  him,  in  the  use  of  very  com¬ 
plimentary  expressions  of  regard,  notwithstanding  he  had 
formerly  spoken  contemptuously  of  him,  to  join  him  in 
bringing  about  a  true  peace.  But  Calixtus  would  not  reply 
to  this,  knowing  that  the  cause  of  peace  would  be  favored 
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by  Verons  only  on  condition  that  the  Protestants  should 
return  and  acknowledge  again  the  supremacy  of  the  pope. 

In  1644  Calixtus  was  attacked  by  the  Jesuit Eberraann, Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Theology  at  Mainz,  in  a  production  entitled  “  Anat- 
omia  Calixti,”  a  work  of  much  ability  and  ingenuity,  in 
which  it  was  argued  that  Calixtus^s  pacific  projects  were 
utterly  impracticable  unless  all  should  consent  to  let  Calix¬ 
tus  be  the  arbiter  of  all  difierences.  Although  the  tone  of 
Ebermann's  work  partook  little  of  a  conciliatory  character, 
yet,  as  it  came  from  a  quarter  from  which,  if  the  subject 
could  be  further  discussed,  more  might  be  hoped  than  from 
debates  with  such  men  as  Neuhaus,  Calixtus  determind  to 
prepare  a  careful  reply.  With  him,  carefulness  meant  a 
thorough  and  even  wearisome  circumstantiality  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  theme  from  a  historical  point  of  view.  IIo  here 
insists,  again,  that  the  truths  necessary  to  salvation  are  few, 
that  they  are  all  contained  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  that 
this  is  accepted  by  all  Christians.  He  argues,  further, 
against  the  infallibility  of  the  pope.  Ebermann  soon  replied, 
showing  that,  though  all  might  accept  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
yet  this  effects  no  union,  unless  all  agree  in  its  interpretap 
tion ;  whereas,  in  fact,  Protestants  and  Catholics  do  not 
agree  in  the  explanation  even  of  those  few  articles.  After 
the  failure  of  the  disputation  of  Thorn,  Ebermann  issued 
another  pamphlet,  making  sport  of  Calixtus's  experience 
there,  and  derived  from  that  a  fresh  argument  in  favor  of 
the  necessity  of  having  an  authoritative  standard  for  the 
settlement  of  difierences  and  difficulties. 

As  his  end  drew  near,  Calixtus  was  obliged  to  see,  what  he 
had  long  before  feared  and  predicted,  the  apostasy  of  many 
prominent  Protestants.  *  In  1 G50,  Christopher  von  Eantzau,  a 
countryman  and  pupil  of  Calixtus,  was  in  Rome,  and,  dazzled 
by  the  splendor  of  a  Catholic  celebration  there,  was  inclined 
to  apostatize.  A  long  letter  from  Calixtus  was  insufficient  to 
change  his  resolution.  His  reply,  not  lacking  in  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  most  sincere  respect  for  Calixtus  in  particular, 
showed  bow  sadly  the  narrow-minded  and  quarrelsome  char- 
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acter  of  tho  Lutherans  in  general  had  disaffected  many  who 
had  no  other  reason  for  leaving  their  society.  Through 
Rantzau’s  influence,  the  young  duke  John  Frederick  of 
Brunswick  was  also  converted  to  Catholicism.  On  him 
Calixtus  was  unable  to  exert  a  direct  influence;  but  his 
colleague  and  former  pupil,  H.  J.  Blume,  who  was  sent  to 
Italy  to  keep  the  duke  from  going  over,  was  himself  con¬ 
verted.  Furthermore,  Ernest,  youngest  son  of  the  land¬ 
grave  Maurice  of  Ilessen,  became  inclined  to  popery,  in 
Vienna.  Not  being  ready  hastily  to  renounce  Protestantism, 
he  desired  to  hear  a  discussion  on  the  subject  by  prominent 
theologians  of  both  confessions.  One  was  held  at  Frank- 
furt-on-the-Maine,  in  which  Calixtus  was  invited  to  take  part. 
He  did  so,  but  only  in  writing,  not  being  able  himself  to  go 
so  far.  But  here,  too,  his  efforts  were  fruitless. 

Finally,  in  1G53,  he  was  engaged  in  another  and  still  more 
important  attempt  to  prevent  an  apostasy  to  Rome.  Queen 
Christiana  of  Sweden,  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in 
whose  court  Italians,  French,  and  Spaniards  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  less  frivolous  Dutch  and  Germans,  began  to 
waver  in  her  attachment  to  the  religion  for  which  her 
father  bad  fought.  Before  abandoning  it,  however,  she 
sent  to  Calixtus  a  special  request  for  the  writings  which 
the  case  of  the  duke  Ernest  had  drawn  from  him.  Of  course 
he  gladly  complied  with  the  request.  But  the  result  was  as 
unsatisfactory  as  before.  The  queen,  in  1654,  gave  up  her 
crown,  went  secretly  to  Brussels,  and  in  the  year  after  at 
Innsbruck  publicly  connected  herself  with  the  Catholic 
church.  In  1653  was  held  the  diet  at  Regensburg,  the  last 
German  diet.  Great  expectations  were  cherished  that  here, 
at  last,  the  strife  of  arms  being  ended,  some  effective  meas¬ 
ures  would  be  adopted  for  bringing  about  a  real  peace. 
Duke  August  had  sent,  as  his  representative,  Schwartzkopf, 
Calixtus’s  brother-in-law  and  ardent  friend.  Von  Boyne- 
burg,  tho  distinguished  statesman  of  Mainz,  who  had  gone 
over  to  Rome,  yet  continued  to  be  a  warm  admirer  of  Ca¬ 
lixtus,  called  the  attention  of  many  Catholics  to  him.  The 
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emperor  himself  read  some  of  his  works,  and  seemed  to  be 
favorably  disposed  towards  him.  It  was  hoped  that,  on  the 
basis  of  Calixtus’s  conciliatory  views,  some  understanding 
might  be  reached,  by  which  at  least  the  hitherto  incessant 
wranglings  would  be  prevented.  But  the  Catholics  could 
trust  no  peace  which  did  not  involve  the  return  of  the 
Protestants  to  the  pale  of  their  church,  and  the  strict  Lu¬ 
therans  refused  to  stop  denouncing  the  Helmstadtians ;  and 
80  the  diet  which  had  promised  so  much  accomplished 
nothing. 

Calixtus’s  collisions  with  the  rigid  Lutherans  began  with 
the.beginning  of  his  professorship.  His  appointment  itself 
was  opposed  by  tliem.  Sattler  laid  every  obstacle  in  the 
way,  but  his  efforts  resulted  only  in  securing  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  young  relative,  Strube,  a  man  after  bis  own  heart, 
to  another  professorship,  and  furthermore,  the  enactment 
of  a  provision  according  to  which  no  professor  could  pub¬ 
lish  any  theological  work  without  its  being  first  signed  by 
all  the  faculty,  and  submitted  to  the  censorship  of  the  con¬ 
sistory.  How'ever,  although  some  of  Calixtus’s  colleagues, 
as  Martini  and  Boethius,  became  thus  involved  in  strife  with 
the  authorities,  and  others,  as  Neuhaus  and  Werdenhagen, 
left,  or  were  driven  from,  their  places,  yet  Calixtus  himself 
prudently  avoided  a  conflict.  In  1616  he  wrote  a  treatise, 
de  Immortalitate  Animae  et  Besurrectione  Mortuum^  and  sent 
ittoWolfenbiittel  to  be  examined  by  the  consistory.  From 
here  it  was  sent  to  Giessen,  to  receive  from  the  faculty  of 
that  university  an  opinion  respecting  its  orthodoxy.  One 
or  two  unimportant  points  were  found  in  which  Calixtus 
had  dared  to  differ  from  Luther ;  it  was  also  complained 
that  he  had  used  philosophical  arguments  in  proving  the 
soul’s  immortality,  whereas  he  should  have  confined  himself 
to  the  words  of  revelation.  He  was  told  that  on  condition 
of  making  a  few  changes  he  might  publish  the  work.  But 
he  preferred  to  leave  it,  for  the  time  being,  unpublished. 
In  1619  appeared  his  Epitome  Tlieologiae.  It  was  published 
without  his  consent,  at  Goslar,  the  manuscripts  of  his  hearers 
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having  been  used  for  the  purpose.  What  was  done  could 
not  be  undone ;  but  the  consistory  did  what  it  could,  send¬ 
ing  the  book  to  Giessen,  where  it  received  from  the  profes- 
Bor  Balthasar  Mentzer  a  severe  criticism,  which  detected* 
in  the  work  various  approaches  towards  Catholicism  and 
Calvinism.  Calixtus  was  also  not  neglected  by  the  Saxon 
theologians.  In  1621,  Hoe  von  Hoenegg,  the  court  preacher 
and  highest  ecclesiastical  officer  of  the  elector  John  George 
L,  assembled  at  Jena  twelve  theologians,  whom  he  wished 
to  constitute  a  sort  of  directory  for  the  settlement  of  doc¬ 
trinal  and  ecclesiastical  difficulties.  The  meetings  of  this 
body  were  continued  until  1628.  At  the  first  session,  Ca¬ 
lixtus  and  the  Helmstadtians  received  a  liberal  share  of 
attention.  One  member  suggested  that,  as  the  innovators 
were  not  worthy  to  be  refuted  by  any  man  of  note,  some 
young  men  should  be  sent  to  them  and  play  with  them,  like 
a  cat  with  a  mouse ;  and  it  was  at  last  resolved  that,  as  it 
was  not  to  be  hoped  that  Calixtus  and  Martini  could  bo 
Bilenced  entirely,  in  future  their  heresies  should  be  tho¬ 
roughly  refuted  by  young  students,  or  each  theologian 
should  simply  defend  himself  when  attacked.  One  of  the 
members  of  this  council  was  the  celebrated  John  Gerhard, 
and  an  earnest  attempt  was  now  made  to  secure  him  as  a 
counterpoise  to  Calixtus  in  the  university  at  Helmstiidt. 
Martini  died  near  the  end  of  the  year ;  Boethius  and  Fuchte, 
in  1622  ;  the  overthrow  of  the  ministry  of  Streithorst 
removed  some  of  the  limits  of  Sattler’s  power ;  and  it  was 
^  desired  to  improve  these  circumstances  by  securing  a  check 
to  the  growing  influence  of  Calixtus.  Gerhard  declined  to 
come;  but  Michael  Walther,  a  relative  of  his,  who  had  been 
court  preacher  to  the  widowed  duchess  Elizabeth,  and  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  negotiations  for  the  appointment 
of  Gerhard,  received  it  himself.  In  him,  although  he  left 
his  chair  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  university  in  1627, 
Calixtus  (or  Calvinomixtus,  as  Walther  generally  called  him) 
found  a  life-long  enemy.  In  1624,  Sattler  secured  the 
appointment  of  a  general  consistory,  which  he  intended  to 
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make  an  effective  barrier  against  the  Philippists  and  philoso¬ 
phers;  but  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  same  year, 
took  away  the  leading  spirit  of  the  stiff  Lutheran  party  ia 
Brunswick,  so  that  thereafter  Calixtus  met  with  little  oppo¬ 
sition  in  his  own  country,  and  became  the  acknowledged 
and  revered  chief  of  the  Brunswick  theologians.  In  other 
lands,  however,  his  supremacy  was  not  so  readily  conceded. 
The  university  of  Helmstiidt,  and  Calixtus,  as  its  most 
eminent  representative,  were  looked  upon  by  all  zealous 
Lutherans  with  growing  suspicion  ;  in  many  universities 
the  theological  and  philosophical  faculties  became  divided 
on  this  very  question,  the  former  opposing,  the  latter  de¬ 
fending  Helmstiidt.  In  the  Netherlands,  although  Calixtus 
had,  in  the  great  Vossius  and  others,  warm  admirers,  yet, 
as  a  scholar  of  Calixtus  writes,  it  was  “  as  if  a  second  Sat- 
tier  were  living  in  Amsterdam.”  In  Hamburg,  writes  the 
same  man,  “everything  is  venal,  even  the  ecclesiastical 
offices  ;  murders  and  debauchery  are  the  order  of  the  day ; 
but  the  preachers  busy  themselves  only  in  declaiming  in 
favor  of  ubiquity ;  and  whoever  comes  from  the  Helmstiidt 
school  has  there  at  least  no  prospect  of  a  settlement.”  In 
Denmark  and  Schleswig-Holstein,  where  the  Formula  Con- 
cordiae  had  never  been  adopted,  Calixtus  found  more  favor. 
He  was  about  this  time  much  encouraged  by  the  efforts  of 
John  Duriius,  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  banished  by  king  James,  himself  pastor  of  a  congre¬ 
gation  in  Elbing,  in  Poland,  until  that  place  was  captured 
by  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Encouraged  by  the  Swedish  king, 
and  after  his  death  by  his  chancellor  Oxenstierna,  also  by 
the  English  ambassador  at  Stockholm,  he  spent  the  years 
1632  and  1633  in  travelling  over  Germany,  endeavoring  to 
awaken  the  Protestants  to  the  importance  of  uniting  them¬ 
selves.  Duke  Frederick  Ulrich  encouraged  the  move¬ 
ment,  and,  the  university  being  called  on  for  its  opinion, 
one  was  given,  composed  by  Calixtus,  heartily  approving 
the  project.  A  convention  was  actually  held  at  Frankfurt- 
on-the-Maine,  in  the  spring  of  1634,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
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cussing  the  measure ;  but,  like  all  other  similar  efforts,  this 
fell  to  the  ground.  These  strivings  to  promote  peace 
received  no  countenance  from  the  rigid  Lutherans.  Their 
plan  for  obtaining  harmony  was  to  root  out  everything  that 
deviated  from  their  creed. 

In  1638,  Stats  Buscher,  a  pastor  in  Hanover,  the  author 
of  several  works  written  in  defense  of  Lutheranism  and  the 
Eamistic  philosophy,  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  Calixtinian 
principles,  wrote  a  work  which  he  was  at  first  going  to  name 
“Abomination  of  Desolation  in  the  Julius  University,”  but 
finally  called  “Cry ptopapismus  Novae  Theologiae  Helrastadi- 
ensis.”  Here  he  subjects  Calixtus’s  “  Thoologia  Moralis  ”  to 
a  critical  examination,  finding  in  his  views  on  the  standard 
of  orthodoxy,  on  original  sin,  on  justification,  on  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  pope,  and  on  the  mass,  dangerous  leanings  towards 
Catholicism.  In  conclusion  he  exclaims:  What  will  our 
religion  become  at  last  but  a  completely  Babel-like  confusion, 
a  perfectly  epicurean,  heathenish,  devilish  mess,  in  which 
neither  God  nor  religion  will  receive  anymore  reverence  !” 
He  had  designed  to  publish  the  work  anonymously,  but  by 
some  means  was  in  this  disappointed.  Calixtus,  sending  a 
copy  to  duke  George,  of  whom  Buscher  was  a  subject, 
characterizes  it  as  “  crowded  with  calumnies  and  lies,”  an 
expression  rather  more  severe  than  he  was  Avont  to  use, 
but  almost  justified  by  the  unfairness  with  which  BUscher 
had  attempted  to  prove  Calixtus  a  papist  from  a  book  written 
directly  against  popery.  Upon  being  summoned  by  the 
duke  to  present  himself,  and  answer  for  this  attack,  not  only 
on  Calixtus  and  the  university,  but  also  on  the  consistory, 
he  evaded  the  summons,  pleaded  his  fear  that  the  consistory 
which  was  to  try  him  could  not  be  impartial,  and,  although 
a  special  commission  was  appointed,  he  still  refused  to  obey, 
and  fled  to  Harburg,  where  he  issued  pamphlets  in  self-de¬ 
fense.  Calixtus,  seeing  the  general  interest  which  the  case 
had  awakened,  even  among  the  laymen,  determined  to  pre¬ 
pare  an  elaborate  reply  to  Buscher’s  book,  and  to  write  it 
in  German,  a  language  in  which  he  always  wrote  with  great 
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reluctance,  and  never  without  an  urgent  reason.  He  here 
replies  at  length  to  the  charges  made  against  him,  and 
closes  by  showing  that  Buscher  himself,  though  so  zealous 
a  stickler  for  confessional  orthodoxy,  dissents  in  several 
points  from  the  authorized  creeds.  Just  as  the  last  sheets 
were  going  through  the  press,  Buscher  died,  and  no  one 
else  ever  ventured  on  an  answer  to  the  work. 

In  1641,  a  Saxon  theologian,  H.  Hdpfner  of  Leipsic,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Calixtus  a  remonstrance  against  his  views  on  the 
necessity  of  good  works.  These  strictures  applied  also, 
and  perhaps  still  more  particularly,  to  the  position  of  Ca- 
lixtus’s  friend  Horneius,  who  on  this  subject  was  accustomed 
to  express  himself  still  more  decidedly  than  Calixtus.  Hdpf- 
ner’s  criticism  was  not  public,  and  was  respectful  id  its  tone. 
Calixtus  replied  to  it  in  a  way  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
fond,  not  in  a  special  production  for  that  purpose,  but  in  a 
long  excursus  to  a  commentary  on  the  latter  part  of  the  book 
of  Genesis,  conecting  it  with  the  story  of  Joseph’s  resistance 
to  temptation.  He  illustrates  the  necessity  of  personal 
effort  in  order  to  salvation,  by  comparing  faith  to  fire  in  a 
house,  and  resistance  to  temptation  to  the  roof  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  rain  from  extinguishing  the  fire.  The  roof  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  fire,  but  it  is  a  condition  of  its  continuance ; 
BO  grace  in  the  heart  is  not  received  because  of  good 
works,  but  cannot  be  preserved  without  them ;  the  works  are 
not  the  causa  vera,  but  are  a  causa  sine  qua  non. 

By  the  disputation  at  Thorn,  already  spoken  of,  the 
flames  of  controversy,  which  had  for  a  while  burned  less 
fiercely,  were  fanned  into  new  life.  John  Latermann,  a 
young  man  and  a  pupil  of  Calixtus,  had  become  professor 
in  Kdnigsberg,  where,  through  a  dissertation  de  Aeterna  Dei 
Praedestinatione  ho  became  involved,  in  1646,  in  a  public 
dispute  with  his  colleague  Myslenta.  The  dispute  attracted 
general  attention.  Latermann  was  considered  only  as  a 
representative  of  the  Calixtinian  school.  The  opinions  of 
theologians  in  all  parts  of  Germany  were  solicited.  Myslenta, 
in  Bending  for  the  sentence  of  these  men,  indicates  what 
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sort  of  an  answer  he  would  like  to  receive,  when  he  mildly 
declares  that  from  the  time  of  Osiander,  Satan  has  been  dis¬ 
turbing  the  Prussian  church  ;  that  he  lately,  in  the  form  of  a 
Calvinistic  spirit  has  been  scattering  poison,  and  that  he 
now  has  chosen  as  coadjutor  of  the  Calvinists  a  Lutheran, 
Calixtus,  whose  emissary,  Latermann,  is  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  devil  in  Konigsberg. 

The  matter  did  not  rest  here.  Pushed  on  by  Jacob  Wel¬ 
ler,  just  called  from  Brunswick  to  Dresden  as  successor  of 
Hoe  von  Hoenegg,  the  three  Saxon  universities,  Wittenberg, 
Leipsic,  and  Jena,  sent  an  “Admonition”  to  Calixtus  and 
Horneius,  “an  offensive  document,”  says  Calixtus,  “  though 
mixed  with  sweet  words,”  urging  on  the  Helmstadtians  the 
necessity  of  adhering  closely  to  the  symbols  of  the  church. 
Calixtus  prepared  a  severe  reply,  telling  the  Saxons  that  he 
understood  the  grounds  of  their  opposition  to  him,  viz. 
dislike  of  liberal  culture,  and  a  poverty  of  mind  which  left 
them  contented  with  one  single  composition,  the  Formula 
Concordiae,  as  the  full  and  unimprovable  expression  of  all 
theological  knowledge.  He  exposed,  moreover,  their  in¬ 
consistency  and  presumption  in  trying  to  set  up  as  a  rule  of 
faith  their  opinions  on  questions  not  decided  by  the  sym¬ 
bols,  as  also  their  littleness  in  magnifying  insignificant  mat¬ 
ters  and  making  hair-splitting  distinctions.  But  to  the 
charge  that  he  is  loosening  the  foundations  of  all  evangeli¬ 
cal  doctrine,  he  nearly  loses  patience,  and  says  that  who¬ 
ever  affirms  this  is  guilty  of  a  base  falsehood,  and  further¬ 
more,  that  he  will  consider  him  a  calumniator,  defamer,  and 
villain  until  the  assertion  is  proved. 

Hiilsemann  of  Leipsic  (whither  he  had  in  1646  been 
called  from  Wittenberg),  who  had  distinguished  himself  by 
his  opposition  to  Calixtus  at  Thorn  and  had  had  a  prominent 
part  in  getting  up  the  admonition,  was  not  a  little  alarmed 
by  the  tone  of  this  reply.  The  mouse  had  displayed  far  less 
willingness  to  be  played  with  than  the  cats  had  desired. 
He  saw  that,  unless  there  was  a  clear  retraction  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  the  Helmstadtians  would  bo  irrecoverably  lost 
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to  the  Lutheran  chuVch.  Calixtus  expressed  himself  ready  to 
take  back  his  charges  on  condition  that  the  Saxons  should 
themselves  do  the  same  with  their  admonition.  Hiilsemann 
replies  in  a  very  humble  and  deprecatory  tone,  appealing 
to  Calixitus  as  a  friend  of  peace  not  to  adhere  to  such  vio¬ 
lent  expressions  against  his  own  brothers  in  the  faith.  But 
Calixtus  was  not  thus  to  be  won  over;  conscious  of  having 
been  unjustly  accused,  he  refused  to  recede  from  his  judg¬ 
ment  until  his  abusers  first  retract  their  slander.  Thus  the 
breach  was  made  complete.  The  Saxons,  unwilling  to  un¬ 
dergo  the  humiliation  of  modifying  their  charge,  had  to  set 
themselves  about  proving  its  truth.  The  fact  was,  that  they 
were  aiming  to  secure  for  themselves  a  supremacy  over  the 
Protestant  part  of  Germany,  which  indeed  they  already  had 
exercised  to  a  certain  extent,  and  which  was  further  con¬ 
firmed  to  them  by  the  diet  at  Regensburg,  but  never  em¬ 
braced  any  authority  in  matters  of  faith. 

The  next  year,  1648,  in  which  peace  was  declared,  was 
the  most  unpeaceful  year  of  Calixtus’s  life.  The  opinions 
which  Myslenta  had  collected  concerning  Latermann’s  dis¬ 
sertation  (but  which  were  directed  against  Helmstadt  and 
Calixtus  more  than  against  Latermann,  although  the  latter 
was  never  endorsed  by  his  teacher),  had  been  printed,  and 
had  now  arrived  in  Helmstadt.  A  few  were  of  a  pacific  tone, 
but  the  most  were  fierce  against  the  “  neutralism,”  “  syncre¬ 
tism,”  “  atheism,”  of  the  Helmstadtians.  Especially  so  were 
those  of  Calovius  of  Danzig,  and  of  Michael  Walther,  now 
general  superintendent  in  Celle.  These  attacks  aroused  the 
resentment  of  the  Helmstadtians.  They  sent  an  address  to 
duke  August,  in  which  they  implore  him  to  defend  his  in¬ 
jured  university  ;  in  this  address,  Calixtus,  not  content 
with  pointing  out  the  animus  of  his  enemies  and  defending 
himself  against  attacks,  himself  assumes  the  aggressive, 
accusing  the  Wittenbergers,  among  other  things,  of  holding 
that  the  vices  enumerated  in  Gal.  v.  19,  and  other  places 
do  not  exclude  one  from  heaven.  This  charge  was  founded 
on  certain  utterances  of  Hiilsemann  made  against  Hugo 
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Grotius,  wliich,  however,  did  not  deserve  the  severe  inter¬ 
pretation  put  upon  them  at  this  time,  and  at  other  times,  by 
Calixtus.  The  duke’s  reply  was  favorable.  All  three  of 
the  dukes  who  now  had  an  interest  in  the  university  came 
together.  A  second  complaint  was  presented  to  them  di¬ 
rected  against  Walther.  They  resolved  that  Calixtus  and 
Horneius  should  prepare  a  reply  to  the  Kdnigsberg  censures. 
Before  this  was  completed,  but  too  late  to  be  noticed  in  it, 
appeared  another  formidable  attack  on  Helmstadt,  in  the 
shape  of  a  book  entitled  “  Mysterium  Syncretismi,”  by  Dann- 
haver  of  Strassburg.  In  the  autumn  of  1G48  Calixtus  and 
Horneius  completed  their  apology.  But  as  Duke  Frederick 
of  Celle  was  attached  to  the  Formula  Concordiae,  he  could 
not  quite  approve  the  severity  with  which  the  professors 
had  handled  their  accusers.  The  three  courts  agreed, 
however,  to  ask  of  the  same  men  a  special  exposition  of 
their  views  on  five  points  which  had  occasioned  the  most 
criticism,  viz.  the  authority  of  the  primitive  church,  good 
works,  the  insuflSciency  of  the  Old  Testament  for  the  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  theophanies 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  efforts  to  promote  unity 
among  Christians.  In  this  exposition  Calixtus  and  Horneius 
were  to  refrain  from  all  pflfcnsive  charges.  In  tlie  mean¬ 
while  duke  Frederick  died,  and  his  successor  Christian 
Louis  was  supposed  to  be  more  favorable  to  the  Hclmstadt- 
ians;  earnest  efforts  were  made  by  the  latter  to  secure 
Walther’s  removal,  but  no  change  was  made ;  and  the  state¬ 
ment  concerning  the  five  points,  mild  as  its  tone  was,  failed 
to  meet  tlie  approbation  of  the  three  courts,  and  so  the 
labor  W’as  in  vain. 

The  storm  now  grew  more  furious.  In  Saxony  the  theo¬ 
logians  were  ordered  to  prepare  an  elaborate  work,  treating 
each  article  of  faith  separately,  showing  how  far  the  Helm- 
stiidtians  had  wandered  from  the  truth.  This  work  gradu¬ 
ally  grew  into  the  “  Consensus  Repetitus.”  The  elector  of 
Saxony,  fully  sympathizing  with  the  theologians,  sent  an 
address  to  the  dukes  of  Brunswick,  not  only  protesting 
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against’  the  innovations  of  Calixtus  and  his  adherents,  but 
intimating  that  Saxony,  as  the  leader  of  Protestant  Germany, 
ought  to  be  obeyed.  This  attempt  to  usurp  authority, 
which  the  political  headship  of  Saxony  by  no  means  in¬ 
volved,  excited  the  alarm  and  resentment  of  two  of  the 
dukes,  but  the  third  continued  rather  indifferent,  and  so  no 
concerted  action  of  the  dukes  could  be  effected.  But  the 
theologians  continued  the  conflict ;  and,  though  Homeius 
died  in  September,  1649,  and  Calixtus,  by  reason  of  old  age 
and  a  long  experience  of  the  fruitlesness  of  these  quarrels, 
was  reluctant  now,  single-handed,  to  carry  on  the  strife,  yet  . 
he  could  not  avoid  it.  The  Saxon  elector’s  address,  and  a 
violent  attack  made  on  him  by  Weller  shortly  after,  were, 
after  considerable  delay,  officially  communicated  to  him,  and 
he  was  directed  to  prepare  a  reply.  This  he  did  at  con¬ 
siderable  length,  in  German.  This  was  soon  followed  by 
renewed  attacks  from  Hiilsemann  and  Weller.  Myslenta 
of  Kbuigsberg  and  Calovius  of  Danzig,  also  continued  their 
opposition  in  the  most  bitter  and  uncompromising  spirit 
The  Brunswick  dukes  began  at  length  to  consider  what 
should  be  done  to  arrest  the  wrangling.  At  a  conference 
called  for  that  purpose,  Schwartzkopf  proposed  that  the  three 
courts  should  write  to  that  of  ,^axony,  protesting  against 
the  attempted  usurpation  of  the  latter,  furthermore  that 
a  general  convention  of  the  civil  rulers  should  be  held,  and 
that,  until  then,  the  theologians  on  both  sides  should  be 
ordered  to  keep  still.  This  proposition  prevailed  ;  but  the 
Saxon  government  not  only  did  not  accept  it,  but  did  not 
even  reply  to  the  Brunswick  address  at  all.  So  through 
the  years  1650  and  1651  the  Saxons  continued  to  fulminate 
with  increased  intensity,  encouraged  by  the  disposition  of 
their  government  to  support  them  and  by  the  enforced 
silence  of  the  Helmstiidtians,  bringing  out  at  last,  early  in 
1652,  a  statement  of  Helmstadt  innovations,  of  which  they 
enumerated  and  anathematized  ninety-eight.  In  1655,  in  the 
Consensus  Repetitus,  the  number  was  reduced  to  eighty- 
eight.  Tliis  work  was  designed  to  substantiate  the  charge 
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80  much  resented  bj  Calixtus,  that  he  had  loosened  the 
foundations  of  all  evangelical  doctrine,  also  to  counteract  the 
wide-spread  and  powerful  influence  of  an  elaborate  produc¬ 
tion  of  Calixtus  published  in  the  autumn  of  1651,  entitled 
“  George  Calixtus’s  Refutation  of  the  Unchristian  Slanders 
with  which  Dr.  Weller,  court  preacher  of  Saxony,  has  de¬ 
sired  to  soil  him.”  This  was  the  last  controversial  work 
which  he  published ;  though  his  opponents  continued  their 
assaults,  he  saw  that  a  prolongation  of  the  strife  would  be 
useless,  since  his  enemies  accused  him  of  going  too  far  in 
just  those  points  in  which  he  more  or  less  distinctly  felt 
that  he  had  not  gone  far  enough. 

We  give,  in  conclusion,  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  Calix- 
tus’s  most  important  theological  works.  The  first  one  of 
considerable  size  was  issued  before  he  became  professor. 
It  was  called  “  Disputationes  de  Praecipuis  Religionis  Chris- 
tianae  Capitibus,”  and  is  a  wonderful  work,  as  coming  from  a 
youth  of  twenty-four  years.  It  consists  of  fifteen  disputa¬ 
tious.  In  each  of  these  he  states  first,  with  great  clearness 
and  conciseness,  the  dogma  and  the  difficulties  attending 
it ;  secondly  is  given  an  historical  account  of  the  different 
views  respecting  it ;  thirdly,  the  Lutheran  doctrine  is  stated 
and  defended.  Only  in  one  point  does  he  here  distinctly 
reject  the  Lutheran  view.  Insisting  on  the  logical  princi¬ 
ple  that  the  joining  of  two  abstract  terms,  of  two  predicates, 
can  never  produce  a  judgment,  he  declares  that  to  say 
“  humanity  is  deity  ”  is  just  as  senseless  as  to  say  “  man  is 
a  lion.”  To  Christ,  as  one  person,  as  the  God-man,  he 
would  ascribe  human  and  divine  attributes ;  but  to  identify 
the  human  and  the  divine,  according  to  the  strict  Lutheran 
confessions,  he  pronounces  absurd. 

In  1619  appeared  his  Epitome  Theologiae,  which,  as  the 
name  indicates,  treats  of  the  whole  body  of  Christian  doc¬ 
trine.  This  is  a  still  more  important  work  than  the  other. 
Calixtus  here  draws  the  same  distinction  which  afterwards 
Schleiermacher  so  much  insisted  on,  between  the  contem¬ 
plative  and  the  practical  sciences,  assigning  theology  to  the 
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latter.  He  divides  his  theme  as  follows :  In  every  practical 
science  it  is  to  be  inquired  what  is  (1)  the  object  to  be 
aimed  at;  (2)  the  being  who  seeks  this  object;  (3)  the 
means  to  be  used  in  gaining  it.  As  preliminary  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  proper  of  these  topics,  he  enters  upon  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  sources  of  human  knowledge,  drawing  a  sharp 
distinction  between  immediate  knowledge  and  mediate 
knowledge,  or  that  which  is  derived  merely  from  an  analy- 
sis  of  or  inference  from  the  immediate.  Truth  consists  in 
the  correctness  of  this  derivation  of  the  mediate  from  the 
immediate.  The  latter  admits  of  no  demonstration ;  it  must 
be  accepted  as  it  stands.  To  this  class  belong  the  contents 
of  the  moral  and  religious  sense.  The  truths  of  revelation 
serve  as  a  complement  of  these,  not  conflicting  with  them, 
yet  not  derived  from  them  by  any  discursive  process.  In 
the  first  section  of  the  main  part  of  the  work  Calixtus  seeks 
to  show  that  man  knows  through  the  immediate  utterances 
of  his  moral  sense  that  his  true  end  is  an  eternal  one ;  rev¬ 
elation  only  fills  up  this  knowledge.  The  second  section 
treats  not  only  of  man,  the  being  appointed  to  this  eternal 
destiny,  but  also  of  God.  As  to  him,  natural  religion 
teaches  his  existence,  spirituality,  wisdom,  and  goodness ; 
revelation  tells  further  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  As 
to  man,  whatever  belongs  to  philosophical  knowledge,  as 
also  undecided  free-will,  mortality  of  the  body,  is  to  be' 
called  natural ;  whereas  whatever  revelation  discloses  as' 
belonging  to  the  original  condition  of  man,  i.e.  knowledge 
of  what  we  now  know  only  through  revelation,  also  undis¬ 
turbed  decision  of  the  will  in  favor  of  the  good,  freedom  of 
the  body  from  pain,  etc.,  —  this  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
supernatural  gift.  Here,  it  will  be  noticed,  Calixtus  really 
adopts,  in  substance,  the  Tridentine  doctrine,  and  in  this  one 
particular  his  critics  had  some  pretense  for  charging  him 
with  agreeing  with  the  Catholics.  Yet  it  was  no  leaning 
to  popery,  but  simply  a  natural  inference  from  his  view 
of  the  sources  of  human  knowledge,  which  is  discerned  here. 
Human  depravity,  moreover,  he  pictures  in  a  darker  light 
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than  the  Catholics  do.  He  ascribes  it  wholly  to  man ;  re¬ 
jecting  decidedly  the  doctrine  that  sin  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
God  as  its  author  in  any  other  sense  than  that  he  permits 
it.  To  guard  more  surely  against  this  doctrine,  Calixtus 
holds  further  the  view  that  sin  is  of  a  privative  nature,  he 
being  unable  to  see  how  anything  which  has  a  positive  ex¬ 
istence  can  be  ascribed  to  any  other  creator  than  God. 
The  third  section  treats  of  the  work  of  redemption.  The 
chief  points  are :  Salvation  is  wholly  an  act  of  God’s  mercy. 
The  infinite  justice  of  God  demanded  an  infinite  merit  in  the 
sacrifice.  Christ’s  merit  was  both  active  and  passive.  In 
him  the  Son  of  God  assumed  a  human  nature ;  of  either  nature 
of  the  God-man  may  be  predicated,  but  only  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  attributes  of  both  natures.  Justification  is  conditioned 
on  faith,  and  consists  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  im¬ 
putation  of  Christ’s  merit.  Predestination  to  salvation  is 
conditioned  on  foreknowledge  of  the  faith  of  the  elect.  As, 
however,  faith  is  itself  an  act  transcending  the  natural 
powers  of  man  and  comes  through  the  word  of  God,  it  is  to 
be  assumed  that  the  Spirit  conditions  his  working  of  the 
faith  on  the  attentive  heed  given  to  the  word.  Baptism 
should,  in  the  case  of  adults,  be  preceded  by  instruction,  in 
order  that  their  faith  may  flow  from  the  hearing  of  the 
word ;  but  children  should  be  baptized  early,  in  order  that 
they  may  receive  forgiveness  and  regeneration.  At  the 
Lord’s  supper  faith  is  strengthened  by  partaking  of  the 
true  body  of  Christ.  But  against  the  Catholics  it  is  argued 
that  the  bread  and  wine  are  also  really  present,  and  that 
there  is  no  real  sacriflce  in  the  case,  since  the  notion  of  a 
sacrifice  involves  that  of  the  slaying  of  a  living  being.  He 
rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  power  of  the  clergy  to  bind  and 
to  loose,  also  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  state  of  grace,  as  well  as  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  per¬ 
severance.  The  church  is,  even  as  a  visible  church,  one, 
holy,  catholic,  and  apostolic ;  its  constitution  is  monarchical, 
Christ  being  King ;  its  members  are  divided  into  teachers 
and  learners ;  the  apostles  have  no  successors ;  all  bishops 
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are  equal ;  laymen  are  to  support  the  church  according  to 
their  means,  especially  should  Christian  magistrates  exe^ 
cise  a  guardianship  over  its  outward  concerns ;  synods  are 
the  best  guardians  of  purity  of  doctrine  ;  factious  heretics 
may  be  punished,  but  should  not  be  put  to  death. 

In  1628  appeared  Calixtus’s  Apparatus  T7ieologicus,  a 
work  designed  as  an  introduction  to  theological  studies.  It 
consists  of  three  parts :  first,  an  encyclopedia,  which  lays 
down  the  position  which  theology  occupies  as  a  science,  in 
which  Calixtus  insists  on  the  importance  of  philology  and 
philosophy,  as  the  two  wings  without  whose  aid  no  great 
height  in  theological  science  can  be  attained ;  second,  a 
history  of  the  science,  in  which  is  given  a  summary  of  the 
theology  of  all  the  difierent  denominations  and  periods  of 
Christianity  ;  third,  methodology,  directing  how  to  study 
each  dogma.  This  work,  though  incomplete  and  lacking  in 
symmetry,  is  a  monument  of  Calixtus’s  vast  learning  and 
rare  power  of  analysis. 

A  year  later  he  published  an  edition  of  Augustine  de  Doc- 
trina  Christiana,  and  of  the  Commonitorium  of  Vincent  of 
of  Lerinum,  prefixing  a  long  introduction  in  which  he  sets 
forth  his  views  respecting  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  the 
opinions  of  the  church  Fathers  in  the  establishment  pf 
creeds.  'This  was  the  occasion  of  much  opposition  and 
misrepresentation.  For  he  here  sets  himself  against  the 
tendency  of  the  Lutherans  of  his  time  to  consider  the  sym¬ 
bols,  not  as  being  designed  to  select  from  the  many  doctrines 
found  in  the  Bible  the  few  which  are  most  fundamental,  but 
to  consider  rather  all  doctrines  as  alike  essential,  and  the 
symbols  as  superadded  to  the  Bible,  and  equally  binding. 
The  testimony  of  the  patristic  theologians  he  regards  not 
as  strictly  authoritative,  but  as  having  a  peculiar  weight. 
By  the  stress  which  he  laid  on  this  point,  he  exposed  him¬ 
self  to  the  charge  of  depreciating  the  importance  of  the 
Eeformation,  and  so  of  favoring  Catholicism ;  whereas  in  so 
far  as  he  differed  from  his  fellow  Protestants  he  was  rather 
hyper-protestant  than  otherwise,  since  he  wished  to  dimii>- 
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ish  the  number  of  dogmas  and  rites  that  should  be  held  to 
be  absolutely  indispensable  to  Christianity,  condemning  the 
virtually  papal  tendency  of  the  Protestants  of  his  time  to 
make  their  creeds  as  binding  on  their  churches  as  the  pope’s 
decrees  on  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Perhaps  Calixtus’s  most  important  work  is  the  Theologia 
Moralis,  issued  in  1634.  This  was,  indeed,  not  the  first 
treatise  on  this  subject  produced  by  a  Lutheran ;  yet  after 
Melanchthon,  and  his  immediate  pupils  Chytraus,  Hemming, 
and  Von  Eitzen,  it  had  been  so  thoroughly  neglected  that 
many  of  Calixtus’s  contemporaries,  narrowly  confining  them¬ 
selves  to  purely  dogmatic  theology,  regarded  his  work  as  a 
dangerous  innovation.  Calixtus  does  not  carry  out  the 
distinction,  begun  by  some  of  his  predecessors,  between 
dogmatics  and  ethics  in  general,  but  rather  brings  the  two 
nearer  together  by  making  a  sharp  distinction  between 
philosophical  and  theological  ethics,  the  former  being  held 
as  indeed  separate  not  only  from  dogmatics,  but  from  theol¬ 
ogy  in  general ;  the  latter,  however,  which  his  work  alone 
handles,  being  closely  connected  with  the  system  of  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine.  He  treats  it  as  a  science  concerned  with 
the  progress  of  sanctification  in  the  believer.  The  work  is 
divided  into  two  parts  ;  one  treating  of  the  regenerate  man, 
the  other,  of  the  laws  to  which  he  is  subject.  The  Christian, 
again,  is  considered  both  according  to  his  internal  and  his 
external  condition.  As  to  the  former  (the  one  principally 
treated),  there  is  recognized  as  characterizing  every  con¬ 
verted  man  a  constant  strife  between  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit,  only,  as  not  in  the  unregenerate  state,  no  sin  can  be 
committed  with  relish  and  approbation.  The  work  of  sanc¬ 
tification,  carried  on  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  relation  to  the  three  faculties  of  the  soul,  the  intel¬ 
lect,  the  will,  and  the  desires.  To  the  first  belongs  the 
conscience.  That  the  conscience  errs,  is  therefore  to  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  intellect  is  itself  darkened  by 
the  fall ;  but  no  man  errs  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  admit  that 
the  good  ought  to  be  done  and  the  bad  to  be  avoided.  On 
the  will  Calixtus  says  little  j  on  the  desires,  almost  nothing. 
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In  treating  of  the  moral  law,  he  oversteps  the  limits  set  to 
his  task,  and  enters  the  field  of  general  ethics.  The  law,  as 
the  specially  revealed  will  of  God,  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  given  in  the  hearts  of  men,  but  is  superadded  to  the 
latter  by  an  act  of  grace,  and  serves  to  correct  the  errors 
into  which  men  fall  in  deducing  inferences  from  their  imme¬ 
diate  cognitions.  The  moral  law,  contained  in  the  decalogue, 
is  one  from  which  God  himself  cannot  absolve  us.  When 
we  are  unable  to  deduce  the  necessity  of  certain  commands 
from  first  principles,  these  commands  are  called  positive 
laws,  of  which,  though  man  does  not  know  the  ground,  yet 
God  does.  The  question,  what  the  highest  moral  principle 
is,  Calixtus  does  not  distinctly  answer ;  he  seems  to  treat  as 
such  simply  the  divine  will.  After  discussing  the  positive 
commands  of  God,  he  considers  human  laws,  insisting  that 
their  fitness  to  promote  the  general  good  should  always  be 
clear.  Ecclesiastical  and  civil  laws  are  then  distinguished; 
the  former  are  praised  for  their  simplicity ;  in  treating  of 
the  latter,  the  author  loses  himsef  in  a  consideration  of  the 
history  of  Eoman  law,  occupying  with  this  theme  a  fourth 
part  of  the  whole  work,  if  we  consider  as  not  exactly  be¬ 
longing  to  it  the  already  mentioned  digression  directed 
against  Neuhaus.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  work  is  too 
devoid  of  symmetry,  and  that  the  plan  of  it  is  itself  too  im¬ 
perfectly  carried  out,  to  allow  it  to  rank  as  a  standard  work. 
But  it  is  exceedingly  valuable,  as  containing  the  germ  of 
much  that  has  since  been  produced  in  the  same  department. 

Calixtus  wrote  several  treatises  on  eschatology.  In  one, 
de  Supremo  Judicis,  published  in  1635,  he  discusses  at  length 
the  signs  of  Christ’s  second  advent,  the  resurrection,  the 
judgment,  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth,  etc. ;  he  holds  in 
general  to  a  strict  interpretation  of  prophecy,  yet  is  freer 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  He  rejects  all  chiliastic 
theories,  though  admitting  some  to  be  not  heretical.  Kin¬ 
dred  to  this  work  is  that  de  Bono  Perfecte  Summo,  published 
in  1643,  in  which  the  highest  good  is,  with  Aristotle,  found 
in  the  ;  the  more  perfect  the  object  of  knowledge, 

the  higher  is  the  knowledge ;  to  see  God  is  the  summit  of 
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blessedness.  The  damned  will  know  God  only  as  an  aven¬ 
ger,  having  no  love  for  him ;  the  risen  bodies  of  the  saved 
will  retain,  perhaps,  the  same  faculties  as  they  now  have,  but 
will  be  free  from  all  disturbance ;  the  bodies  of  the  lost  will 
be  literally  burned,  and  the  ptinishment  will  be  eternal. 
These  two  works  may  be  considered  as  complementing  an 
earlier  one,  published  in  1627,  de  Immortalitate  Animae^  a 
work  which  he  himself  esteemed  as  the  most  complete  and 
thorough  of  his  monographs. 

The  last  of  Calixtus’s  larger  treatises  was  the  one  de  Factis 
quae  Dens  cum  Hominihus  iniit.  It  was  issued  in  1654. 
Here  he  discloses  some  similarity  to  the  views  of  the  Cal¬ 
vinists  and  Arminians ;  but  the  covenants,  of  which  he  makes 
two,  the  Adamic  and  the  Christian,  are  considered  less  as 
eternally  made  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  than  as 
consisting  of  an  established  relation  between  God  and  man. 
Here,  as  in  his  other  works,  Calixtus  undertakes  a  compre¬ 
hensive  historical  discussion  of  his  theme,  including  a  history 
of  the  Jews  and  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  significance 
of  the  ceremonial  law.  But  he  himself  felt  that  the  subject 
was  not  exhaustively  handled. 

We  must  omit  even  to  name  the  many  other  treatises 
which  Calixtus  produced.  Besides  his  numerous  controver¬ 
sial  writings,  he  wrote  on  almost  all  branches  of  theology, 
especially  historical  theology.  His  style  is  sometimes 
heavy ;  his  works  often  lack  clearness  of  plan ;  he  attempts 
too  much,  and,  finding  the  work  growing  on  his  hands,  is 
often  obliged  to  break  off  abruptly.  But  his  learning,  his 
industry,  and  the  breadth  of  mind  were  remarkable.  He 
was  the  Schleiermacher  of  his  age.  Not  entirely  free  from 
prevailing  prejudices  and  errors,  yet  he  W’^as  vastly  elevated 
above  the  most  of  his  contemporaries  —  too  far  above  them 
to  be  appreciated  by  them.  The  constant  abuse  to  which 
he  was  subjected  from  his  bigoted  enemies,  for  no  other 
crime  than  that  of  advocating  charity  and  peace,  and  the 
singleness  with  which,  in  spite  of  this  abuse,  he  constantly 
pursued  his  object,  are  an  abiding  evidence  of  his  cath¬ 
olicity  of  mind  and  his  purity  of  heart. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Grau  on  the  Semitic  and  Indo-Germanic  Races. 

We  gave  the  title  and  a  brief  notice  of  this  volume  in  our  January 
Number,  but  have  since  received  from  an  English  clergyman,  now  residing 
in  Germany,  the  following  more  extended  comments  upon  it : 

Some  few  years  ago  attention  was  called  to  a  new  and  most  important 
field  of  investigation  —  the  psychology  of  nations  —  by  a  journal  entitled 
“  Zeitschrift  fUr  Vblkerpsychologie  und  Sprachwissenschaft,”  published 
still  in  Berlin,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Steinthal.  As  there  is  a  psychology  of 
the  individual  man,  so  is  there  a  psychology  of  nations,  which  manifests 
itself  in  their  language,  religion,  arts,  sciences,  and  political  and  social 
institutions.  That  different  nations,  and  families  of  nations,  have  very  dif¬ 
ferent  characters  is  an  old  enough  observation ;  but  it  is  new  to  make 
these  diversities  the  subject  of  accurate  philosophical  inquiry.  One  plot 
of  this  great  field  —  a  field  as  wide  as  the  world  and  history  —  has  been 
selected  for  investigation  by  Lie.  Grau,  with  a  view  to  winning  new 
defences  of  Christianity  against  some  of  its  modern  German  and  French 
assailants,  to  wit,  the  psychological  relation  between  the  Semitic  nations, 
that  is,  the  Syrians,  Hebrews,  and  Arabs,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Indo- 
Germanic  or  Aryan  nations,  that  is,  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Celts,  Hindoos, 
Persians,  Slavonians,  and  the  Romanic  and  Germanic  people,  on  the 
other.  Now  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  whatever  explanation  may  be  given 
of  it,  that  the  former  have  been  the  great  representatives  and  teachers 
of  monotheism,  with  its  belief  in  miracles  and  direct  revelations,  while 
standing  at  a  low  level  relatively  to  art,  science,  philosophy,  commerce, 
and  politics ;  whereas  the  latter,  though  distinguished  in  other  respects, 
have  ever  evinced  a  tendency  to  polytheism  and  pantheism.  A  writer  in 
the  “  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,”  for  Dec.  15, 1864,  remarks :  “  La  science  a 
constate  que  la  tendance  originelle  des  peoples  aryens  est  le  pantheisme, 
tandis  que  le  monotheisme  proprement  dit  est  la  doctrine  constante  des 
populations  semitiques.  Toute  I’Europe  est  h  la  fois  aryenne  et  chretienne, 
e’est  a  dire  panthelste  k  son  origine  et  par  ses  dispositions  naturelles,  mals 
habituee  par  une  religion  venue  des  Semites  k  admettre  le  dogme  de  la 
erdation.”  The  believer  in  supernatural  interference  and  revelations  might 
answer,  the  fact  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  God ;  God’s  action  was  not 
conditioned  by  any  natural  tendency  to  monotheism  in  the  Hebrew.  The 
truth,  however,  lies  perhaps  in  the  middle.  Apart  even  from  direct  divine 
interference,  Semitic  nations  have  evinced  a  natural  capacity  for,  and 
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inclination  to,  monotheism,  witness  the  Arabs,  whereas  no  Indo-Germanic 
race  has  inclined  thereto.  Of  late  it  has  become  not  uncommon  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  France  to  characterize  the  Semitic  nations,  because  of  their 
lack  of  science  and  so  forth,  as  an  inferior  race :  to  say,  their  utterance 
regarding  God  and  miracles  do  not  rest  on  objective  realities,  but  on  a 
subjective,  Semitic  mode  of  looking  at  things ;  we  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
nations,  therefore,  must  translate,  as  Bunsen  used  to  express  himself,  Sem- 
itism  into  Japhetism ;  in  other  words,  modern  atheistic  science  is  the  high¬ 
est  truth,  and  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions  are  the  product  of  a  lower 
state  of  culture. 

Lie.  Grau  concedes  the  psychological  differences  from  which  these 
conclusions  are  drawn,  but  tries  to  turn  the  flank  of  his  antagonists,  by 
maintaining  that  the  Semitics  being  as  superior  in  religion  as  they  are 
inferior  in  science,  the  two  great  families  in  question  mutually  complement 
instead  of  contradict  each  other ;  both  are  designed  to  interpenetrate  and 
mould  each  other.  This  explanation  coincides,  undoubtedly,  with  the  course 
of  history  since  the  rise  of  Christianity,  and  would  seem  therefore  to  be  in 
the  main  correct  The  work  contains  many  interesting  and  valuable  hints, 
and  though  not  quite  up  to  the  mark  in  point  of  logical  closeness,  is  thor¬ 
oughly  deserving  of  attentive  perusal  as  a  new  contribution  to  the  apolo¬ 
getics  of  Christianity. 


The  Advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  Evangelical  Church 

FROM  THE  LATE  DISCUSSIONS  ON  THE  LiFE  OP  ChRIST. 

At  the  last  “  Deutsch-evangelischer  Kirchentag,”  held  in  Altenburg, 
Professor  Beyschlag  of  Halle  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  subject:  “  Welchen 
Gewinn  hat  die  evangelische  Kirche  aus  den  neuesten  Verhandlungen  iiber 
das  Leben  Jesu  zu  ziehen  V'  which  has  since  been  issued  as  a  book,  under 
the  same  title.  Professor  Beyschlag  tries  to  show  that  the  attacks  made 
by  Strauss,  Henan,  and  Schenkel  on  the  orthodox  view  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  are  in  part  the  fruit  of  the  undue  stress  laid  on  the  divine,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  human,  element  in  his  nature.  The  truth  in  these  “  Lives,” 
and  in  the  general  tendency  of  German  and  French  thought,  is  the  attempt 
to  get  close  to  Christ,  and  bring  him  close  to  us ;  they  are  false,  of  course, 
m  supposing  that  if  human  he  cannot  be  divine,  and  if  divine  not  human ; 
but,  says  Professor  Beyschlag,  we  must  profit  by  the  lesson  here  read  us, 
and  seek  to  set  forth  and  comprehend  Christ  both  in  his  humanity  and 
divinity.  To  lay  exclusive  stress  either  on  the  one  or  the  other  aspect  is 
fiaught,  as  the  history  of  the  church  abundantly  proves,  with  unutterable 
danger. 

The  little  book  is  beautifully  and  clearly  written ;  as  such  we  commend  it 
to  our  readers,  without,  however,  by  any  means  indorsing  the  solution  of 
the  great  Christological  problem  suggested  by  Professor  Beyschlag,  —  a 
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solution  wliicb  is  giving  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  criticism.  One  thought, 
which,  if  we  understand  aright,  seems  to  underlie  some  of  the  Professor’s 
reasonings,  we  must  briefly  refer  to,  though  our  space  is  limited :  that  in 
judging  of  the  possibility  of  an  union  of  God  and  man,  we  ought  to  start,  not 
with  the  abnormal  man  of  common  history  —  man  defaced  and  dwindled 
by  sin ;  hut  with  the  normal  man,  or  the  man  of  the  divine  idea,  realized 
in  Christ  himself.  Inquiry  commences  ordinarily  with  man  as  he  has 
become  under  the  influence  of  sin,  which  is  as  perverse  as  it  would  be  for 
one  who  only  knows  African  Bushmen  to  say :  man  could  never  paint  as 
did  Raphael,  sculpture  as  did  Angelo,  or  compose  as  did  Beethoven. 

The  Wrath  of  God. 

Vom  Zorne  Gottes.  Ein  biblisch-tJieologischer  Versuch  von  Dr.  Ferdinand 
Weber.  Mil Prolegomenen  Uber  den  bisherigen  Entwickelungsgang  der  Grund- 
begrtffe  der  Versohunngslelire.  Von  Professor  Franz  Delitzsch  Erlangen.  — 
The  main  divisions  of  the  above  valuable  work  are  the  following :  1.  The 
Prolegomena,  which  contain  a  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement,  including  a  controversy  recently  carried  on  between 
von  Hofmann  of  Erlangen  and  Drs.  Philippi  and  Thomasius.  2.  Of  the 
nature  of  the  divine  wrath.  3.  The  history  of  the  revelation  of  the  divine 
wrath,  in  four  stadia :  a.  The  beginning  of  the  revelation  of  the  divine  wrath, 
or  wrath  of  God  and  Adam’s  sin ;  b.  The  revelation  of  the  divine  wrath  in 
the  time  of  patience,  or  God’s  anger  and  the  day  of  the  Lord ;  c.  God’s 
anger  and  the  work  of  Christ,  or  Christ  the  turning-point  in  the  revelation 
of  the  divine  wrath ;  d.  The  complete  revelation  of  the  divine  wrath,  or 
the  wrath  of  God  and  the  final  judgment.  The  author’s  method,  it  thus 
appears,  is  rather  historical  than  doctrinal.  The  general  spirit  of  the 
treatise  will  be  best  understood  from  the  following  extract :  “  The  wrath 
of  God  is  the  manifestation  in  act,  of  the  jealousy  of  his  love.  Only  by 
viewing  it  in  this  light  can  we  reconcile  the  two  expressions,  6  ©ebs  &ydrj 
iffrlv  and  6  0«bs  rifxwv  irVp  Kararaxia-Koy.  Absolute  love  asserts  its  exclusive 
right  to  the  creature,  by  becoming  a  consuming  fire  to  the  creature  which 
repels  it.  Fire  shows  how  serious  a  thing  love  is.  Holiness  is  the  repell¬ 
ent  principle  in  wrath,  love  the  attractive ;  for  wrath  includes  both.  The 
former  removes  the  enemy,  the  latter  refuses  to  let  him  go,  till  he  rends 
himself  completely  away.  Because  God  loves  his  creature,  therefore  does 
he  keenly  feel  its  apostasy ;  this  his  feeling  is  divine  jealousy ;  because 
he  is  holy,  he  manifests  his  jealousy  in  act.  In  short,  anger  is  not  opposed 
to,  but  is  an  expression  of,  love.”  Schenkel,  and  with  him  Unitarians 
say :  “  a  God  who  feels  anger  is  a  God  who  does  not  love.”  Dr.  Weber 
answers :  “  God  is  angry  because  he  loves.”  This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  pregnant  ideas  of  the  newer  school  of  theologians  in  Grer* 
many ;  and  with  some  modifications  needs  vitally  incorporating  into  our 
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own  theology.  To  prevent  a  mistaken  estimate  being  formed  of  Dr. 
Weber’s  tendency,  however,  we  will  supplement  the  above  summarized 
extract  by  the  following  words :  “  The  goal  of  the  divine  wrath  in  its 
various  revelations  of  itself  is  the  triumph  "of  love  over  sin,' whether  by  the 
restoration  of  the  enemy  to  fellowship,  or  by  the  eternal  exclusion  of  the 
sinner  who  wilfully  persists  in  his  enmity  to  God.” 

Schnkckenburger’s  Lectures  on  the  New  Testament  Times. 

Vorlesungen  iiher  neutestamentliche  ZeitgescMchte.  Von  Dr.  Matthias 
Schneclenburger,  late  Professor  of  Theology  in  Bern.  —  The  posthumous 
work  whose  title  we  have  just  given  is  not  a  New  Testament  history,  but  a 
history  of  what  was  contemporary  with  the  rise  of  Christianity.  It  aims 
at  giving  a  view  of  the  framework  into  which  Christiantity  was  set ;  of 
the  soil  of  event,  life,  thought,  into  which  it  was  planted,  and  to  which  it 
owed,  of  course,  its  temporal  form.  With  great  clearness,  though  with 
perhaps  too  little  detail.  Dr.  Schneckenburger  has  delineated,  1.  The 
political  and  social  history  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  Romans  so  far  as  the 
latter  were  connected  with  the  Jews ;  and  2.  The  general  religious  physi¬ 
ognomy  of  the  age,  the  religious  state  of  Jews,  Romans,  and  Greeks. 

Few  studies  are  more  deserving  of  the  attention  of  theological  students 
than  that  to  which  this  work  is  devoted.  For  lack  of  some  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  which  would  be  thus  acquired,  our  exegesis  is  often  chargeable  either 
with  dcadness  or  perversity,  and  we  regard  much  as  novel  or  strange 
for  which  contemporary  events  and  thought  supply  remarkable  points 
d’appui. 

A  work  of  similar  tendency  to  this,  in  two  volumes,  with  far  fuller 
details,  though  on  the  whole  less  reliable  and  independent,  was  published 
by  Professor  Lutterbeck  (Roman  Catholic)  of  Giessen,  under  the  title  of 
“  Neutestamentliche  Lehrbegriffe  oder  Das  Zeitalter  der  Religionswende, 
die  Vorstufen  des  Christenthums  und  die  ersten  Gestaltungen  desselben.” 

Both  works  are  exceedingly  valuable,  especially  now,  when  the  enemies 
of  the  old  faith  have  taken  to  the  cuttle-fish  trick  of  envoloping  all  things 
connected  with  its  rise  in  haze  and  uncertainty. 

Buchner  on  Force  and  Material. 

“  Krajl  und  Stoff.  Empirisch-naturphilosophische  Studien.  Von  Dr. 
Louis  Buchner.  Leipzig:  1864.  —  This  is  the  eighth  edition  since  1855, 
of  one  of  the  shallowest  and  most  supercilious  books  that  the  vanity  of 
the  modern  physiological  school  has  yet  produced.  Why  notice  it  then  ? 
Partly  because  it  has  created  a  great  deal  of  stir  and  mischief  among  the 
middle  classes  of  Germany,  and  is  about  to  appear  in  an  English  dress ; 
partly  because  honestly  thoughtful,  though  doubting,  minds  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  no  better  spiritual  emetic  than  Dr.  Buchner’s  watery  “  Kraft 
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und  Stoff.”  It  is  the  favorite  text-book  of  such  as  seek  to  persuade  the 
working  people  of  Germany  that  the  overthrow  of  Christianity,  and  of 
faith  in  God  and  immortality,  will  clear  the  way  for  the  “  good  time  that 
is  coming.”  Dr.  Buchner  says,  in  his  preface  :  “  If  materialists  were  the 
rulers  of  the  world,  we  should  no  longer  hear  of  famine  typhus ;  houses  of 
correction  would  no  longer  be  the  main  wheel  in  the  social  machine ;  and 
we  should  no  longer  encounter,  day  after  day,  phenomena  which  reveal 
a  bottomless  abyss  of  misery  and  corruption  yawning  behind  them.”  This 
is  the  new  gospel ;  listen  to  the  new  prophet :  “  Annihilate  God,  sweep 
away  the  dirty  cobwebs  of  the  immortality  and  spirituality  of  man,  and  so 
forth,  and  crime  will  cease,  the  millenium  will  dawn.  Natural  science  is 
the  cure-all  of  our  physiological  Germans.”  We  can  apply  to  this  book 
with  perfect  truth  the  saying — “  What  is  new  is  not  true,  and  what  is  true 
is  not  new.”  Most  of  the  arguments  against  the  spirituality  of  man,  and 
what  goes  along  therewith,  are  a  wretched  hash  of  stale  professed  and  real 
facts,  that  used  to  be  adduced  by  English  deistic  writers,  and  which  have 
been  refuted  or  satisfactorily  explained  times  without  number. 


The  early  Pag  ax  axd  Jewish  Opinions  concerning  Christ 
AND  Christians. 

Die  Urtheile  heidnischer  und  judischer  Schriftsteller  der  vier  ersten  Jahr- 
hunderte  iiher  Jesus  und  die  ersten  Christen.  Von  Richard  von  der  Aim. 
Leipzig :  1864.  —  This  book  is  intended  to  supply  an  answer  to  the  inter¬ 
esting  question :  What  opinion  was  entertained  by  cultivated  heathens  and 
Jews  regarding  the  beginnings  of  Christianity  ?  It  collects  in  a  convenient 
form  all  that  was  said  by  the  contemporaries  of  Christianity  in  condemna¬ 
tion  of  our  Saviour  and  his  disciples ;  that  is,  all  that  is  now  extant ;  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  works  witten  with  this  tendency  was  destroyed  at 
a  very  early  date.  Richard  von  der  Aim  is  the  author  also  of  Theologisclie 
Briefe  au  die  deutsche  Nation,  which  are  a  popular  resumd  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  have  been  raised  against  the  Old  and  New  Testament  by  the 
critical  school  of  German  theologians.  Like  owls  which,  purblind  by  day, 
see  clearly  by  night,  Richard  von  der  Aim  and  most  of  his  school,  stum¬ 
ble  at  every  step  among  the  evidences  for  Christianity,  but  tread  confi¬ 
dently  and  freely  the  moment  they  enter  the  gloomy,  tangled  waste  ten¬ 
anted  by  its  antagonists.  With  singular  fatuity  he  finds  the  objections 
and  arguments  advanced  by  Celsus,  Porphyrins,  Julian,  the  Talmud,  and 
even  that  miserable  production  (as  Dr.  Gost,  the  Jewish  historian,  candidly 
terms  it),  the  Toldoth  Jeschu,  forcible  and  credible;  while  he  has  nothing 
but  sneers  for  Christian  witnesses,  notwithstanding  they  sealed  their  testi¬ 
mony  with  their  blood.  Such  a  collection  of  opinions,  however,  will. have 
an  effect  on  unprejudiced  minds  directly  contrary  to  that  desired  by 
its  author ;  they  will  reason,  if  Christianity  were  such  as  these  heathens 
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represent  it,  either  it  could  not  have  won  the  position  it  has,  or  the  world 
is  one  vast  bedlam ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  mankind  be  possessed  of  reason, 
Christianty  must  be  true  ;  and  if  mankind  be  mad,  then  “  where  ignorance 
is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise.”  In  this  sense,  we  can  recommend  the  book 
as  an  armory  of  weapons  against  the  foes  of  Christ' 


Harkness’s  Latin  Grammar.* 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  our  country  in  the 
more  critical  study  of  the  Latin  language,  has  required  a  grammar  which 
should  be  a  better  exponent  of  the  language  than  any  we  have  bad.  The 
manuals  which  have  been  aceessible  met  well  the  requirements  of  the  times 
when  they  were  prepared,  but  they  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress 
of  philological  study.  The  present  work  was  prepared  in  view  of  this 
want  The  author  is  himself  an  experienced  and  successful  teacher ;  he 
has  had  the  advantage  of  studying  with  the  ablest  German  philologists, 
and  is  familiar  with  all  the  best  writers  on  the  subject.  He  has  thus 
brought  to  the  preparation  of  his  work  rich  materials,  gathered  from  the 
best  sources.  These  materials  have  been  well  digested,  and  used  with 
skill  and  good  judgment ;  and  the  work  now  given  to  the  public  meets  the 
wants  of  the  times,  and  is  the  best  manual  for  schools  and  colleges  which 
has  been  published  in  the  country.  It  is  not  an  accumulation  of  isolated 
facts  about  the  language,  but  a  natural  and  philosophical  development  of 
its  laws.  It  is  methodical  in  its  arrangement,  clear,  direct,  and  concise  in 
its  statements ;  not  so  full  as  to  perplex  and  discourage  the  student,  and 
yet  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  satisfy  all  the  ordinary  wants. 

In  the  inflected  forms  the  endings  are  printed  in  a  difierent  type  from 
the  stem,  so  that  the  eye  catches  at  once  what  is  accidental  and  what  is 
unchanged. 

While  the  syntax  generally  has  received  special  attention,  the  treatment 
of  the  subjunctive  mood  is  very  thorough  and  satisfactory.  The  subject 
as  here  presented  is  relieved  of  much  of  the  obscurity  and  perplexity 
which  has  usually  attended  it. 

The  brevity  in  the  statement  of  principles  is  a  valuable  feature  in  the 
Grammar;  and  yet  in  some  few  instances  a  fuller  elucidation  of  the 
euphonic  changes  and  of  the  laws  by  which  words  have  particular  forms 
would  have  been  desirable.  Did  our  ^pace  permit,  we  would  ^ve  illustra¬ 
tions  of  thb  remark.  But  the  deficiencies  are  very  few  compared  with 

'  The  books  noticed  above  may  be  easily  procured  at  or  through  Messrs.  A. 
Asher  and  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  London,  and  Unter  den  Linden,  Berlin. 

*  A  Latin  Grammar  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Albert  Harkness,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  in  Brown  University,  author  of  First  Latin  Book,  etc.  pp.  355.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  and  Co.  1865. 
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the  excellences.  The  work  needs  only  to  be  known  to  be  appreciated. 
Teachers  and  pupils  who  shall  use  it,  will  thank  the  author  for  the  rich 
contribution  he  has  made  for  the  more  pleasant,  thorough,  and  successful 
study  of  the  Latin  language. 


Neander’s  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian  Church* 

Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  Ryland,  the  British  translator  of  this  work,  is 
the  son  of  the  celebrated  John  Ryland  of  Northampton,  England,  who  has 
been  for  a  long  time  well  known  in  this  country  as  an  author  and  pastor, 
the  intimate  companion  of  Andrew  Fuller  and  Robert  Hall,  a  friend  and 
correpsondent  of  Dr.  Johnatan  Edwards,  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  and  other 
American  divines.  Dr.  J.  E.  Ryland  is  a  learned  and  excellent  man,  and 
has  given  to  the  British  public  several  valuable  translations  of  German 
treatises.  He  has  long  resided  in  Northampton,  near  the  old  chapel  in 
which  his  father  preached,  and  also  near  the  venerable  church  edifice  of 
Dr.  Doddridge.  Our  readers  are  familiar  with  his  translation  of  Neandcr’s 
Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian  Church.  That  translation  was 
made  from  the  third  edition  of  Neander’s  work,  and  was  published  in  1841. 
A  new  edition  appeared  in  1851,  containing  “Additions  and  Corrections,” 
taken  from  the  fourth  edition  of  Neander’s  work.  “  To  say  nothing  of  the 
inconvenience  and  awkwardness  of  such  an  arrangement,  there  remained, 
necessarily,  a  large  number  of  alterations,  both  in  the  notes  and  in  the 
text,  of  which  no  notice  could  be  taken  without  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
translation  itself.  To  make  such  a  revision  has  been  the  attempt  of  the 
editor  in  the  present  edition  ”  ^p.  iii.  Preface  to  the  American  Edition). 
Dr.  Robinson  appears  to  have  performed  his  work  with  care  and  skill,  and 
merits  the  gratitude  of  American  scholars.  He  has  been  successful  in 
overcoming  many  of  the  difficulties  of  Neander’s  style.  That  style  is 
peculiarly  cumbrous,  and  does  not  exhibit  to  an  American  reader  the  real 
clearness  of  Neander’s  conceptions.  The  merits  of  the  original  work  are 
well  known  to  our  clerical  scholars,  and  the  present  edition  of  it  will  raise 
it  in  the  esteem  of  those  who  have  not  access  to  the  German  edition. 


Bannerman  on  Inspiration.® 

Dr.  Bannerman  defines  the  act  of  inspiration  to  be,  “  the  supernatural 
operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  up^n  a  man,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to 

*  History  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian  Church  by  the 
Apostles.  By  Dr.  Augustus  Neander.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Dr.  J. 
E.  Ryland.  Translation  revised  and  corrected  according  to  the  fourth  German 
edition,  by  E.  G.  Robinson,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary.  8vo.  pp.  547.  New  York  :  Sheldon  and  Co.,  335  Broadway ; 
Boston  :  Gould  and  Lincoln.  1865. 

2  Inspiration.  The  Infallible  Truth  and  Divine  Authority  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
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speak  or  write  with  infallible  accuracy  the  objective  truth  revealed  to  him 
by  God  for  that  purpose”  (p.  218).  He  distinguishes  between  revelation 
and  inspiration  thus :  “  A  supernatural  communication  of  truth  from  God 
is  a  revelation ;  the  supernatural  transference  of  the  truth  to  the  spoken  or 
written  word  is  inspiration”  (p.  151).  “In  the  instance  of  a  communica¬ 
tion  between  man  and  man,  we  have  a  twofold  phenomenon  exhibited ; 
first,  of  the  thought  or  truth  to  be  communicated,  as  it  originated  in  the 
mind  of  the  first ;  and  second,  of  the  presentation  of  the  thought  or  truth 
to  the  second  of  the  two  parties  between  whom  the  communication  takes 
place”  (pp.  153,  154).  The  first  of  these  is  revelation;  the  second  is 
inspiration.  The  author  maintains  that  the  whole  of  the  Bible  is  not  only 
inspired  but  also  revealed,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  thus  an  infallible  record. 
“  Infallibility,”  he  says,  “  does  not,  rightly  speaking,  admit  of  degrees ;  nor 
can  those  who  believe  that  the  Bible  is  infallible,  consistently  assert  of  any 
passage  or  statement  in  it,  that  it  is  more  or  less  true  than  another.”  “  In 
respect  to  all  portions  of  the  Bible  equally,  what  it  asserts  or  authorizes,  is 
characterized  by  infallible  truth  and  divine  authority  ”  (pp.  95,  96).  The 
Holy  Spirit  revealed  to  the  sacred  penmen  not  only  that  which  they  did 
not  previously  know,  but  also  that  which  they  did  previously  know;  and 
he  thus  secured  infallible  accuracy  in  the  word. 

Dr.  Bannerman  is  not,  however,  an  advocate  of  the  theory  of  verbal 
inspiration,  “  that  human  language  was  the  medium  through  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  both  revealed  truth  to  the  prophet,  and  empowered  him  to 
speak  with  infallible  accuracy.”  “  The  theory  of  verbal  inspiration  ought 
not  to  be  counted  —  it  certainly  cannot  be  found  to  be  —  inconsistent  with 
the  scriptural  facts  of  the  case.  Still  it  is  a  theory,”  —  a  theory  “  which,  if 
it  cannot  be  affirmed  to  be  false,  can  as  little  be  affirmed  to  be  true.  If  it 
does  not  run  counter  to  anything  found  in  scripture,  it  is,  we  suspect,  an 
explanation  of  the  mystery  which  scripture  does  not  demand”  (p.  247). 
Throughout  this  treatise,  all  theories  of  inspiration  are  discarded,  and  the 
mere  fact  is  insisted  on  that  all  the  statements  of  the  Bible  are  revealed 
as  well  as  inspired,  and  are  absolutely  free  from  error. 

Dr.  Bannerman  also  maintains,  that  “  the  personal  fallibility  of  inspired 
men  generally  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility 
of  their  writings  in  the  Bible”  (p.  503)  ;  and  that  “  there  is  a  certain  kind 
of  imperfection  even  in  these  writings  themselves  which  is  compatible  with 
supernatural  inspiration  ” ;  “  the  defects  or  imperfections  proper  to  the 
sacred  authors,  as  authors,  are  quite  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  plenary 
inspiration.  The  presence  of  the  supernatural  agency  of  God  with  the 
sacred  penmen  does  not  involve  or  require  an  exemption  on  their  part 


tares.  By  James  Bannerman,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  New  College, 
Edinburgh.  8vo.  pp.  595.  Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark,  38  George  St. ; 
London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. ;  Dublin :  Robertston  and  Co.  1865. 


